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GOOD LOOKS TO RETAIN, 


MARZA WINE. 





Most Scientific Coca & Iron Wine. 


Absolute Guarantee of Hygienic 
Value by the “Lancet.” 


Speciat Report, Fuly rst, 1893 :-—‘* The Marza 
Wine is agreeable to the palate, and is valuable, not 
merely as a Stimulant, but also as a Tonic, from 
the presence of a considerable quantity of Iron, also 
Coca, Phosphorus, and Pepsine. The formula of 
Marza Winei is acommendable one, and thoughtfully 
planned.” 








AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


FOR ITS 


PALATABILITY, PURITY, 
AND 


THERAPEUTIC PROPERTIES. 











EVERYONE wants a tonic to brace them 
up at some time or another; the difficulty 


is to get people to persevere when a 
lengthened course of treatment is neces- 
sary. Ordinary tonic preparations are 
apt to pall and become nauseous, 


FOR THE FRAME AND THE BRAIN 
TO ENRICH THE BLOOD AND 


Wi ne | 


MARZA WINE, a sound Port Wine, con- 
tains IRON to enrich the BLOOD, PHOS- 
PHORUS the recognised BRAIN RECU- 
PERATIVE, COCA to sustain the FRAME, 
and PEPSINE to assist Digestion. 


MARZA WINE is recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 


Anemia, Insomnia, Nervous, Mental, 
and General Debility, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Voice Fatigue, 


C. 


FOR CONVALESCENTS, 
ESPECIALLY AFTER INFLUENZA. 
Price 3/9 per Bottle, 42/- per dozen, every 
where, or Carriage Paid of 
The MARZA CO., Limited, 
19 & 21, WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Lrown & Polson’s 
Corn H/lour 


DELICIOUS WITH STEWED FRUIT, ETC. 
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HERE'S a little 
red-faced man, 
Which is Bobs. 
Rides the tallest ’orse 
‘e can— 
Our Bobs. 
If it bucks or kicks 
or rears, 
"E can sit for 
twenty years, 
With a_ smile 
round both ’is 
ears— 
Can't yer, Bobs ? 


P wes: i 
“ 2 2 
ss * 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs 
Bahadur—little Bobs, 
Bobs, Bobs ! 
'E’s our pukka Kandahader— 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
'E’s the Dook of Aggy Chel* ; 
"E’s the man that done us well, 
An’ we'll follow ’im to ’ell— 
Won't we, Bobs ? 


* Go ahead. 


Copyright 1893 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by William Waldorf Astor. 
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If a limber’s slipped a trace, 
‘Ook on Bobs. 

If a marker’s lost ‘is place, 
Dress by Bobs. 

For ‘e's eyes all up ‘is coat, 

An’ a bugle in ‘is throat, 

An’ you will not play the goat 


Under Bobs. 
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'E’s a little down on drink, 
Chaplain Bobs ; 

But it keeps us outer Clink— 
Don't it, Bobs? 

So we will not complain 

Tho’ ’e’s water on the brain, 

If 'e leads us straight again— 
Blue-light Bobs. 





If you stood ‘im on ‘is ‘ead, 
\' Father Bobs, 
EB You could spill a quart o' lead 
) Outer Bobs. 
’E’s been at it thirty years, 
An-amassin souveneers 
In the way o’ slugs an’ spears— 


Ain't yer, Bobs ? 
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What ’e does not know o’ war, 
Gen’ral Bobs, 
You can arst the shop next 
door— 
Can't they, Bobs? 
Oh, ’e’s little, but he’s wise; 
"E’s a terror for ’is size, 
An’— e—does—not—advertise 
Do yer, Bobs ? 


















Now they’ve made a bloomin’ 


Lord 
Outer Bobs, 
. Which was but ‘is fair 
a reward— 


Weren't it, Bobs ? 
An’ ’e'll wear a coronet 
Where ‘is ‘elmet used to 
SCt ; 
But we know you won't 
forget— 
Will yer, Bobs ? 


cS: >> 
































CENERAL Lorp ROBERTS, V.C. 


irom an Original Drawing by G. L. Seymour.) 
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Then ’ere’s to Bobs 
Bahadur — little 
Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 

Pocket-Wellin'ton an’ | 
arder * — Fightin’ - _ 
Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! : | 

This ain't no bloomin’ % 
ode, 

But you've ‘elped the sol- 
dier’s load, 

An’ for benefits bestowed, 


Bless yer, Bobs! 





* And a half. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

















LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


CHAPTER I. 


LOVE AT A SCHOOL. 





~ 


PROCESSION of schoolboys having to meet a procession of 
schoolgirls on the Sunday’s dead march, called a walk, round 
the park, could hardly go by without dropping to a hum in 
its chatter, and the shot of incurious half-eyes at the petticoated 
all so much of a swarm unless you stare at them like lanterns. 
The boys cast a glance because it relieved their heaviness; things were 
lumpish and gloomy that day of the week. ‘The girls, who sped their peep of 
inquisition before the moment of transit, let it be seen that they had minds occupied 
with thoughts of their own. 





Sf’. creatures 


Our gallant fellows forgot the intrusion of the foreign body as soon as it had 
passed. A sarcastic discharge was jerked by chance at the usher and _ the 
governess—at the old game, it seemed ; or why did they keep steering the columns 
to meet? ‘There was no fun in meeting; and it would never be happening every 
other Sunday, and oftener, by sheer toss-penny accident. ‘They were moved like 
pieces for the pleasure of these two. 

Sometimes the meeting occurred twice during the stupid march-out, when it 
became so nearly vexatious to boys almost biliously oppressed by the tedium of a 
day merely allowing them to shove the legs along, and ironically naming it animal 
exercise, that some among them pronounced the sham variation of monotony to 
be a bothering nuisance if it was going to happen every Sunday, though Sunday 
required diversions. ‘They hated the absurdity in this meeting and meeting; for 
they were obliged to anticipate it, as a part of their ignominious weekly per- 
formance; and they could not avoid reflecting on it, as a thing done over again: 
it had them in front and in rear; and it was a 


kind of broadside mirror, 
Copyright 1893 in the United States of America according to the Act of Congress by George Meredith 
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flashing at them the exact opposite of themselves in an identically similar situation, 
that forced a resemblance. 

Touching the old game, Cuper’s fold was a healthy school, owing to the good 
lead of the head boy, Matey Weyburn, a lad with a heart for games to bring 
renown, and no thought about girls. His emulation, the fellows fancied, was for 
getting the school into a journal of the Sports. He used to read one sent him by 
a sporting officer of his name, and talk enviously of public schools, printed 
whatever they did—a privilege and dignity of which they had unrivalled enjoyment 
in the past days, when wealth was more jealously exclusive; and he was always 
prompting for challenges and saving up to pay expenses ; and the fellows were to 
laugh at kicks and learn the art of self-defence—train to rejoice in whipcord 
muscles. The son of a tradesman, if a boy fell under the imputation, was worthy 
of honour with him, let the fellow but show grip and toughness. He loathed a 
skulker, and his face was known for any boy who would own to fatigue or confess 
himself beaten. ‘Go to bed,” was one of his terrible stings. Matey was good 
at lessons, too—liked them; liked Latin and Greek ; would help a poor stumbler. 

Where he did such good work was in sharpening the fellows to excel. He 
kept them to the grindstone, so that they had no time for rusty brooding; and it 
was not done by exhortations off a pedestal, like St. Paul at the Athenians. 
It breathed out of him every day of the week. He carried a light for followers. 
Whatever he demanded of them, he himself did it easily. He would say to boys, 
“You're going to be men,” meaning something better than women. ‘There was 
a notion that Matey despised girls. Consequently, never much esteemed, they 
were in disfavour. The old game was mentioned only because of a tradition of 
an usher and governess leering sick eyes until they slunk away round a corner and 
married, and set up a school for themselves—an emasculate ending. Comment on 
it came of a design to show that the whole game had been examined and dismissed 
as uninteresting and profitless. 

One of the boys alluded in Matey’s presence to their general view upon the 
part played by womankind on the human stage, confident of a backing; and he 
had it, in a way: their noble chief whisked the subject as not worth a discussion ; 
but he turned to a younger chap, who said he detested girls, and asked him how 
about a sister at home; and the youngster coloured, and Matey took him and 
spun him round, with a friendly tap on the shoulder. 

Odd remarks at intervals caused it to be suspected that he had ideas con- 
cerning girls. ‘They were high as his head above the school; and there they were 
left, with Algebra and Homer, for they were not of a sort to inflame; until the 
boys noticed how he gave up speaking, and fell to hard looking, on the march 
past Miss Vincent’s young ladies. A well-grown girl (calling herself young lady) 
made usually the left of the second couple from the front of the line of bonnets, 
and was by consent good-looking, though she was dark enough to get herself 
named Browny. In the absence of a fair girl of equal height to set beside 
her, Browny shone. 

She had a nice mouth, ready for a smile at the corners; or so it was before 
Matey let her see that she was his mark. Now she kept her mouth asleep and her 
eyes half down, up to the moment of her nearing to pass, when the girl opened on 
him, as if lifting her eyelids from sleep to the window, a full side-look, like a throb, 
and no disguise—no slyness or boldness either, not a bit of languishing. You might 
think her heart came quietly out. 

The look was like the fall of light on the hills from the first of morning. It lasted 
half a minute, and left a ruffle for a good half-hour. Even the younger fellows, 
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without knowing what affected them, were moved by the new picture of a girl, as 
if it had been a frontispiece of a romantic story some day to be read. She looked 
compelled to look, but consenting and unashamed; at home in submission; just 
the look that wins observant boys, shrewd as dogs to read by signs, if they are 
interested in the persons. They read Browny’s meaning: that Matey had only to 
come and snatch her; he was her master, and she was a brave girl, ready to go all 
over the world with him ; had taken to him as he to her, shot for shot. Her taking 
to the pick of the school was a capital proof that she was of the right sort. To be 
sure, she could not much help herself. 

Some of the boys regretted her not being fair. But, as they felt, and sought to 





‘A well-grown girl made usually the left of the second couple.’ 


explain, in the manner of the wag of a tail, with elbows and eyebrows to one another’s 
understanding, fair girls could never have let fly such a look; fair girls are softer, 
woollier, and when they mean to look serious, overdo it by craping solemn ; or they 
pinafore a jigging eagerness, or hoist propriety on a chubby flaxen grin ; or else they 
dart an eye, or they mince and prim and pout, and are sigh-away and dying-ducky, 
given to girls’ tricks. Browny, after all, was the girl for Matey. 

She won a victory right away and out of hand, on behalf of her cloud-and-moon 
sisters, as against the sunny-meadowy ; for slanting intermediates are not espied of 
boys in anything: conquered by Browny, they went over to her colour, equal to 
arguing, that Venus at her mightiest must have been dark, or she would not have 
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stood a comparison with the forest Goddess of the Crescent, swanning it through a 
lake—on the leap for the run of the chase—watching the dart, with her humming 
bow at breast. ‘The fair are simple sugary things, prone to fat, like bread-sops in 
milk; but the others are milky nuts, good to bite, Lacedzmonian virgins, hard to 
beat, putting us on our mettle; and they are for heroes, and they can be brave. So 
these boys felt, conquered by Browny. A sneaking native taste for the forsaken side, 
known to renegades, hauled at them if her image waned during the week; and it 
waned a little, but Sunday restored and stamped it. 

By a sudden turn the whole upper-school had fallen to thinking of girls, and 
the meeting on the Sunday was a prospect. One of the day-boarders had a sister 
in the seminary of Miss Vincent. He was plied to obtain information concerning 
Browny’s name and her parents. He had it pat to hand in answer. No parents 
came to see her; an aunt came now and then. Her aunt’s name was not wanted. 
Browny’s name was Aminta Farrell. 

Farrell might pass; Aminta was debated. This female Christian name had a 
foreign twang; it gave dissatisfaction. Boy after boy had a try at it, with the 
same effect: you could not speak the name without a pursing of the mouth and a 
puckering of the nose, beastly to see, as one little fellow reminded them on a day 
when Matey was in more than common favour topping a pitch of rapture, for 
clean bowling, first ball, middle stump on the kick, the best bat of the other 
eleven in a match; and, says this youngster, drawling, soon after the cheers and 
claps had _ subsided to 
business, “ Aminta.” 

He made it funny by 
saying it as if to himself 
and the ground, in a sub- 
dued way, while he swung 
his leg on a half-circle, 
like a skater, hands in 
pockets. He was a sly 
young rascal, innocently 
precocious enough, and 
he meant no disrespect 
either to Browny or to 
Matey ; but he had to run 
for it, his delivery of the 
name being so like what 
was in the breasts of the 
senior fellows, as to the 
inferiority of any Aminta 
to old Matey, that he 
set them laughing; and 
Browny was on the field, 
to reprove them, left of 
the tea booth, with her 
schoolmates, part of her 
head under a_ scarlet 
parasol. 

A girl with such a 
name as Aminta might not be exactly up to the standard of old Matey, still, if he 
thought her so and she had spirit, the school was bound to subscribe; and that 








“‘Browny was on the field.” 
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look of hers backed her for taking her share in the story, like the brigand’s wife 
loading guns for him while he knocks over the foremost carabineer on the mountain- 
ledge below, who drops on his back with a hellish expression. 

Browny was then clearly seen all round, instead of only front-face, as on the 
Sunday in the park, when fellows could not spy backward after passing. The 
pleasure they had in seeing her all round involved no fresh stores of observation, 
for none could tell how she tied her back-hair, which was the question put to 
them by a cynic of a boy, said to be queasy with excess of sisters. ‘They could 
tell that she was tall for a girl, or tallish—not a maypole. She drank a cup of 
tea, and ate a slice of bread-and-butter ; no cake. 

She appeared undisturbed when Matey, wearing his holiday white ducks, and 
all aglow, entered the booth. She was not expected to faint, only she stood for 
the foreign Aminta more than for their familiar Browny in his presence. Not 
a sign of the look which had fired the school did she throw at him. Change the 
colour and you might compare her to a bolster fixed on end, with a chin and 
no eyes. Matey talked to Miss Vincent up to the instant of his running to bat. 
She would have liked to guess how he knew she had a brother on the medical 
staff of one of the regiments in India: she asked him twice, and his cheeks were 
redder than cricket in the sun. He said he read all the reports from India, and 
asked her whether she did not admire Lord Ormont, our general of cavalry, whose 
charge at the head of fifteen hundred horse in the last great battle shattered the 
enemy’s right wing, and gave us the victory—rolled him up and stretched him 
out like a carpet for dusting. Miss Vincent exclaimed that it was really strange, 
now, he should speak of Lord Ormont, for she had been speaking of him herself 
in the morning to one of her young ladies, whose mind was bent on his heroical 
deeds. Matey turned his face to the group of young ladies, quite pleased that 
one of them loved his hero; and he met a smile here and there—not from Miss 
Aminta Farrell. She was a complete disappointment to the boys that day. 
“ Aminta” was mouthed at any allusion to her. 

So, she not being a match for Matey, they let her drop. The flush that had 
swept across the school withered to a dry recollection, except when on one of 
their Sunday afternoons she fanned the desert. Lord Ormont became the subject 
of inquiry and conversation; and for his own sake—not altogether to gratify 
Matey. ‘The Saturday Autumn evening’s walk home, after the race out to tea 
at a distant village, too late in the year for cricket, too early for regular football, 
suited Matey, going at long strides, for the story of his hero’s adventures; and 
it was nicer than talk about girls, and puzzling. Here lay a clear field; for he 
had the right to speak of a cavalry officer: his father died of wounds in the 
service, and Matey naturally intended to join the Dragoons, if he could get 
enough money to pay for mess, he said, laughing. Lord Ormont was his pattern 
of a warrior. We had in him a lord who cast off luxury to live like a Spartan 
when under arms, with a passion to serve his country and sustain the glory of 
our military annals. He revived respect for the noble class in the hearts of 
Englishmen. He was as good an authority on horseflesh as any Englishman alive ; 
the best for the management of cavalry: there never was a better cavalry leader. 
The boys had come to know that Browny admired Lord Ormont, so they saw a 
double reason why Matey should; and walking home at his grand swing in the 
October dusk, their school hero drew their national hero closer to them. 

Every fellow present was dead against the usher, Mr. Shalders, when he took 
advantage of a pause to strike in with his “ Murat!” 

He harped on Murat whenever he had a chance. Now he did it for the 
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purpose of casting eclipse upon Major-General Lord Ormont, the son and grandson 
of English earls; for he was an earl by his title, and Murat was the son of an 
innkeeper. Shalders had to admit that Murat might have served in the stables 
as a boy. Honour to Murat, of course, for climbing the peaks! Shalders, too, 
might interest himself in military affairs and Murat; he did no harm, and he 
could be amusing. It rather added to his amount of dignity. It was rather 
absurd, at the same time, for an English usher to be spouting and glowing about 
a French General, who had been a stables boy and became a king, with his 
Murat this, Murat that, and hurrah Murat in red and white and green uniform, 
tunic, and breeches, and a chimney-afire of feathers; and how the giant he was 
charged at the head of ten thousand horse, all going like a cataract under a 
rainbow over the rocks, right into the middle of the enemy and through; and he 
a spark ahead, and the enemy streaming on all sides flat away, as you see 
puffed smoke and flame of a bonfire. ‘That was fun to set boys jigging. No 
wonder how in Russia the Cossacks feared him, and scampered from the shadow 
of his plumes—were clouds flying off his breath! ‘That was a fine warm picture 
for the boys on late Autumn or early Winter evenings, Shalders warming his 
back at the grate, describing bivouacs in the snow. They liked well enough 
to hear him when he was not opposing Matey and Lord Ormont. He perked 
on his toes, and fetched his hand from behind him to flourish it when his Murat 
came out. The speaking of the name clapped him on _ horseback—the only 
horseback he ever knew. He was as fond of giving out the name Murat as 
you see in old engravings of tobacco-shops men enjoying the emission of their 
whiff of smoke. 

Matey was not inclined to class Lord Ormont alongside Murat, a first-rate 
horseman and an eagle-eye, as Shalders rightly said; and Matey agreed that 
forty thousand cavalry under your orders is a toss above fifteen hundred; but the 
claim for a Frenchman of a superlative merit to swallow and make nothing of the 
mention of our best cavalry Generals irritated him to call Murat a mountebank. 

Shalders retorted, that Lord Ormont was a reprobate. 

Matey hoped he would some day write us an essay on the morals of illustrious 
Generals of cavalry ; and Shalders told him he did not advance his case by talking 
nonsense. 

“ach then repeated to the boys a famous exploit of his hero. Their verdict 
was favourable to Lord Ormont. Our English General learnt riding, before he 
was ten years old, on the Pampas, where you ride all day, and cook your steak 
for your dinner between your seat and your saddle. He rode with his father and 
his uncle, Muncastle, the famous traveller, into Paraguay. He saw fighting before 
he was twelve. Before he was twenty he was learning outpost duty in the Austrian 
frontier cavalry. He served in the Peninsula, served in Canada, served in India, 
volunteered for any chance of distinction. No need to say much of his mastering 
the picked Indian swordsmen in single combat: he knew their trick, and was quick 
to save his reins when they made a dash threatening the head-stroke—about the 
same as disabling sails in old naval engagements. 

That was the part for the officer; we are speaking of the General. For that 
matter, he had as keen an eye for the field and the moment for his arm to strike 
as any Murat. One would have liked to see Murat matched against the sabre of 
a wily Rajpoot! As to campaigns and strategy, Lord Ormont’s head was a map. 
What of Murat and Lord Ormont horse to horse and sword to sword? Come, 
imagine that, if you are for comparisons. And if Lord Ormont never headed a 
lot of thousands, it does not prove he was unable. Lord Ormont was as big 
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as Murat. More, he was a Christian to his horses. How about Murat in that 
respect? Lord Ormont cared for his men: did Murat so particularly much? And 
he was as cunning fronting odds, and a thunderbolt at the charge. Why speak of 
him in the past? He is an English lord, a lord by birth, and he is alive ; 
things may be expected of him to-morrow or next day. 

Shalders here cut Matey short by meanly objecting to that. 

“ Men are mortal,” he said, with a lot of pretended stuff, deploring our human 
condition in the elegy strain; and he fell to reckoning the English hero’s age—as 
that he, Lord Ormont, had been a name in the world for the last twenty-five years 
or more. The noble lord could be no chicken. We are justified in calculating, 
by the course of nature, that his term of activity is approaching, or has approached, 
or, in fact, has drawn to its close. 

“If your estimate, sir, approaches to correctness,” rejoined Matey—tellingly, his 
comrades thought. 

“Sixty, as you may learn some day, is a serious age, Matthew Weyburn.” 

Matey said he should be happy to reach it with half the honours Lord Ormont 
had won. 

“Excepting the duels,” Shalders had the impudence to say. 

“Tf the cause is a good one!” cried Matey. 

“The cause, or Lord Ormont has been maligned, was reprehensible in the 
extremest degree.” Shalders cockhorsed on his heels to his toes and back 
with a bang. 

“What was the cause, if you please, sir?” a boy, probably naughty, inquired ; 
and, as Shalders did not vouchsafe a reply, the bigger boys knew. 

They revelled in the devilish halo of skirts on the whirl encircling Lord Ormont’s 
laurelled head. 

That was a spark in their blood struck from a dislike of the tone assumed by 
Mr. Shalders to sustain his argument; with his “men are mortal,” and talk of a 
true living champion as “no chicken,” and the wordy drawl over “ justification for 
calculating the approach of a close to a term of activity”—in the case of a proved 
hero ! 

Guardians of boys should make sure that the boys are on their side before 
they raise the standard of virtue. Nor ought they to summon morality for support 
of a polemic. Matey Weyburn’s object of worship rode superior to a morality 
puffing its phrasy trumpet. And, somehow, the sacrifice of an enormous number 
of women to Lord Ormont’s glory seemed natural; the very thing that should be, 
in the case of a first-rate military hero and commander—Scipio notwithstanding. 
It brightens his flame, and it is agreeable to them. That is how they come to 
distinction : they have no other chance; they are only women; they are mad to be 
singed, and they rush pell-mell, all for the honour of the candle. 

Shortly after this discussion Matey was heard informing some of the bigger 
fellows he could tell them positively that Lord Ormont’s age was under fifty-four 
—the prime of manhood, and a jolly long way off death! The greater credit to 
him, therefore, if he had been a name in the world for anything like the period 
Shalders insinuated, “to get himself out of a sad quandary.” Matey sounded the 
queer word so as to fix it sticking to the usher, calling him Mr. Peter Bell Shalders, 
at which the boys roared, and there was a question or two about names, which 
belonged to verses, for people caring to read poems. 

To the joy of the school he displayed a greater knowledge of Murat than 
Shalders had: named the different places in Europe where Lord Ormont and Murat 
were both springing to the saddle at the same time—one a Marshal, the other a 
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lieutenant ; one a king, to be off his throne any day, the other a born English 
nobleman, seated firm as fate. And he accused Murat of carelessness of his horses, 
ingratitude to his benefactor, circussy style. Shalders went so far as to defend 
Murat for attending to the affairs of his kingdom, instead of galloping over hedges 
and ditches to swell Napoleon’s ranks in distress. Matey listened to him there ; 
he became grave; he nodded like a man saying, “I suppose we must examine 
it in earnest.” ‘The school was damped to hear him calling it a nice question. 
Still, he said he thought he should have gone; and that settled it. 

The boys inclined to speak contemptuously of Shalders. Matey would not let 
them ; he contrasted Shalders with the other ushers, who had no enthusiasms. He 
said enthusiasms were salt to a man; and he liked Shalders for spelling at his 
battles and thinking he understood them, and admiring Murat, and reading 
Virgil and parts of Lucan for his recreation. He said he liked the French because 
they could be splendidly enthusiastic. He almost lost his English flavour when 
he spoke in downright approval of a small French fellow, coming from Orthez, 
near the Pyrenees, for senselessly dashing and kicking at a couple of English 
who jeered to hear Orthez named—a place trampled under Wellington’s heels, 
on his march across conquered France. ‘The foreign little cockerel was a clever 
lad, learning English fast, and anxious to show he had got hold of the English 
trick of not knowing when he was beaten. His French vanity insisted on his 
engaging the two, though one of them stood aside, and the other let him drive 
his nose all the compass round at a poker fist. What was worse, Matey examined 
these two, in the interests of fair play, as if he doubted. 

Little Emile Grenat set matters right with his boast to vindicate his country 
against double the number, and Matey praised him, though he knew Emile 
had been floored without effort by the extension of a single fist. He would not 
hear the French abused; he said they were chivalrous, they were fine fellows, 
topping the world in some things; his father had fought them and learnt to 
respect them. Perhaps his father had learnt to respect Jews, for there was a 
boy named Abner, -he protected, who smelt Jewish; he said they ran us Gentiles 
hard, and carried big guns. 

Only a_ reputation like Matey’s could have kept his leadership from a 
challenge. Joseph Masner, formerly a rival, went about hinting and shrugging ; 
all to no purpose, you find boys born to be chiefs. On the day of the snow-fight 
Matey won the toss, and chose J. Masner first pick ; and Masner, aged seventeen 
and some months, big as a navvy, lumbered across to him and took his 
directions, proud to stand in the front centre, at the head of the attack, and 
bear the brunt—just what he was fit for. Matey gave no offence by choosing, 
half-way down the list, his little French friend, whom he stationed beside 
himself, rather off his battle-front, as at point at cricket, not quite so far removed. 
Two boys at his heels piled ammunition. The sides met midway of a marshy 
ground, where a couple of flat and shelving banks, formed for a broad new road, 
good for ten abreast (@euating a step of the slopes), ran transverse; and the 
order of the game was to clear the bank and drive the enemy on to the frozen 
ditch-water. Miss Vincent heard in the morning from the sister of little Collett 
of the great engagement coming off; she was moved by curiosity, and so the 
young ladies of her establishment beheld the young gentlemen of Mr. Cuper’s 
in furious division, and Matey’s sure aim and hard fling, equal to a slinger’s, 
relieving J. Masner of a foremost assailant with a spanker on the nob. They 
may have fancied him clever for selecting a position rather comfortable, as 
things went, until they had sight of him with his little French ally and two 
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others, ammunition boys to rear, descending one bank and scaling another right 
into the flank of the enemy, when his old tower of a Masner was being heavily 
pressed by numbers. ‘Then came a fight hand to hand, but the enemy stood 
in a clamp; not to split like a nut between crackers, they gave way and rolled, 
backing in lumps from bank to ditch. 

The battle was over before the young ladies knew. ‘They wondered to see Matey 
shuffling on his coat and hopping along at easy bounds to pay his respects to Miss 
Vincent, near whom was Browny; and this time he and Browny talked together. 
He then introduced little Emile to her. She spoke of Napoleon at Brienne, 
and complimented Matey. He said he was cavalry, not artillery, that day. They 
talked to hear one another's voices. By constantly appealing to Miss Vincent he 
made their conversation together seem as under her conduct; and she took ‘a 
slide on some French phrases with little Emile. Her young ladies looked shrinking 
and envious to see the fellows wet to the skin, laughing, wrestling, linking arms; 
and some, who were clown-faced with a wipe of scarlet, getting friends to rub 
their cheeks with snow, all of them happy as larks in air, a big tea steaming for 
them at the school. Those girls had a leap and a fall of the heart, glad to hug 
themselves in their dry clothes, and not so warm as the dripping boys were, nor 
so madly fond of their dress-circle seats to look on at a play they were not allowed 
even to desire to share. They looked on at blows given and taken in good temper, 
hardship sharpening jollity. The thought of the difference between themselves 
and the boys must have been something like the tight band—call it corset—over 
the chest, trying to lift and stretch for draughts of air. But Browny’s feeling 
naturally was, that all this advantage for the boys came of Matey Weyburn’s lead. 

Miss Vincent with her young ladies walked off in couples, orderly chicks, 
the usual Sunday march of their every day. The school was coolish to them; 
one of the fellows hummed bars of some hymn tune, rather faster than church ; 
and next day there was a murmur of letters passing between Matey and Browny 
regularly, little Collett for postman. Anybody might have guessed it, but the report 
spread a feeling that girls are not the entirely artificial beings or flat targets we 
suppose. ‘The school began to brood, like air deadening on oven-heat. Winter 
is hen-mother to the idea of love in schools, if the idea has fairly entered. Various 
girls of different colours were selected by boys for an animated correspondence 
that never existed and was vigorously prosecuted, with efforts to repress contempt 
of them in courtship for their affections. ‘They found their part of it by no means 
difficult when they imagined the lines without the words, or, better still, the 
letter without the lines. A holy satisfaction belonged to the sealed thing; the 
breaking of the seal and inspection of the contents imposed perplexity on that 
sentiment. They thought of certain possible sentences Matey and Browny would 
exchange; but the plain, conceivable, almost visible, outside of the letter had a 
stronger spell for them than the visionary inside. This fancied contemplation of 
the love-letter was reversed in them at once by the startling news of Miss Vincent’s 
discovery and seizure of the sealed thing, and her examination of the burden it 
contained. Then their thirst was for drama—to see, to drink every wonderful 
syllable those lovers had written. 

Miss Vincent’s hand was upon one of Matey’s letters. She had come across 
the sister of little Collett, Selina her name was, carrying it. She saw nothing of 
the others. Aminta was not the girl to let her. Nor did Mr. Cuper dare demand 
from Matey a sight or restitution of the young lady’s half of the correspondence. 
He preached heavily at Matey; deplored that the boy he most trusted, etc.—the 


school could have repeated it without hearing. We know the master’s lecture 
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in tones—it sings up to sing down, and touches nobody. As soon as he dropped 
to natural talk, and spoke of his responsibility and Miss Vincent’s, Matey gave 
the word of a man of honour that he would not seek to communicate further 
with Miss Farrell at the school. 

Now there was a regular thunder-hush among the boys on the rare occasions 
when they met the girls. All that Matey and Browny were forbidden to write 
they dooked—much like what it had been before the discovery ; and they dragged 


the boys back from promised instant events. It was, nevertheless, a heaving 
picture, like the sea in the background of a marine piece at the theatre, which 
rouses anticipations of storm, and shows readiness. Browny’s full eyebrow sat 


on her dark eye like a cloud of winter noons over the vanishing sun. Matey 
was the prisoner gazing at light of a barred window and measuring the strength 
of the bars. She looked unhappy, but looked unbeaten more. Her look at 
him fed the school on thoughts of what love really is, when it is not fished out 
of books and poetry. For though she was pale, starved and pale, they could see 
she was never the one to be sighing; and as for him, he looked ground down 
all to edge. However much they puzzled over things, she made them feel they 
were sure, as to her, that she drove straight and meant blood, the life or death 
of it: all her own, if need be, and confidence in the captain she had chosen. 
She could have been imagined saying, There’s a storm, but I am ready to embark 
with you this minute. 

That sign of courage in real danger ennobled her among girls. The name 
Browny was put aside for a respectful Aminta. Big and bright events to come 
out in the world were hinted, from the love of such a couple. ‘The boys were 
not ashamed to speak the very word love. How he does love that girl! Well, 
and how she loves him! She did, but the boys had to be seeing her look at 
Matey if they were to put the girl on some balanced equality with a fellow she 
was compelled to love. It seemed to them that he gave, and that she was a 
creature carried to him, like driftwood along the current of the flood, given, in 
spite of herself. When they saw those eyes of hers they were impressed with an 
idea of her as a voluntary giver too; pretty well the half to the bargain; and 
it confused their notion of feminine inferiority. They resolved to think her an 
exceptional girl, which, in truth, they could easily do, for none but an exceptional 
girl could win Matey to love her. 

Since nothing appeared likely to happen at the school, they speculated upon 
what would occur out in the world, and were assisted to conjecture by a rumour, 
telling of Aminta Farrell’s aunt as a resident at Dover. Those were days when 
the benevolently international M. de Porquet had begun to act as interpreter to 
English schools in the portico of the French language; and under his guidance 
it was asked, in contempt of the answer, Combien de postes @ici a Douvres? But, 
accepting the rumour as a piece of information, the answer became important. 
Ici was twenty miles to the north-west of London. How long would it take Matey 
to reach Douvres? Or at which of the combien did he intend to waylay and away 
with Aminta? The boys went about pounding at the interrogative French 
phrase in due sincerity, behind the burlesque of traveller bothering coachman. 
Matey’s designs could be guessed only by a knowledge of his character: that he 
was not the fellow to give up the girl he had taken to; and impediments might 
multiply ; but he would bear them down. Three days before the break-up of the 
school another rumour came tearing through it: Aminta’s aunt had withdrawn her 
from Miss Vincent’s. And now rose the question, two-dozen-mouthed, Did Matey 
know her address at Douvres? His face grew stringy and his voice harder, 
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and his eyes ready to burst from a smother of fire. All the same he did his 
work: he was the good old fellow at games, considerate in school affairs, kind 
to the youngsters; he was heard to laugh. He liked best the company of his 
little French friend from Orthez, over whose shoulder his hand was laid sometimes 
as they strolled and chatted in two languages. He really went a long way to 
make French fellows popular, and the boys were sorry that little Emile was off 
to finish his foreign education in Germany. His English was pretty good, thanks 
to Matey. He went away, promising to remember old England, saying he was 
French first, aad a Briton next. He had lots of pluck; which accounted for Matey’s 
choice of him as a friend among the juniors. 


CHAPTER IL. 
LADY CHARLOTTE. 


LOVE-PASSAGES at a school must produce a ringing crisis if they are to leave the 
rosy impression which spans the gap of holidays. Neither Matey nor Browny 
returned to their yoke, and Cuper’s boys recollected the couple chiefly on Sundays. 
They remembered several of Matey’s doings and sayings: his running and _ high 
leaping, his bowling, a maxim or two of his, and the tight strong fellow he was; 
also that the damsel’s colour distinctly counted for dark. She became nearly 
black in their minds. Well, and Englishmen have been known to marry Indian 
princesses: some have a liking for negresses. There are Nubians rather pretty in 
pictures, if you can stand thick lips. Her colour does not matter, provided the 
girl is of the right sort. The exchange of letters between the lovers was mentioned. 
The discovery by Miss Vincent of their cool habit of corresponding passed for 
an incident; and there it remained, stiff as a post, not being heated by a story 
to run. So the foregone excitement lost warmth, and went out like a winter sun 
at noon or a match lighted before the candle is handy. 

Lord Ormont continued to be a subject of discussion from time to time, for 
he was a name in the newspapers; and Mr. Shalders had been worked by Matey 
Weyburn into a state of raw antagonism at the mention of the gallant General ; 
he could not avoid sitting in judgment on him. 

According to Mr. Shalders, the opinion of all thoughtful people in England 
was with John Company and the better part of the Press to condemn Lord 
Ormont in his quarrel with the Commissioner of one of the Indian provinces, 
who had the support of the Governor of his Presidency and of the Viceroy; the 
latter not unreservedly, yet ostensibly inclined to condemn a too prompt military 
hand. The Gordian knot of a difficulty cut is agreeable in the contemplation 
of an official chief hesitating to use the sword and benefiting by having it done 
for him. Lord Ormont certainly cut the knot. 

Mr. Shalders was cornered by the boys, coming at him one after another 
without a stop, vowing it was the exercise of a military judgment upon a military 
question at a period of urgency, which had brought about the quarrel with the 
Commissioner and the reproof of the Governor. He betrayed the man completely 
cornered by generalising. He said,— 

“We are a civilian people; we pride ourselves on having civilian methods.” 

“How can that be if we have won India with guns and swords?” 

“But that splendid jewel for England’s tiara won,” said he (and he might as 
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well have said crown), “we are bound to sheathe the sword and govern by the 
Book of the Law.” 

“But if they won’t have the Book of the Law!” 

“They know the power behind it!” 

“Not if we knock nothing harder than the Book of the Law upon their 
skulls.” 

“Happily for the country, England’s councils are not directed by boys!” 

* Ah, but we're speaking of India, Mr. Shalders.” 

“You are presuming to speak of an act of insubordination committed by a 
military officer under civilian command.” 

“What if we find an influential Indian prince engaged in conspiracy ?” 

“We look for proof.” 

“ Suppose we have good proof ?” 

“We summon him to exonerate himself.” 

“No, we mount and ride straight away into his territory, spot the treason, 
deport him, and rule in his place!” 

It was all very well for Mr. Shalders to say he talked to boys; he was cornered 
again, as his shrug confessed. 

The boys asked among themselves whether he would have taken the same 
view if his Murat had done it! 

These illogical boys fought for Matey Weyburn in their defence of Lord 
Ormont. Somewhere, they were sure, old Matey was hammering to the same 
end—they could hear him. ‘Thought of him inspired them to unwonted 
argumentative energy, that they might support his cause, and scatter the gloomy 
prediction of the school, as going to the dogs now Matey had left. 

The subject provoked everywhere in Great Britain a division similar to that 
between master and boys at Cuper’s establishment: one party for our modern 
English magisterial methods with Indians, the other for the decisive Oriental 
at the early time, to suit their native tastes; and the Book of the Law is t» be 


sword is out smartly at the hint of a warning to protect the sword’s conquests. 
Under one aspect we appear potteringly European; under another, drunk of 
the East. Lord Ormont’s ride at the head of two hundred horsemen across a 
stretch of country including hill and forest, to fall like a bolt from the blue 
on the suspected Prince in the midst of his gathering warriors, was a handsome 
piece of daring, and the high-handed treatment of the Prince was held by his 
advocates to be justified by the provocation and the result. He scattered an 
unprepared body of many hundreds, who might have enveloped him, and who 
would presumptively have stood their ground, had they not taken his handful 
to be the advance of regiments. ‘These are the deeds that win empires! the 
argument in his favour ran. Are they of a character to maintain empires? the 
counter-question was urged. Men of a deliberative aspect were not wanting in 
approval of the sharp and summary of the sword in air when we have to deal with 
Indians. They chose to regard it as a matter of the dealing with Indians, and 


put aside the question of the contempt of civil authority. Counting the cries, 
Lord Ormont won his case. Festival aldermen, smoking clubmen, buckskin 


squires, obsequious yet privately excitable tradesmen, sedentary coachmen and 
cabmen, of Viking descent, were set to think like boys about him: and_ the 
boys, the women, and the poets formed a tipsy chorus. Journalists, on the whole, 


were fairly halved, as regarded numbers. In relation to weight, they were with 
the burgess and the presbyter: they preponderated heavily in the direction of 
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England’s burgess view of all cases disputed between civilian and soldier. But 
that was when the peril was over. 

Admirers of Lord Ormont enjoyed a perusal of a letter addressed by him to 
the burgess’s journal; and so did his detractors. The printing of it was an act 
of editorial ruthlessness. The noble soldier had no mould in his intellectual or 
educational foundry for the casting of sentences ; and the editor’s leading type to 
the letter, without further notice of the writer—who was given a prominent place 
or scaffolding for the execution of himself publicly, if it pleased him to do that 
thing—tickled the critical mind. Lord Ormont wrote intemperately. 

His ‘Titanic hurling of blocks against critics did no harm to an enemy skilled 
in the use of trimmer weapons, notably the fine one of letting big missiles rebound. 
He wrote from India, with Indian heat-—‘‘ curry and capsicums,” it was remarked. 
He dared to claim the countenance of the Commander-in-chief of the Army of 
India for an act disapproved by the India House. Other letters might be on their 
way, curryer than the preceding, his friends feared ; and might also be malevolently 
printed, similarly commissioning the reverberation of them to belabour his name 
before the public. Admirers were still prepared to admire; but aldermen not at 
the feast, squirearchs not in the saddle or at the bottle, some few of the juvenile 
and female fervent, were becoming susceptible to a frosty critical tone in the public 
pronunciation of Lord Ormont’s name since the printing of his letter and the letters 


it called forth. None of them doubted that his case was good. ‘The doubt 
concerned the effect on it of his manner of pleading it. And if he damaged his 
case, he compromised his admirers. Why, the case of a man who has cleverly 


won a bold stroke for his country must be good, as long as he holds his tongue. 
A grateful country will right him in the end: he has only to wait, and not so very 
long. “This I did: now examine it.” Nothing more needed to be said by 
him, if that. 

True, he has a temper. It is owned that he is a hero. We take him with his 
qualities, impetuosity being one, and not unsuited to his arm of the service, as he 
has shown. If his temper is high, it is an element of a character proved heroical. 
So has the sun his blotches, and we believe that they go to nourish the luminary, 
rather than that they are a disease of the photosphere. 

Lord Ormont’s apologists had to contend with anecdotes and dicta now pouring 
in from offended Britons, for illustration of an impetuosity fit to make another 
Charles XII. of Sweden—a gratuitous Coriolanus haughtiness as well, new among 
a people accustomed socially to bow the head to their nobles, and not, of late, 
expecting a kick for their pains. Newspapers wrote of him that, “a martinet to 
subordinates, he was known for the most unruly of lieutenants.” ‘They alluded to 
current sayings, as that he “habitually took counsel of his horse on the field when 
a movement was entrusted to his discretion.” Numerous were the journalistic 
sentences running under an air of eulogy of the lordly warrior purposely to be 
tripped, and producing their damnable effect, despite the obvious artifice. The 
writer of the letter from Bombay, signed Ormont, was a born subject for the 
antithetical craftmen’s tricky springes. 

He was, additionally, of infamous repute for morals in burgess estimation, from 
his having a keen appreciation of female beauty and a prickly sense of masculine 
honour. ‘The stir to his name roused pestilential domestic stories. In those days the 
aristocrat still claimed licence, and eminent soldier-nobles, comporting themselves as 
imitative servants of their god Mars, on the fields of love and war, stood necessarily 
prepared to vindicate their conduct on the field of the measured paces, without 
deeming themselves bounden to defend the course they took. Our burgess, who 
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bowed head to his aristocrat, and hired the soldier to fight for him, could not see 
that such misbehaviour necessarily ensued. Lord Ormont had fought duels at 
home and abroad. His readiness to fight again, and against odds, and with a 
totally unused weapon, was exhibited by his attack on the Press in the columns 
of the Press. It wore the comical face to the friends deploring it, which belongs 
to things we do that are so very like us. ‘They agreed with his devoted sister, 
Lady Charlotte Eglett, as to the prudence of keeping him out of England for a 
time, if possible. 

At the first perusal of the letter, Lady Charlotte quitted her place in Leicestershire, 
husband, horses, guests, the hunt, to scour across a vacant London and pick up 
acquaintainces under stress to be spots there in the hunting season, with them to 
gossip for counsel on the subject of “Ormont’s hand-grenade,” and how to stop 
and extinguish a second. She was a person given to plain speech. “ Stinkpot ” 
she called it, when acknowledging foul elements in the composition and the harm 
it did to the unskilful balist. Her view of the burgess English imaged a mighty 
monster behind bars, to whom we offer anything but our hand. As soon as he 
gets hold of that he has you; he won’t let it loose with flesh on the bones. We 
must offend him—we can’t be man or woman without offending his tastes and 
his worships; but while we keep from contact (¢e. intercommunication) he may 
growl, he is harmless. Witness the many occasions when her brother offended worse, 
and had been unworried, only growled at, and distantly, not in a way to rouse 
concern ; and at the next review, or procession into the City, or public display of 
any sort, Ormont had but to show himself, he was the popular favourite immediately. 
He had not committed the folly of writing a letter to a newspaper then. 

Lady Charlotte paid an early visit to the office of the great London solicitor, 
Arthur Abner, who wielded the Law as an instrument of protection for countless 
illustrious people afflicted by what they stir or attract in a wealthy metropolis. 
She went simply to gossip of her brother’s affairs with a refreshing man of the 
world, not given to circumlocutions, and not afraid of her: she had no deeper 
object ; but fancying she heard the clerk, on his jump from the stool, inform her 
that Mr. Abner was out, “Out?” she cried, and rattled the room, thumping, under 
knitted brows. “Out of town?” For a man of business taking holidays, when 
a lady craves for gossip, disappointed her faith in him as cruelly as the shut-up, 
empty inn the broken hunter knocking at a hollow door miles off home. 

Mr. Abner, hatted and gloved and smiling, came forth. “ ‘Going out,’ the 
man meant, Lady Charlotte. At your service for five minutes.” 

She complimented his acuteness in the remark, “ You see I’ve only come to 
chat,” and entered his room. 

He led her to her theme: “The excitement is pretty well over.” 

“My brother’s my chief care—always was. I’m afraid he'll be pitchforking 
at it again, and we shall have another blast. That letter ought never to have 
been printed. That editor deserves the horsewhip for letting it appear. If he 
prints a second one I shall treat him as a personal enemy.” 

“ Better make a friend of him.” 

“ How ?” 

“Meet him at my table.” 

She jumped an illumined half-about on her chair. “So I will, then. What 
are the creature’s tastes ?” 

“ Hunting will do.” 

“ Hunts, does he?” The editor rose in her mind from the state of neuter 
to something of man. “I recollect an article in that paper on the Ormont duel. 
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I hate duelling, but I side with my brother. I had to laugh, though. Luckily, 
there’s no woman on hand at present, as far as I know. Ormont’s not likely 
to be hooked by garrison women or blacks. Those coloured women—some of 
ours too—send the nose to the clouds; not a bad sign for health. And there 
are men like that old Cardinal Guicciardini tells of ... hum! Ormont’s not 
one of them. I hope he’ll stay in India till this blows over, or I shall be 
hearing of provocations.” 

“You have seen the Duke?” 

She nodded. Her reserve was a summary of the interview. “ Kind, as he 
always is,” she said. “Ormont has no chance of employment unless there’s a 
European war. ‘They can’t overlook him in case of war. He'll have to pray 
for that.” 





“Lady Charlotte and the Editor met.” 


“Let us hope we sha’n’t get it.” 

“My wish; but I have to think of my brother. If he’s in England with no 
employment, he’s in a mess with women and men both. He kicks if he’s laid 
aside to rust. He has a big heart. That’s what I said: all he wants is to serve 
his country. If you won’t have war, give him Gibraltar or Malta, or command 
of one of our military districts. The South-eastern’ll be vacant soon. He’d like 
to be Constable of the Castle, and have an eye on France.” 

“T think he’s fond of the French ?” 

“Loves the French. Expects to have to fight them all the same. He loves 
his country best. Here’s the man eveiybody’s abusing!” 

“IT demur, my lady. I was dining the other day with a client of mine, and 
a youngster was present who spoke of Lord Ormont in a way I should like you 
to have heard. He seemed to know the whole of Lord Ormont’s career, from 
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the time of the ride to Paraguay up to the capture of the plotting Rajah. He 
carried the table.” 

“Good boy! We must turn to the boys for justice, then. Name your day 
for this man, this editor.” 

“T will see him. You shall have the day to-night.” 

Lady Charlotte and the editor met. She was racy, he anecdotal. Stag, fox, 
and hare ran before them, over fields and through drawing-rooms: the scent was 
rich. They found that they could talk to one another as they thought; that he 
was not the Isle-bound burgess, nor she the postured English great lady; and 
they exchanged salt, without which your current scandal is of exhausted savour. 
They enjoyed the peculiar novel relish of it, coming from a social pressman and a 
dame of high society. The different hemispheres became known as one sphere 
to these birds of broad wing convening in the upper blue above a quartered 
carcase earth. 

A week later a letter, the envelope of a bulky letter in Lord Ormont’s hand- 
writing, reached Lady Charlotte. ‘There was a single line from the editor : 


“ Would it please your ladyship to have this printed.” 
She read the letter, and replied : 
“Come to me for six days; you shall have the best mount in the county.” 


An editor devoid of malice might probably have forborne to print a letter that 
appealed to Lady Charlotte, or touched her sensations, as if a glimpse of the moon, 
on the homeward ride in winter on a nodding horse, had suddenly bared to view 
a precipitous quarry within two steps. There is no knowing: few men can forbear 
to tell a spicy story of their friends; and an editor, to whom an exhibition of the 
immensely preposterous on the part of one writing arrogantly must be provocative, 
would feel the interests of his journal, not to speak of the claims of readers, pluck 
at him when he meditated the consignment of such a precious composition to 
extinction. Lady Charlotte withheld a sight of the letter from Mr. Eglett. She 
laid it in her desk, understanding well that it was a laugh lost to the world. 
Poets could reasonably feign it to shake the desk inclosing it. She had a strong 
sense of humour; her mind reverted to the desk in a way to make her lips shut 
grimly. She sided with her brother. 

Only pen in hand did he lay himself open to the enemy. In his personal 
intercourse he was the last of men to be taken at a disadvantage. Lady Charlotte was 
brought round to the distasteful idea of some help coming from a legitimate adjunct 
at his elbow: a restraining woman—wife, it had to be said. And to name the word 
wife for ‘Thomas Rowsley, Earl of Ormont, put up the porcupine quills she bristled 
with at the survey of a sex thirsting, and likely to continue thirsting, for such honour. 
What woman had she known fit to bear the name? She had assumed the judicial 
seat upon the pretensions of several, and dismissed them to their limbo, after 
testifying against them. Who is to know the fit one in these mines of deception ? 
Women of the class offering wives decline to be taken on trial; they are boxes 
of puzzles—often dire surprises. Her brother knew them well enough to shy at the 
box. Her brother Rowsley had a funny pride, like a boy at a game, at the never 
having been caught by one among the many he made captive. She let him have 
it all to himself. 


He boasted it to a sister sharing the pride-—exultant in the cry of the hawk, 
scornful of ambitious poultry, a passed finger-post to the plucked, and_ really 
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regretful that no woman had been created fit for him. When she was not siding 
with her brother, women, however contemptible for their weakness, appeared to her 
as better than barn-door fowl, or vermin in their multitudes gnawing to get at the 
cheese-trap. She could be humane, even sisterly, with women whose conduct or 
prattle did not outrage plain sense, just as the stickler for the privileges of her 
class was large-heartedly charitable to the classes flowing in oily orderliness round 
about below it—if they did so flow. Unable to read woman’s character, except 
upon the broadest lines, as it were the spider’s main threads of its web, she read 
men minutely, from the fact that they were neither mysteries nor terrors to her, but 
creatures of importunate appetites, humorous objects; very manageable, if we leave 
the road to their muscles, dress their wounds, smoothe their creases, plume their 
vanity; and she had an unerring eye for the man to be used when a blow was 
needed, methods for setting him in action likewise. She knew how much stronger 
than ordinary men the woman who can put them in motion. They can be set to 
serve as pieces of cannon, under compliments on their superior powers, which were 
not all undervalued by her on their own merits, for she worshipped strength. But 
she said, with a certain amount of truth, that the women unaware of the advantage 
Society gave them (as to mastering men) were fools. 

Tender is not a word coming near to Lady Charlotte. ‘Thoughtful on behalf of 
the poor foolish victims of men she was. She had saved some, avenged others. 
It should be stated that her notion of saving was the saving of them from the 
public: she had thrown up a screen. ‘The saving of them from themselves was 
another matter—hopeless, to her thinking. How preach at a creature on the bend 
of passion’s rapids! One might as well read a chapter from the Bible to delirious 
patients. . When once a woman is taken with the love-passion, we must treat her 
as bitten; hide her antics from the public: that is the principal business. If she 
recovers, she resumes her place, and horrid old Nature, who drove her to the frenzy, 
is unlikely to bother or, at least, overthrow her again, unless she is one of the 
detestable wantons, past compassion or consideration. In the case reviewed, the 
woman has gone through fire, and is none the worse for her experiences: worth 
ten times what she was to an honest man, if men could be got to see it. Some 
do. Of those men who do not, Lady Charlotte spoke with the old family-nurse 
humour, which is familiar with the tricks and frailties of the infants; and it is a 
knife to probe the male, while seemingly it does the part of the napkin—pities 
and pats. They expect a return of much for the little that is next to nothing. 
They are full of expectations: and of what else? They are hard bargainers. 

She thought this of men; and she liked men by choice. She had an old nurse’s 
preference for the lustier male child. The others are puling things, easier to rear, 
because they bend better; and less esteemed, though they give less trouble, rouse 
less care. But when it came to the duel between the man and the woman, her 
sense of justice was moved to join her with the party of her unfairly handled sisters 
—a strong party, if it were not so cowardly, she had to think. 

Mr Eglett, her husband, accepted her—accepted the position into which he 
naturally fell beside her, and the ideas she imposed on him; for she never went 
counter to his principles. These were the fixed principles of a very wealthy man, 
who abhorred debt, and was punctilious in veracity, scrupulous in cleanliness of 
mind and body, devoted to the honour of his country, the interests of his class. 
She respected the high landmark possessing such principles, and she was therefore 
enabled to lead without the wish to rule. As it had been between them at the 
beginning, so it was now, when they were grandparents running on three lines of 


progeny from two daughters and a son: they were excellent friends. Few couples 
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can say more. The union was good English grey—that of a prolonged November, 
to which we are reconciled by occasions for the hunt and the gun. She was, 
nevertheless, an impassioned woman. ‘The feeling for her brother helped to satisfy 
her heart’s fires, though as little with her brother as with her husband was she 
demonstrative. Lord Ormont disrelished the caresses of relatives. 

She, for her part, had so strong a sympathy on behalf of poor gentlemen reduced 
to submit to any but a young woman’s hug, that when, bronzed from India, he 
quitted the carriage and mounted her steps at Olmer, the desire to fling herself on 
his neck and breast took form in the words: ‘Here you are home again, Rowsley ; 
glad to have you.” ‘They shook hands firmly. 

He remained three days at Olmer. His temper was mild, his frame of mind bad as 
could be. Angry evaporations had left a residuum of solid scorn for these “ English ” 
who rewarded soldierly services as though it were a question of damaged packages 
of calico. He threatened to take the first offer of a foreign State “not in insurrec- 
tion.” But clear sky was overhead. He was the Rowsley of the old boyish delight 
in field sports, reminiscences of prowlings and trappings in the woods, gropings along 
water-banks, enjoyment of racy gossip. He spoke wrathfully of ‘“‘one of their 
newspapers” which steadily persisted in withholding from publication every letter 
he wrote to it, after printing the first. And if it printed one, why not the others? 

Lady Charlotte put it on the quaintness of editors. 

He had found in London, perhaps, reason for saying that he should do well 
to be “out of this country” as early as he could; adding, presently, that he meant 
to go, though “it broke his heart to keep away from a six months’ rest at Steignton,” 
his Wiltshire estate. 

No woman was in the field. Lady Charlotte could have submitted to the 
intrusion of one of those at times wholesome victims, for the sake of the mollification 
the unhappy proud thing might bring to a hero smarting under injustice at the 
hands of chiefs and authorities. 

He passed on to Steignton, returned to London, and left England for Spain, 
as he wrote word, saying he hoped to settle at Steignton next year. He was 
absent the next year, and longer. Lady Charlotte had the surprising news that 
Steignton was let, shooting and all, for five years; and he had no appointment 
out of England or at home. When he came to Olmer again he was under one 
of his fits of reserve, best undisturbed. Her sympathy with a great soldier 
snubbed, an active man rusting, kept her from remonstrance. 

Three years later she was made meditative by the discovery of a woman’s 
being absolutely in the field, mistress of the field, and having been there for 
a considerable period, dating from about the time when he turned his back on 
England to visit a comrade-in-arms condemned by the doctors to pass the Winter 
in Malaga; and it was a young woman, a girl in her teens, a handsome girl. 
Handsome was to be expected; Ormont bargained for beauty. But report said 
the girl was very handsome, and showed breeding: she seemed a foreigner, walked 
like a Goddess, sat her horse the perfect Amazon. Rumour called her a Spaniard. 

“Not if she rides!” Lady Charlotte cut that short. 

Rumour had subsequently more to say. The reporter in her ear did not 
confirm it, and she was resolutely deaf to a story incredible of her brother— 
the man, of all men living, proudest of his name, blood, station. So proud was 
he by nature, too, that he disdained to complain of rank injustice ; he maintained 
a cheerful front against adversity and obloquy. And this man of complete self- 
command, who has every form of noble pride, gets cajoled like a twenty-year-old 
yahoo at college! Do you imagine it? To suppose of a man cherishing the 
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name of Ormont, that he would bestow it legally on a woman, a stranger, and 
imperil his race by mixing blood with a creature of unknown lineage, was—why, 
of course, it was to suppose him struck mad, and there never had been madness 
among the Ormonts: they were too careful of the purity of the strain. Lady 
Charlotte talked. She was excited, and ran her sentences to blanks, a cunning 
way for ministering consolation to her hearing, where the sentence intended a 
question, and the blank ending caught up the query tone and carried it dwindling 
away to the most distant of throttled interrogatives. She had, in this manner, only 
to ask,—her hearing received the comforting answer. it desired ; for she could take 
that thin far sound as a travelling laughter of incredulity, triumphant derision. 

This meant to her—though she scarcely knew it, though the most wilful of 
women declined to know it—a state of alarm. She had said of her brother in 
past days that he would have his time of danger after striking sixty. The 
dangerous person was to be young. 

But, then, Ormont had high principles with regard to the dues to his family. 
His principles could always be trusted. The dangerous young person would 
have to be a person of lineage, of a certain station at least: no need for a titled 
woman, only for warranted good blood. Is that to be found certificated out of 
the rolls of Society? It may just possibly be found, without certificate, however, 
in those muddled caverns where the excluded intermingle. Here and there, in 
a peasant family, or a small country tradesman’s just raised above a_ peasant, 
honest regenerating blood will be found. Nobles wanting refreshment from the 
soil might do worse than try a slip of one of those juicy weeds; ill-fated, sickly 
Royalties would be set-up striding through another half-century with such 
invigoration, if it could be done for them! ‘There are tales. The tales are 
honourably discredited by the crazy constitutions of the heirs to the diadem. 
Yes, but we are speculating on the matter seriously, as though it were one of 
intimate concern to the family. What is there to make us think that Ormont 
would marry? Impossible to imagine him intimidated. Unlikely that he, a 
practised reader of women, having so little of the woman in him, would be 
melted by a wily girl; as women in the twilight situation have often played the 
trick to come into the bright beams. How? ‘They do a desperate thing, and 
call it generosity, and then they appeal from it to my lord’s generosity; and 
so the two generosities drive off in a close carriage with a friend and a 
professional landlady for the blessing of the parson, and are legitimately united. 
Women have won round fools to give way in that way. And quite right too! 
thought Lady Charlotte, siding with nature and justice, as she reflected that no 
woman created would win round her brother to give way in that way. He was 
too acute. The moment the woman showed sign of becoming an actress, her 
doom was written. “ Poor idiot!” was not uncharitably inscribed by the sisterly 
lady on the tombstone of hopes aimed with scarce pardonable ambition at 
her brother. 

She blew away the rumour. Ormont, she vowed, had not entitled any woman 
to share and bear his title. And this was her interpretation of the report: he 
permitted (if he did permit) the woman to take his name, that he might have 
a scornful fling at the world maltreating him. Besides, the name was not 
published, it was not to be seen in the papers; it passed merely among male 
friends, tradesmen, servants: no great harm in that. 

Listen further. Here is an unknown ‘girl: why should he marry her? A 
girl consenting to the place beside a man of his handsome ripe age, is either 
bought, or she is madly enamoured ; she does not dictate terms. Ormont is not 
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of the brute buyers in that market. One sees it is the girl who leads the dance. 
A girl is rarely so madly enamoured as when she falls in love with her grand- 
father; she pitches herself at his head. ‘This had not happened for the first 
time in Ormont’s case; and he had never proposed marriage. Why should he 
do it now? 

But again, if the girl has breeding to some extent, he might think it her due 
that she should pass under the safeguard of his name, out of sight. 

Then, so far the report is trustworthy. We blow the rumour out of belief. 
A young woman there is: she is not a wife. Lady Charlotte allowed her the 
fairly respectable post of Hecate of the Shades, as long as the girl was no 
pretender to the place and name in the upper sphere. Her deductions were 
plausible, convincing to friends shaken by her vehement manner of coming at 
them. She convinced herself by means of her multitude of reasons for not 
pursuing inquiry. Her brother said nothing. There was no need for him to 
speak. He seemed on one or two occasions in the act of getting himself 
together for the communication of a secret; and she made ready to listen hard, 
with ears, eyebrows, hard-shut mouth, and a gleam at the back of her eyes, for a 
signification of something she would refer him to after he had spoken. He looked 
at her and held his peace, or virtually held it,—that is, he said not one word on 
the subject she was to have told him she had anticipated. Lady Charlotte 
ascribed it to his recollection of the quick blusher, the pained blusher, she was 
in her girlhood at mention or print of the story of men and women. Who, 
not having known her, could conceive it! But who could conceive that, behind 
the positive, plain-dealing, downright woman of the world, there was at times, 
when a nerve was touched or an old blocked path of imagination thrown open, 
a sensitive youthfulness, still quick to blush as far as the skin of a grandmother 
matron might show it! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TUTOR. 


THERE was no counting now on Lord Ormont’s presence in the British gathering 
seasons, when wheatears wing across our fields or swallows return to their eaves. 
He forsook the hunt to roam the Continent, one of the vulgar band of tourists, 
honouring town only when May-flies had flown, and London’s indiscriminate people 
went about without their volatile heads. 

Lady Charlotte put these changed conditions upon the behaviour of the 
military authorities to her brother; saying that the wonder was he did not shake 
the dust of his country from his feet. In her wise head she rejoiced to think 
he was not the donkey she sketched for admiration; and she was partly consoled, 
or played at the taking of a comfort needed in her perpetual struggle with a 
phantom of a fact, by the reflection that a young woman on his arm would 
cause him to feel himself more at home abroad. Her mind’s habit of living warmly 
beside him in separation was vexed by the fixed intrusion of a female third 
person, who checked the run of intimate chatter, especially damped the fancied 
talk over early days—of which the creature was ignorant; and her propinquity 
to him arrested or broke the dialogue Lady Charlotte invented and pressed to 
renew. Buta wife, while letting him be seen, would have insisted on appropriating 
the thought of him—all his days, past as well as present. An impassioned sister’s 
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jealousy preferred that it should not be a wife reigning to dispute her share of 
her brother in imagination. 

Then came a rumour, telling of him as engaged upon the composition of 
his Memoirs. 

Lady Charlotte’s impulsive outcry: “ Writing them?” signified her grounds 
for alarm. 

Happily, Memoirs are not among the silly deeds done in a moment; they 
were somewhere ahead and over the hills: a band of brigands rather than a 
homely shining mansion, it was true; but distant; and a principal question shrieked 
to know whether he was composing them for publication. She could look forward 
with a girl’s pleasure to the perusal of them in manuscript, in a woody nook, 
in a fervour of partisanship, easily avoiding sight of errors, grammatical or moral. 
She chafed at the possible printing and publishing of them. ‘That would be 
equivalent to an exhibition of him clean-stripped for a run across London— 
brilliant in himself, spotty in the offence. Published Memoirs indicate the end 
of a man’s activity, and that he acknowledges the end; and at a period of Lord 
Ormont’s life when the denial of it should thunder. They are his final chapter, 
making mummy of the grand figrue they wrap in the printed stuff. ‘They are 
virtually his apology. Can those knowing Lord Ormont hear him apologise? 
But it is a craven apology if we stoop to expound: we are seen as pleading our 
case before the public. Call it by any name you please, and under any attitude, 
it is that. And set aside the writing: it may be perfect; the act is the degradation. 
It is a rousing of swarms. His friends and the public will see the proudest 
nobleman of his day, pleading his case in mangled English, in the headlong 
of an outpoured, undrilled, rabble vocabulary, doubling the ridicule by his 
imperturbability over the ridicule he excites: he who is no more ridiculous, 
cried the partisan sister, conjuring up the scene, not an ace more ridiculous, than 
a judge of assize calling himself miserable sinner on Sunday before the parson, 
after he has very properly condemned half a score of week-day miserable sinners 
to penal servitude or the rope. Nobody laughs at the judge. Everybody will 
be laughing at the scornful man down half-way to his knee-caps with a stutter 
of an apology for having done his duty to his country, after stigmatising numbers 
for inability or ill-will to do it. But Ormont’s weapon is the sword, not a pen! 
Lady Charlotte hunted her simile till the dogs had it or it ran to earth. 

She struck at the conclusion, that the young woman had been persuading 
him. An adoring young woman is the person to imagine and induce to the 
commission of such folly. “What do you think? You have seen her, you say,” 
she asked of a man she welcomed for his flavour of the worldling’s fine bile. 

Lord Adderwood made answer: “She may be having a hand in it. She 
worships, and that is your way of pulling Gods to the ground.” 

“Does she understand good English ?” 

“Speaks it.” 

“Can she write ?” 

“T have never had a letter from her.” 

“You tell me Morsfield admires the woman—would marry her to-morrow, if 
he could get her.” 

“He would go through the ceremony Ormont has performed, I do not doubt.” 

“T don’t doubt all of you are ready. She doesn’t encourage one ?” 

“On the contrary, all.” 

“She’s clever. This has been going on for now seven years, and, as far as I 
know, she has my brother fast.” 
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“She may have done the clever trick of having him fast from the beginning.” 
“She'd like people to think it.” 

“‘ She has an aunt to advertise it.” 

“ Ormont can’t swallow the woman, I’m told.” 

“Trying, if one is bound to get her down! ” 

“ Boasts of the connection everywhere she’s admitted, Randeller says.” 

“ Randeller procures the admission to various parti-coloured places.” 

“She must be a blinking moll-owl! And I ask any sane Christian or Pagan 
—proof enough!—would my brother Rowsley let his wife visit those places, those 
people? Monstrous to have the suspicion that he would, if you know him! Mrs. 
Lawrence Finchley, for example. I say nothing to hurt the poor woman; I back 
her against her imbecile of a husband. He brings a charge he can’t support ; 
she punishes him by taking three years’ lease of independence, and kicks up the 
grass all over the paddock, and then comes cuckoo, barking his name abroad 
to have her home again. You can win the shyest filly to corn at last! She 
goes, and he digests ruefully the hotch-potch of a dish the woman brings him. 
Only the world spies a side-head at her, husbanded or not, though the main 
fault was his, and she had a right to insist that he should be sure of his charge 
before he smacked her in the face with it before the world. In dealing with a 
woman, a man commonly prudent—put aside chivalry, justice, and the rest—should 
bind himself to disbelieve what he can’t prove. Otherwise, let him expect his 
whipping, with or without ornament. My opinion is, Lawrence Finchley had no 
solid foundation for his charge, except his being an imbecile. She wasn’t one of 
the adventurous women to jump the bars,—the gate had to be pushed open, and 
he did it. There she is; and I ask you, would my brother Rowsley let his zfe 
be intimate with her? And there are others. And, sauf votre respect, the men 
—Morsfield for one, Randeller another ?” 

“They have a wholesome dread of the lion.” 

“If they smell a chance with the lion’s bone—it’s the sweeter for being the 
lion’s. ‘These metaphors carry us off our ground. I must let these Ormont Memoirs 
run and upset him, if they get to print. I’ve only to oppose, printed they'll be. 
The same if I say a word of this woman, he marries her to-morrow morning. You 
speak of my driving men. Why can’t I drive Ormont? Because I’m too fond of 
him, ‘There you have the secret of the subjection of women: they can hold their 
own, and a bit more, when they’ve no enemy beating inside.” 

“ Hearts !—ah well, it’s possible. I don’t say no; I’ve not discovered them,” 
Lord Adderwood observed. 

They are indeed rarely discovered in the haunts he frequented. 

Her allusion to Mrs. Lawrence Finchley rapped him smartly, and she admired 
his impassiveness under the stroke. Such a spectacle was one of her pleasures. 

Lady Charlotte mentioned incidentally her want of a tutor for her grandson 
Leo during the winter holidays. He suggested an application to the clergyman of 
her parish. She was at feud with the Rev. Stephen Hampton-Evey,:and would not 
take, she said, a man to be a bootblack in her backyard or a woman a scullery- 
wench in her kitchen upon his recommendation. She described .the person of 
Mr. Hampton-Evey, his manner of speech, general opinions, professional doctrines ; 
rolled him into a ball and bowled him, with a shrug for lamentation over the decay 
of the good old order of manly English Protestant clergymen, who drank their 
port, bothered nobody about btlief, abstained from preaching their sermon, if 
requested ; were capital fellows in the hunting-field, too ; for if they came, they had 
the spur to hunt in the devil’s despite. Now we are going to have a kind of 
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bitter, clawed, forked female, in vestments over breeches. ‘“ How do you like that 
bundling of the sexes ?” 

Lord Adderwood liked the lines of division to be strictly and invitingly definite. 
He was thinking, as he reviewed the frittered appearance of the Rev. Stephen 
Hampton-Evey in Lady Charlotte’s hands, of the possibility that Lord Ormont, 
who was reputed to fear nobody, feared her. 
woman passing among his associates as 
the pseudo Lady Ormont might be the 
real one after all, and Isabella Lawrence 
Finchley prove right in the warning she 
gave to dogs of chase. 

The tutor required by Lady Charlotte 
was found for her by Mr. Abner. Their 
correspondence on the subject filled the 
space of a week, and then the gentleman 
hired to drive a creaky wheel came down 
from London to Olmer, arriving late in 
the evening. 

Lady Charlotte’s blunt ‘‘Oh!” when 
he entered her room and bowed upon the 
announcement of his name, was caused 
by an instantaneous perception and 
reflection that it would be prudent to 
keep her granddaughter Philippa, aged 
between seventeen and eighteen, out of 
his way. 

“You are a friend of Mr. Abner’s, 
are you?” 

He was not disconcerted. He replied, 
in an assured and pleasant voice, “I have 
hardly the pretension to be called a 
friend, madam.” 


In which case, the handsome young 


“Are you a Jew?” 

Her abruptness knocked something 
like a laugh almost out of him, but he 
restrained the signs of it. 

*T am not.” 

“You wouldn’t be ashamed to tell 
me you were one if you were?” 

* Not at all.” 

“You like the Jews?” 

“Those I know I like.” i 

“Not many Christians have the good ‘“‘He was not disconcerted.... ‘/ have hardly the 
sense and the good heart of Arthur Abner. pretension to be called a friend, Madam.'” 





Now go and eat. Come back to me when you’ve done. I hope you are hungry. 
Ask the butler for the winc you prefer.” 

She had not anticipated the enrolment in her household of a man so young 
and good-looking. These were qualifications for Cupid’s business, which his 
unstrained self-possession accentuated to a note of danger to her chicks, because 
she liked the taste of him. Her granddaughter Philippa was in the girl’s waxen 
age ; another, Beatrice, was coming to it. Both were under her care; and she 
was a vigilant woman, with an intuition and a knowledge of sex. She did not blame 
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Arthur Abner for sending her a good-looking young man; she had only a general 
idea that tutors in a house, and even visiting tutors, should smell of dust and 
wear a snuffy appearance. ‘The conditions will not always insure the tutors from 
foolishness, as her girl’s experience reminded her, but they protect the girl. 

“Your name is Weyburn; your father was an officer in the army, killed on the 
battlefield, Arthur Abner tells me,” was her somewhat severely-toned greeting to 
the young tutor on his presenting himself the second time. 

It had the sound of the preliminary of an indictment read in a Court of Law. 

“ My father died of his wounds in hospital,” he said. 

“Why did you not enter the service?” 

“Want of an income, my lady.” 

“Bad look-out, Army or Navy for gentlemen, if they stick to the school of 
honour. ‘The sedentary professions corrupt men: bad for the blood. ‘Those 
monastery monks found that out. They had to birch the devil out of them three 
times a day and half the night, howling like full-moon dogs all through their lives, 
till the flesh was off them. ‘That was their exercise, if they were for holiness. My 
brother, Lord Ormont, has never been still in his youth or his manhood. See him 
now. He counts his years by scores; and he has about as many wrinkles as you 
when you’re smiling. His cheeks are as red as yours now you're blushing. You 
ought to have left off that trick by this time. It’s well enough in a boy.” 

Against her will she was drawn to the young man and her consciousness of 
it plucked her back to caution with occasional jerks—quaint alternations of the 
familiar and the harshly formal in the stranger’s experience. 

“If I have your permission, Lady Charlotte,” said he, “the reason why I mount 
red a littlke—if I do it—is, you mention Lord Ormont, and I have followed his 
career since I was the youngest of boys. 

“Good to begin with the worship of a hero. He can’t sham, can’t deceive— 
not even a woman; and you're old enough to understand the temptation: they’re 
so silly. All the more, it’s a point of honour with a man of honour to shield her 
from herself. When it’s a girl——” 

The young man’s eyebrows bent. 

“Chapters of stories, if you want to hear them,” she resumed; “and I can 
vouch some of them true. Lord Ormont was never one of the wolves in 
a hood. Whatever you hear of him, you may be sure he laid no trap. He’s 
just the opposite to the hypocrite; so hypocrites hate him. I’ve heard them 
called high-priests of decency. Then we choose to be indecent and honest, if 
there’s a God to worship. Fear, they’re in the habit of saying—we are to 
fear God. A man here, a Rev. Hampton-Evey, you'll hear him harp on ‘fear 
God.’ Hypocrites may: honest sinners have no fear. And see the cause: they 
don’t deceive themselves—that is why. Do you think we can love what we 
fear? ‘They love God, or they disbelieve. And if they believe in Him, they 
know they can’t conceal anything from Him. Honesty means piety: we can’t 
be one without the other. And here are people—parsons—who talk of dying 
as going into the presence of our Maker, as if He had been all the while 


outside the world He created. ‘Those parsons, I told the Rev. Hampton-Evey 
here, make infidels—they make a puzzle of their God. I’m for a rational 
Deity. ‘They preach up a supernatural eccentric. I don’t say all: I’ve heard 
good sermons, and met sound-headed clergymen—not like that gaping Hampton- 
“vey, when a woman tells him she thinks for herself. We have him sitting 
on our parish. A free-thinker startles him as a kind of demon; but a female 
free-thinker is one of Satan’s concubines. He took it upon himself to reproach 
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me—flung his glove at my feet, because I sent a cheque to a poor man 
punished for blasphemy. The man had the right to his opinions, and he had 
the courage of his opinions. I doubt whether the Rev. Hampton-Evey would 
go with a willing heart to prison for his. All the better for him if he comes 
head-up out of a trial. But now see: all these parsons and judges and mobcaps 
insist upon conformity. A man with common manly courage comes before them, 
and he’s cast in penalties. Yet we know from history, in England, France, 
Germany, that the time of nonconformity brought out the manhood of the 
nation. Now, I say, a nation, to be a nation, must have men—I mean brave 
men. That’s what those hosts of female men combine to try to stifle. They 
won't succeed, but we shall want a war to teach the country the value of courage. 
You catch what I am driving at? They accuse my brother of immorality because 
he makes no pretence to be better than the men of his class.” 

Weyburn’s eyelids fluttered. Her kite-like ascent into the general, with the 
sudden drop on her choice morsel, switched his humour at the moment when 
he was respectfully considering that her dartings and gyrations had motive as 
much as the flight of the swallow for food. ‘They had meaning; and here was 
one of the great ladies of the land who thought for herself, and was thoughtful 
for the country. If she came down like a bird winged, it was her love of her 
brother that did it. His look at Lady Charlotte glistened. 

She raised her defences against the basilisk fascinating Philippa; and with 
a vow to keep them apart and deprive him of his chance, she relapsed upon 
the stiff frigidity which was not natural to her. It lasted long enough to put 
him on his guard under the seductions of a noble dame’s condescension to 
a familiar tone. But, as he was too well bred to show the change in_ his 
mind for her change of manner, and as she was the sister of his boyhood’s hero, 
and could be full of flavour, his eyes retained something of their sparkle. ‘They 
were ready to lighten again, in the way peculiar to him, when she, quite forgetting 
her defence of Philippa, disburdened herself of her antagonisms and enthusiasms, 
her hates and her loves all round the neighbourhood and over the world, won 
to confidential communication by this young man’s face. She confessed as much, 
had he been guided to perceive it. She said, “ Arthur Abner’s a reader of men: 
I can trust his word about them.” 

Presently, it is true, she added: “No man’s to be relied upon where there’s 
a woman.” She refused her implicit trust to saints—“if ever a man really was 
a saint before he was canonised !” 

Her penetrative instinct of sex kindled the scepticism. Sex she saw at play 
everywhere, dogging the conduct of affairs, directing them at times; she saw it 
as the animation of nature, senselessly stigmatized, hypocritically concealed, active 
in our thoughts where not in our deeds; and the declining of the decorous to 
see it, or admit the sight, got them abhorred bad names from her, after a touch 
at the deadly poison coming of that blindness, or blind-foldedness, and a grimly 
melancholy shrug over the cruelties resulting—cruelties chiefly affecting women. 

“You're too young to have thought upon such matters,” she said, for a 
finish to them. 

That was hardly true. 

“T have thought,” said Weyburn, and his head fell to reckoning of the small 
sum of his thoughts upon them. 

He was pulled up instantly for close inspection by the judge. “What is 
your age ?” 


“T am in my twenty-sixth year.” 
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“You have been among men: have you studied women?” 

“Not largely, Lady Charlotte. Opportunity has been wanting at French and 
German colleges.” 

“It’s only a large and a close and a pretty long study of them that can teach 
you anything; and you must get rid of the poetry about them, and be sure you 
haven’t lost it altogether. That’s what is called the golden mean. I’m not for 
the golden mean in every instance; it’s a way of exhorting to brutal selfishness. I 
grant it’s the right way in those questions. You'll learn in time.” Her scanning 
gaze at the young man’s face drove him along an avenue of his very possible 
chances of learning. “Certain to. But don’t tell me that at your age you have 
thought about women. You may say you have felt. A young man’s feelings 
about women are better reading for him six or a dozen chapters further on. Then 
he can sift and strain. It won’t be perfectly clear, but it will do.” 

Mr. Eglett hereupon threw the door open, and ushered in Master Leo. 

Lady Charlotte noticed that the tutor shook the boy’s hand offhandedly, 
with not a whit of the usual obtrusive geniality, and merely dropped him a 
word. Soon after, he was talking to Mr. Eglett of games at home and 
games abroad. Poor fun over there! We head the world in field games, at 
all events. He drew a picture of a foreigner of his acquaintance looking on 
at football. On the other hand, French boys and German, having passed a 
year or two at an English school, get the liking for our games, and do a lot 
of good when they go home. ‘The things we learn from them are to dance, 
to sing, and to study:—they are more in earnest than we about study. They 


teach us at fencing too. The tutor praised fencing as an exercise and an 
accomplishment. He had large reserves of eulogy for boxing. He knew the 


qualities of the famous bruisers of the time, cited fisty names, whose owners 
were then to be seen all over an admiring land in prints, in the glorious 
defensive-offensive attitude, England’s own—Touch me, if you dare! with bullish, 
or bull-dog or oak-bole fronts for the blow, handsome to pugilistic eyes. 

The young tutor had lighted on a pet theme of Mr. Eglett’s—the excelling 
virtues Of the practice of pugilism in old England, and the school of honour 
that it is to our lower population. “Fifty times better for them than cock-fighting,” 
he exclaimed, admitting that he could be an interested spectator at a ring or the 
pit: cock-fighting or ratting. 

“ Ratting seems to have more excuse,” the tutor said, and made no sign of a 
liking for either of those popular pastimes. As he disapproved without squeamishness, 
the impulsive but sharply critical woman close by nodded; and she gave him his 
dues for being no courtier. 

Leo had to be off to bed. The tutor spared him any struggle over the 
shaking of hands, and saying, “Good night, Leo,” continued the conversation. 
The boy went away visibly relieved of the cramp that seizes on a youngster at 
the formalities pertaining to these chilly and fateful introductions. 

“What do you think of the look of him?” Mr. Eglett asked. 

The tutor had not appeared to inspect the boy. ‘“ Big head,” he remarked. 
“Yes, Leo won’t want pushing at books when he’s once in harness. He will 
have six weeks of me. It’s more than the yeomanry get for drill per annum, 
and they’re expected to know something of a soldier’s duties. There’s a chance 
of putting him on the right road in certain matters. We'll walk, or ride, or skate, 
if the frost holds to-morrow: no lessons the first day.” 

“Do as you think fit,” said Lady Charlotte. 

The one defect she saw in the tutor did not concern his pupil. And a girl, 
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if hit, would be unable to see that this tutor, judged as a man, was to some 
extent despicable for accepting tutorships, and, one might say, dishonouring the 
family of a soldier of rank and distinction, by coming into houses at the back 
way, with footing enough to air his graces when once established there. He 
ought to have knocked at every door in the kingdom for help, rather than accept 
tutorships, and disturb households (or providently-minded mistresses of them) 
with all sorts of probably groundless apprehensions, founded naturally enough on 
the good looks he intrudes. 

This tutor committed the offence next day of showing he had a firm and 
easy seat in the saddle, which increased Lady Charlotte’s liking for him and 
irritated her watchful forecasts. She rode with the young man after lunch, “to 
show him the country,” and gave him a taste of what he took for her variable 
moods. He misjudged her. Like a swimmer going through warm and cold springs 
of certain lake waters, he thought her a capricious ladyship, dangerous for intimacy, 
alluring to the deeps and gripping with cramps. 

She pushed him to defend his choice of the tutor’s profession. 

“Think you understand boys?” she caught up his words; “you can’t. You 
can humour them, as you humour women. ‘They’re just as hard to read. And 
don’t tell me a young man can read women. Boys and women go on their 
instincts. Egyptologists can spell you hieroglyphs; they’d be stumped, as Leo 
would say, to read a spider out of an ink-pot over a sheet of paper.” 

“One gets to interpret by degrees, by observing their habits,” the tutor said, 
and vexed her with a towering complacency under provocation that went some 
way further to melt the woman she was, while her knowledge of the softness 
warned her still more of the duty of playing dragon round such a young man 
in her house. The despot is alert at every issue, to every chance; and she 
was one, the wakefuller for being benevolent; her mind had no sleep by day. 

Kor a month she subjected Mr. Matthew Weyburn to the microscope of her 


observation and the probe of her instinct. He proved that he could manage 
without cajoling a boy. The practical fact established, by agreement between 


herself and the unobservant gentleman who was her husband, Lady Charlotte 
allowed her meditations to drop an indifferent glance at the speculative views 
upon education entertained by this young tutor. To her mind they were flighty; 
but she liked him, and as her feelings dictated to her mind when she had not 
to think for others, she spoke of his views toleratingly, almost with an implied 
approval, after passing them through the form of burlesque to which she customarily 
treated things failing to waft her enthusiasm. In regard to Philippa he behaved 
well: he bestowed more of his attention on Beatrice, nearer Leo’s age, in talk 
about games and story-books and battles; nothing that he did when the girls 
were present betrayed the strutting plumed cock, bent to attract, or the sickly 
reptile, thirsty for a prize above him and meaning to have it, like Satan in Eden. 
Still, of course, he could not help his being a handsome fellow, having a vivid 
face and eyes transparent, whether blue or green, to flame of the brain exciting 
them ; and that becomes a picture in the dream of girls—a picture creating the 
dieam often. And Philippa had asked her grandmother, very ingenuously indeed, 
with a most natural candour, why “they saw so little of Leo’s hero.” Simple 
female child! 
However, there was no harm done, and Lady Charlotte liked him. She liked 
Forthwith, in the manner of her particular head, a restless head, she fell to 
work at combinations. 


few. 


hus :—he is a nice young fellow, well-bred, no cringing courtier, accomplished, 
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good at classics, fairish at mathematics, a scholar in French, German, Italian, 
with a shrewd knowledge of the different races, and with sound English sentiment 
too, and the capacity for writing good English, although in those views of his 
the ideas are unusual, therefore un-English, profoundly so. But his intentions 
are patriotic; they would not displease Lord Ormont. He has a worship of 
Lord Ormont. All we can say on behalf of an untried inferior is in that,—only 
the valiant admire devotedly. Well, he can write grammatical, readable English. 
What if Lord Ormont were to take him as a secretary while the Memoirs are in 
hand? He might help to chasten the sentences laughed at by those newspapers. 
Or he might, being a terrible critic of writing, and funny about styles, put it in 
an absurd light, that would cause the Memoirs to be tossed into the fire. He 
was made. for the post of secretary! The young man’s good looks would be out 
of harm’s way then. If any sprig of womankind come across him there, it will, 
at any rate, not be a girl. Women must take care of themselves. Only the fools 
among them run to mischief in the case of a handsome young fellow. 

Supposing a certain woman to be one of the fools? Lady Charlotte merely 
suggested it in the dashing current of her meditations—did not strike it out 
interrogatively. ‘The woman would be a fine specimen among her class ; that was 
all. For the favourite of Lord Ormont to stoop from her place beside him 
ay, but women do; heroes have had the woeful experience of that fact. First we 
see them aiming themselves at their hero; next they are shooting an eye at the 
handsome man. ‘The thirst of nature comes after that of their fancy, in conventional 
women. Sick of the hero tried, tired of their place in the market, no longer 
ashamed to acknowledge it, they begin to consult their own taste for beauty—they 
have it quite as much as the men have it; and when their worshipped figure of 
manliness, in a romantic sombrero, is a threadbare giant, showing bruises, they 





sink on their inherent desire for a dance with the handsome man. And the really 
handsome man is the most extraordinary of the rarities. No wonder that when he 
appears he slays them, walks over them like a pestilence ! 

This young Weyburn would touch the fancy of a woman of a romantic turn. 
Supposing her enthusiastic in her worship of the hero, after a number of years 
—for anything may be imagined where a woman is concerned—why, another 
enthusiasm for the same object, and on the part of a stranger, a stranger with 
effective eyes, rapidly leads to sympathy. Suppose the reverse—the enthusiasm 
gone to dust, or become a wheezy old bellows, as it does where there’s disparity 
of age, or it frequently does—then the sympathy with a good-looking stranger comes 
more rapidly still. 

These were Lady Charlotte’s glances right and left—idle flights of the eye of 
a mounted Amazon across hedges at the canter along the main road of her 
scheme ; which was to do a service to the young man she liked and to the brother 
she loved, for the marked advantage of both equally; perhaps for the chance of 
a little gossip to follow about that tenacious woman by whom her brother was held 
hard and fast, kept away from friends and relatives, isolated, insomuch as to have 
given up living on his estate—the old home !—because he would not disgrace it 
or incur odium by taking her there. 

In consequence of Lord Ormont’s resistance to pressure from her on two or 


three occasions, she chose to nurse and be governed by the maxim for herself: 
Never propose a plan to him, if you want it adopted. ‘That was her way of 
harmlessly solacing love’s vindictiveness for an injury. 

She sent Arthur Abner a letter, thanking him for his recommendation of young 
Mr. Weyburn, stating her benevolent wishes as regarded the young man and “those 
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hateful Memoirs,” requesting that her name should not be mentioned in the affair, 
because she was anxious on all grounds to have the proposal accepted by her 
brother. She could have vowed to herself that she wrote sincerely. ‘“ He must 
want a secretary. He would be shy at an offer of one from me. Do you hint 
it, if you get a chance. You gave us Mr. Weyburn, and Mr. Eglett and I like 
him. Ormont would too, I am certain. You have obliged him before ; this will 
be better than anything you have done for us. It will stop the Memoirs, or else 
give them a polish. Your young friend has made me laugh over stuff taken for 
literature until we put on our spectacles. Leo jogs along in harness now, and 
may do some work at school yet.” 

Having posted her letter, she left the issue to chance, as we may when conscience 
is easy. An answer came the day before Weyburn’s departure. Arthur Abner had 
met Lord Ormont in the street, had spoken of the rumour of Memoirs promised 
to the world, hinted at the possible need for a secretary; “ Lord Ormont would 
appoint a day to see Mr. Weyburn.’ 

Lady Charlotte considered that to be as good as the engagement. 

“So we keep you in the family,” she said. ‘‘ And now look here: you ought 
to know my brother’s ways, if you’re going to serve him. You'll have to guess 
at half of everything he tells you; he'll expect you to know the whole. ‘There’s 
no man so secret. Why? he fears nothing. I can’t tell why. And what his 
mouth shuts on, he exposes as if in his hand. Of course he’s proud, and good 
reason. You'll see when you mustn’t offend. A lady’s in the house—I hear of it. 
She takes his name, they say. She may be a respectable woman—l’ve heard no 
scandal. We have to hear of a Lady Ormont out of Society! We have to suppose 
it means there’s not to be a real one. He can’t marry if he has allowed her 
to go about bearing his name. She has a fool of an aunt, I’m told; as often 
in the house as not. Good proof of his fondness for the woman, if he swallows 
half a year of the aunt! Well, you won't, unless you’ve mere man’s eyes, be 
able to help seeing him try to hide what he suffers from that aunt. He bears 
it, like the man he is; but woe to another betraying it! She has a tongue 
that goes like the reel of a rod, with a pike bolting out of the shallows to the 
snag he knows—to wind round it and defy you to pull. Often my brother Rowsley 
and I have fished the day long, and in hard weather, and brought home a basket ; 
and he boasted of it more than of anything he has ever done since. ‘That woman 
holds him away from me now. I say no harm of her. She may be right enough 
from her point of view; or it mayn’t be owing to her. I wouldn’t blame a woman. 
Well, but my point with you is, you swallow the woman's aunt—the lady’s aunt 
—without betraying you suffer at all. Lord Ormont has eyes of an eagle for 
a speck above the surface. All the more because the aunt is a gabbling idiot 
does he—I say it seeing it—fire up to defend her from the sneer of the lip or 
half a sign of it! No, you would be on your guard; I can trust you. Of 
course you’d behave like the gentleman you are where any kind of woman’s 
concerned ; but you mustn’t let a shadow be seen, think what you may. ‘The 
woman—lady—calling herself Lady Ormont: poor woman, I should do the same 
in her place,—she has a hard game to play; I have to be for my family: she 
has manners, I’m told; holds herself properly. She fancies she brings him up 
to the altar, in the end, by decent behaviour. ‘That’s a delusion. It’s creditable to 
her, only she can’t understand the claims of the family upon a man like my 
brother. When you have spare time—‘“kick-ups,” he used to call it, writing 
to me from school—come here; you're welcome, after three days’ notice. I 
shall be glad to see you again. You’ve gone some way to make a man of Leo.” 
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He liked her well: he promised to come. She was a sinewy bite of the gentle 
sex, but she had much flavour, and she gave nourishment. 

“ Let me have three days’ notice,” she repeated. 

“Not less, Lady Charlotte,” said he. 

Weyburn received intimation from Arthur Abner of the likely day Lord Ormont 
would appoint, and he left Olmer for London to hold himself in readiness. Lady 
Charlotte and Leo drove him to meet the coach. Philippa, so strangely baffled 
in her natural curiosity, begged for a seat; she begged to be allowed to ride. 
Petitions were rejected. She stood at the window seeing “ Grandmama’s tutor,” 
as she named him, carried off by grandmama. Her nature was avenged on 
her tyrant grandmama: it brought up almost to her tongue thoughts which 
would have remained subterranean, under control of her habit of mind, or the 
nursery’s modesty, if she had been less tyrannically treated. ‘They were subterranean 
thoughts, nature’s original, such as the sense of injustice will rouse in young 
women; and they are better unstirred, for they ripen girls over-rapidly when 
they are made to revolve near the surface. It flashed on the girl why she had 
been treated tyrannically. 

“Grandmama has good taste in tutors,” was all that she said while the thoughts 
rolled over. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


(70 be continued. ) 
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CHRISTMAS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


IMPRESSTIONIST NOTES FROM MAORILAND. 


@x\HRISTMAS in New Zealand! Christmas by the 
i] side of some deep, still, land-locked fjord, whose 
fathomless green waters are so transparent and full 
of light as to appear but a denser atmosphere ; 
where the rock wall behind you is draped with a 
living curtain of maidenhair, hartstongue, staghorn 
and basket fern; where the silence would be 
appalling but for the splash and subdued roar of 
the waterfalls as they come seething down from 
the heights; where right over and against you 
tower the mountains, with inaccessible peaks lost 





in the blue, and glaciers sparkling like diamonds 


above the clouds. 

Christmas on the great “ cold lakes,” ringed in and girt about with Alpine ranges ; 
where all that is above and around them is mirrored in the placid depths ; where in 
places the lower levels of the mountains are clad with birch woods, and the green 
sheen of the forest contrasts with the crystalline beauty of snow, above; where the 
valleys hide ferny gulleys and sunlit lawns and babbling streams, and the abodes of 


men who hold possessions of great and small cattle above all that are to be found 
4 on old-world farms. Here, perhaps, in some nook of the dense bush which is not far 
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to seek, having eaten your dinner and lain back in luxurious ease, and lit your pipe, 
and watched how the grey vapour thereof mingles with the blue smoke of the wood 
fire as it curls and drifts amid the foliage, you may learn—possibly from the bell 
birds—the secret of that legion of the lost—the remnant of the Ngatimamoe, who, 
leaving the bones of their nation to whiten the battlefields of Waitaramea and Teihoka 
(where they were practically exterminated by the East Coast Maories), under their 
unconquered chieftain Te Uira, “The Lightning,” withdrew from human ken into 
the inmost recesses of the forests, between the west coast and where Lake Te Anau 
reflects the midnight stars. 

Christmas on the great, rolling, tussock-covered plains, where Mackenzie, who 
has given his name to the country-side (in exchange for much unlawfully taken), 








Giant's Causeway. 


long years ago lived up to his principles, which were, “That they should take who 
have the power, and they should keep who can,” and who was wont to “round 
up” the flocks and herds of his neighbours, and sell his spoil in parts of the island 
where the brands were unknown. Or on those plains that stretch unbroken from the 
chain of the Southern Alps to the coast; where the hot nor’-wester sears the face of 
the land like a breath from the pit, and where the tall plumes of the Tui grass and 
the great black blossoms of the flax, beside the river-beds, seem to whisper of the 
springtime, when the snows melt on the mountain heads, and the treacherous 
Rangitata and not less treacherous Rakaia come down their mile-wide courses in 
leaping yellow waves that make a mock of groins and bridges, and sweep away, on 
their tawny bosoms, the countless fruits of painful toil in mad riot to the sea. 
Christmas in the deep-throated gorge, on the stage eoach behind five romping 
horses, with a precipice of thousands of feet above and a precipice of thousands 
* 
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of feet below, and between you and /4a¢—which would mean instant death—only 
the nerve and skill of a single man. Yet the nerve is so assured, the skill so perfect, 
that with only a hand’s-breadth between your outer wheels and the edge, you may 
peer unconcernedly into the depths, and note the emerald-hued torrent gurgling and 
foaming over scarlet, lichen-covered boulders, and crane your neck to look at the 
heights, the leafage of which is starred by the white flowers of the ribbon-wood and 
koromiko, and dominated by the crimson masses of the rata bloom, from a little 
distance, making the forest growth to appear as if drenched with blood. 

Christmas near the undying fires of the Hot Lakes region; where the geysers hiss 
and scream, where the ground trembles and the springs boil, and where, alas! the lava 
and scoria have long obliterated one of the world’s wonders, in the Terraces of Lakes 
Rotomahana and Rotorua. 











George Sound. 


Christmas on an idle bay strewn with a hundred islets ; where, beneath such a 
blue as Naples cannot boast of, exertion becomes distasteful compared with the 
delights of lazing away the hours in a drifting boat, watching the cloud shadows 
stain the green of the dense Manuka scrub, and the turquoise-tinted wavelets 
combing the kelp on the sharp-pointed rocks of the foreshore. What Northern 
Christmas, garnished with snow and holly, can compare with the summerland 
delights of such as these! 

Nothing is better calculated to cause an Englishman, in Australia or New 
Zealand, to realise his antipodean environment, than the contrast afforded by a 
Christmas spent under the Southern Cross to such memories as he may have of 
Christmases passed in Northern lands. The typical Northern Christmas implies a 
reunion of the family and the family triends round the social hearth—for choice 
in a country house. Throughout Australasia—and the same holds good as regards 
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at least the North Island of New Zealand—people also seek a change of scene, and 
show a preference for the country over the town at Yule-tide ; but there all analogy 
ceases, for the motive which impels them to search out the cool and pleasant 
places of the earth, is a desire to escape the first onset of “ fierce Summer with 
drought on her tresses.” And though many of the mountain and coastal regions 
of Australasia, afford a welcome alternative to a residence in sweltering cities, or 
from the sight of “sere woodlands and sad wildernesses, and faint flocks and herds,” 
yet every year an increasing number of people set their faces southward, to a land 
whose physical features bear little resemblance to that they are leaving, and the grey 
expanse of South Pacific between Melbourne and Dunedin, is reddened by the 
vermilion-funneled ships of the Union Company’s fleet. 

They come from out the shallow reaches of the vast Port Phillip, and toss and 











Limestone Rocks, Bay of Islands. 


tumble through the cross seas of Bass’s Strait. At Hobart, restfully reposing in 
the shadow of its beetling mountain, the sea-awearied get a momentary halt—a 
taste of sunshiny beauty and tranquillity which makes leaving again a hard matter— 
and then, skirting the Tasmanian coast to where the great rock column of Cape 
Pillar stands out sentinel-wise at the southern extremity of the island, they commence 
the ocean voyage. The blue of the cloudless Australasian sky pales perceptibly as 
the ship runs down her gouth-easting, and then she steams into grey rain, and all 
the world is cold and grey and dripping. South of 28° the sadly-miscalled 
Pacific is seldom restful, and not infrequently tests the best seagoing qualities of 
the staunchest vessels; and the “Sounds boats,”—as the liners, which in the 
Christmas and midsummer seasons call in at one or more of the west coast 
sounds before making Dunedin, are termed—suffer no immunity from such experi- 
ences, notwithstanding the season of the year. Perhaps, after three or four days 
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of neutral-tinted skies, of continuous rain and angry seas, the travellers awaken 
to the fact that they are running parallel with a bold and magnificent coastline, 
for at intervals the thick grey curtain is torn asunder, disclosing glimpses of lofty 
mountain peaks, great beetling cliffs, forest and fern growth, and waterfalls which, 
in the distance, look like white strips painted on the brown rock; and ever and 
anon the land breeze sweeps across the decks, bringing to the senses the fragrance 
of wet woodlands. Then the darkness falls as the ship arrives opposite the entrance 
to Milford Sound, and with the engines slowed down so as to give her only 
steerage way, she rocks tranquilly on the waters like a tired gull, through the 
watches of the night. Dawn finds her thrashing her way through the short, angry 
seas in the teeth of a strong land breeze, stem on to that iron-bound coast; the 
mountains looming ahead, still clad in mist and sombre rain-clouds, shred-like 
fragments of which, white against the surrounding greyness, whirl and eddy about 
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Wet Jacket Arm. 

their summits, a wild harmony ot neutral tint. So land-locked is the entrance, 
that it is only when it seems as if a few more revolutions of the propeller must 
drive the ship’s bows against the rock-wall, that the opening appears. The helm 
is put over hard-a-port, and, with a sharp turn, the vessel glides through the sea 
cleft in the mountains which forms the gateway of this most majestic fjord. 

If you have visited every fjord in Norway, you cannot fail to be impressed 
by the beauty of Milford, more especially as seen under this aspect. The rain 
still descends in copious showers, but the breeze is left outside; and now from 
beneath the grey mantle the beauty of colour makes itself manifest. The blue- 
green of the tree-ferns, and thick-leafed bush, which grows wherever it can 
obtain a footing, together with innumerable varieties of moss and lichen, stands out 
against the rich brown of the rocks and mountains, and the water is a transparent 
emerald. The mountains rise almost perpendicularly on all sides, and down the 
precipices stream countless creamy cataracts, the work of the continuous rains. 
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In some, the sheer fall from the last ledge is so great that the water evaporates 
in a smoke-like cloud, while others are but gliding, serpent-like rivulets, which slide 
from cloud-capped summits to the water’s edge without a break in their continuity, 
and trailing their length over the mountain’s side, appear like the escaped tresses 
of some titanic maiden who had pillowed her head on the snow peaks. Presently 
the rain ceases, and the sun with mighty struggle breaks through the clouds, and 
the curling vapours roll up from the deep glens and secluded valleys. The snow 
on Mitre Peak, the glaciers on Mount Pembroke and numberless other mountain 
heads, flash the light abroad, and, as if to greet the advent of sunshine and 
warmth, from the ship’s side a signal gun is fired. At first no echo is perceptible ; 
then is heard a low, hoarse murmur, like that of a rushing sea at an immeasurable 
distance, which suddenly changes to thunderous echoes of the report multiplied a 
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thousandfold, repeated at regular intervals and growing louder with each repetition, as 
if some giant peak had toppled over and was bounding from crag to crag into the 
valley beneath, and the uproar terminates at last in one ear-splitting crash. 

The Sound winds in and out among the mountains, and continually appears 
to be coming to a full stop, but relents and discloses farther reaches ahead, each 
seeming to discover greater beauties than the last, till it culminates in the Head 
of the Sound, or Harrison’s Cove, where the Bowen Falls form an imposing spectacle. 

Even Milford Sound is not without its local residents, their existence being 
testified to by a couple of huts on a_ small shingle beach near the falls; and 
if they are awaiting the arrival of their Christmas stores, or have not penetrated 
so far into the mountains on their daily quest as to be beyond earshot of the 
gunfire, they will board the vessel, and the curious may see what manner of men 
people these stupendous solitudes. 

If environment made character instead of merely modifying it, they should be 
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prophets, poets, artists, dreamers and enthusiasts, or religious fanatics or ascetics ; 
for the grandeur of the mountains might feed the visions of an Elijah or Saint 
Jerome or Peter the Hermit, while the isolation should satisfy the most exacting 
demands of any brown-cowled monk of the Trappist order. But they are none 
of these. Stalwart of frame, sunburnt of face, and somewhat sparing of speech, 
as are most men who lead more or less solitary lives, they are types of a class 
one meets in many out-of-the-way places of the world. They are there to question 
the mountains and the rivers as to their hidden treasures; they are gold-seekers or 
prospectors—the ever- 
shifting advance-guard 
of that army which, 
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in its striving to satisfy 
the world’s imperious 
needs, has opened up 
the greater part of Aus- 
tralasia, New Zealand, 
and the Western States 
of America. 

Ona “Sounds boat” 
from Dunedin you may 
enjoy a most delightful 
Christmas, for during a 
nine days’ trip you will 
perhaps visit most of 
the thirteen sounds, 
with all the most agree- 
able concomitants of a 
prolonged picnic, — in- 
cluding much joviality 
in the steamer’s “ social 
hall” at night. You 
will see Dusky Sound, 
as Captain Cook first 
saw it in 1773, and 
the haven where Van- 
couver found shelter in 
a tremendous gale, and 
all night long paced 
the decks of the Djys- 
covery, wondering if his 
ground-tackle would 


Dunedin. 


hold, and expecting every moment to hear the cabies part. You may explore the 
inlet of “Wet Jacket Arm ”—a sound in itself (leading from Acheron Passage, con- 
necting Dusky and Breaksea Sounds), with still waters mirroring verdure-clad 
mountains and a character of exceeding beauty, softness, and tranquillity—an ideal, 
restful summer haunt ; and George Sound, with its great waterfall and its mysterious 
lake, hidden in the mountain forest away and away hundreds of feet above sea 
level; but in grandeur and a quality of almost forbidding beauty, all are excelled 
by Milford Sound. It is not easy to avoid dwelling on the subject of the west 
coast sounds, nor wholly inappropriate; for to the visitor to the south of New 
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Zealand at Christmas time, one or more of them generally form his first, as it is 
the most characteristic introduction, to one of the loveliest lands under the sun. 
Dunedin—a city well and substantially built, and energetically prosperous, and, 
as seen from the heights of Roslyn, in possession of a site fair beyond description 
—is too thoroughly Scotch and Presbyterian to take much thought of Christmas. 
But from this, as from every other city in New Zealand, the young people, 
regarding Christmas as the great summer holiday, go out to mountain, lake, and 
forest ; and the face of the land fairly swarms with these and other tourists. You 
find them boating, fishing, mountaineering, idling on the great cold lakes (so called 
in contradistinction to the hot lakes of the North Island), a very favourite objective 
for the numerous camping-out parties being Mount Cook and the lakes of Pukaki 
and Tekapo. Scores of lads and lasses spend their Christmas under canvas; 
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but it is seldom one finds an entire family together, for in New Zealand, as 
throughout Australasia, the climate exerts a disintegrating influence on the family 
circle. The desire for open-air life and pastime, though characteristic of the 
population at large, is less strenuous in the old than in the young; the former 
have naturally a keener appreciation of comfort and distaste for exertion, while 
the latter generally prefer that a certain element of “roughing it” should enter 
into their holiday. Thus, while the seniors may be found in the party bent on 
a day’s excursion, they often remain in their homes or hotels, when the youngsters 
indulge in a more prolonged lapse into primitive conditions. Two chums 
frequently arrange to spend their Christmas alone together in the open, and if 
they are congenial—chums in the thorough acceptance of the term—a merry 
Christmas is assured, though spent in a different fashion from that preconceived 
by those, who first wedded conviviality to this most ancient “holy day.” They 
may be cadets—as the “colonial experience men” are termed in New Zealand 
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—on a sheep station, who, tired of the monotony of the plains, of eternal pasture- 
lands and wire fences and gorse hedges, elect to enjoy a few days in the heart of 
a forest; or, more generally, they are men whose occupations confine them to the 
town or city, and to whom the bush offers a more vivid contrast to their usual 
surroundings. But, in either case, they are bent on no mere sightseeing, and in 
seeking a sojourn in the wilds are merely obeying an instinct seemingly implanted 
in all of colonial birth, and which is doubtless their inheritance from sires, whose 
tastes led them first to explore and then subdue the wilderness. Whether camping 
out for a few days, or making a bush hostelry their base of operations, Christmas 
Day will find them in some woodland nook, sufficiently leafy to screen them from 
the midday blaze ; and the dinner having been eaten, and the “billy” put on the 
fire to boil water for the tea, something stronger is poured into the pannikins, and 





Devil's Punch bowl 


the friends pledge one another with a “Here’s to you, old man!” which is the 
chums’ toast throughout the world of the Southern Cross. Then follows the rest 
and smoke so grateful after a meal; and the warm, dreamy afternoon is passed, 
perhaps in an exchange of confidences and reminiscences, but more often in the 
silent musing strangely induced by the hush of nature—a stillness broken only by 
the clear notes of the bell-bird, the strange call of the kiwi, the cooing of the 
wonga pigeon on the higher branches, the brawl of :the stream, or the gentle 
breeze that sets the fern fronds waving and stirs the forest leaves. 
Christchurch—more essentially English even than Dunedin is essentially Scotch 
(for was not the province of Canterbury settled by Church of England county 
families ?)—makes a brave show on Christmas Eve, with its well-lit shop-fronts 
decorated with greenery and flowers; and while listening to its cathedral bells 
ringing out, not to a “wild sky” or “frosty light,” but to a balmy summer 
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evening, the traveller might imagine himself in some English country town on a 
warm August night. 

The gallant horses of the West Coast overland mail, from Christchurch to 
Hokitika, have their work cut out for them during Christmas week, dragging coaches 
as heavy with swarming tourists as when, in winter, they are loaded with six days’ 
mails, when snow and flood and landslip have blocked the mountain road. And, 
indeed, there are not many delights in any way connected with locomotion, that 
favourably compare with that royal summer flight across an island from sea to sea. 
Over roads cut in the faces of precipitous hills, the ascent of which occupies an 
hour and the descent ten minutes, over stern and forbidding, tussock-clad, treeless 
mountains, through desolate valleys and wind-swept gorges, through wastes of aching 
sterility and passes of sombre gloom, the coach, now climbing at a snail’s pace, 
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and anon descending with a rush that makes one gasp, proceeds on the first day’s 
journey. At night, in the rough hostelry of the Bealey, you doze over the great 
fires of birch logs (for even at Christmas time, at such altitudes, the cold is intense), 
and in dreams recall the last stage, when, without warning, you burst into the 
valley of the Upper Waimakariri—the coach road but a mere ledge, cut midway 
down in the face of a tremendous precipice, with the fierce, broad, green river 
brawling angrily some hundreds of feet below. The early morning stage of the 
next day’s drive is strangely unreal and weird, more especially in winter; and 
conscious observation chiefly registers such effects as—the focussed rays of the four 
great coach lamps falling on five handsome galloping horses, as coach and team 


thunder along a down grade and dash breast high into the black, swirling flood of 


the Bealey; the grey dawn vanquishing the yellow lamplight, and disclosing the 


Plutonic grandeur of the Bealey gorge, where the snow on the ground looks 
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ghastly in contrast with the dark, dense woods, where the waterfalls splash and 
roar, and where that of “The Devil’s Punch Bowl”—a great jet of white foaming 
water hung high on the mountain’s side, hides in impenetrable forest-growth its 
beginning and its end from the glance of the swift passing traveller. And _ then, 
up and up to the saddle of “ Arthur’s Pass,” the highest length of road in New 
Zealand, and hereabouts mainly defined by snow posts; and, with a last suggestion 
of winter in the cold wind blowing off the snow-fields and glaciers of Mount 
Rolleston and kindred mountain mammoths, you descend through the indescribable 
glories of the Otira gorge to the sylvan loveliness of the West Coast forests, and 
amid this umbrageous fairyland, and in an atmosphere of tropic softness, your 
journey draws to its end when, near the sunset hour, the sea again comes in sight. 
Auckland, throned between her two harbours, at Christmas time would be 
languishing from as enervating a temperature as that of Sydney, but for the 
constant cool sea-breezes which are the concomitants of her surpassingly charming site. 
And what a Christmas time may be spent there, flying through the deep channels 
on a yacht, close-hauled before a steady breeze, with beautiful islands and safe 
harbours everywhere about you, and your objective the lovely wooded hill and 
promontory of Momona on the island of Kawau, whence of old time issued the 
hordes of the Momona, bent on piratical raids on the various Maori tribes of 
the mainland. Here, you may pledge your friends in a Christmas toast on a spot 
where thousands were slain, when the mainland tribes coalesced against the common 
enemy, and the Pah of the Momona became the shambles of its defenders ; and, 
however little of the merriment suited to the season is associated with such memories, 
throughout the North Island of New Zealand it is not easy to escape them. From 
Wanganui to the Bay of Islands—where Christmas Day is the anniversary of the 
preaching of the first sermon in that part of the world, eighty years ago—the land 
abounds with associations of the struggles for supremacy, between the gallant 
English and equally gallant Maori. And though these and the preceding inter- 
tribal wars, with their accompanying libations of blood, are but memories, and the 
dominant race and the subdued now dwell peacefully enough together, it is well, 
occasionally, “to be fearful in our mirth,” and to spare a passing thought for those 
whose blood was the price of present security and possession, and whose lives and 


deaths rendered possible, the happy celebration of the Summer Christmas of the 
New Zealand of to-day. 


EDWARD JOHN Hart. 










URING the fifteen years I was Chaplain of 
Ag D—— Convict Prison, I was naturally thrown 
in contact with some very notorious characters. 
-*T am bound to admit that the majority of these individuals, 
however great their celebrity with the outside world, were 
* personally extremely dull and uninteresting. There was, how- 
ever, one notable exception—a man of the name of John Carlin. He had been 
implicated in an agrarian murder in Ireland, and had received a life sentence in 
consequence. He was one of the most interesting men I have ever met, and though 
unquestionably a consummate scoundrel in the ordinary sense of the word, there was 
a substratum of good in the man’s composition that attracted, and indeed fascinated 
me, in a remarkable degree. He was a Roman Catholic, and consequently my inter- 
course with him was in no sense of a spiritual nature; in fact, during my many 
conversations with the man, I rarely, if ever, touched on religious topics, holding 
as I do that the duty of a prison chaplain is to administer spiritual comfort to 
those of his own denomina- > 
tion, and not to proselytise. 
At the time of my appoint- 
ment to the chaplaincy he 
had been an inmate of the 
prison for ten years, but 
his incarceration had in no 
wise affected the natural 
loquacity of the man’s 
disposition ; and _ nothing 
afforded him greater plea- 
sure than to treat me to 
graphic descriptions of the 
outrages with which he had 
formerly been connected. 
- It is only natural to sup- 
pose, that in the course of 
these recitals, he  repre- 
sented his own share in 
the scenes he described in 
the most favou-able light 
possible ; but otherwise I 
have reason to believe his 
**He was one of the most interesting 
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an accurate representation of what actually took place. I have accordingly repro- 
duced them as nearly as possible in the man’s own words, and with the closest 
approach to his vernacular I can command. 

“Well, sir, you see ’twas all along of Peter Boyle’s eviction. That was the 
beginnin’ of all the throubles in Carndonagh that was to put more than one brave 
lad underground, and shut up many another beside myself in these Government 
rat-holes. You see, sir, ‘twas this way. Peter was always a wildish kind of a lad, 
not over-fond of work, and small blame to him, and for ever comin’ up before 
the Bench for trappin’ Mr. Olliver’s rabbits; and he was a bit behint wid the 
rent, maybe a matter of seven years or so; and what wid one thing and another 
they got to look on him up at Garvan House as a regular bad boy. So at last 
one day Mr. Olliver give him fair warnin’ that the next time he catched him after 
the rabbits, he’d have him out of that, bag and baggage. Well, sir, that very 
same night, by the divil’s own luck, Mr. Olliver’s keepers got hoult of poor Peter 
and his wee boy in the fir plantin’ forenenst the quarry, and wid them a trifle of 
fourscore rabbits. Well, you never see a man so downright mad as Mr. Olliver. 
He never tuk no notice of the poachin’ this time, but he just serves Peter wid a 
notice to quit, and gives him six weeks to clear out in. Of coorse, Peter, he tuk 
the whole matter as a mighty fine joke, and right plased he was not to be brought 
up before the Bench and fined. He never thought, no more nor any of us, that 
Mr. Olliver wud go for to turn him out of the house his own father built and his 
grandfather lived in before that, just for the matter of a few wild rabbits that 
God Almighty put on the earth for the use of the poor man as well as the rich; 
so when the bailiff and his men came and put Peter and his wife and child on 
the road, and just flung the chairs and tables and the pots and pans after them 
like so much dirt, the thing burst on them like a thunderbolt, and nothing could 
the poor man do but just sit there on the wall smokin’ and starin’ at the plates 
and dishes rollin’? in the mud, and Kate and the wean* screechin’ and hollerin’ 
all the while fit to crack your head. However, as soon as we heard tell of what 
had happened, some of us was up there purty quick wid our carts, and fetched 
down the things—there was little enough, anyway—and stowed them away here and 
there agin the day that Peter had a place of his own. And widow McCrossan, dacent 
woman, tuk in Kate and the child, and Peter went to lodge wid ould Dan 
Sweeney of Meenacolton. Next mornin’ before ever the sun was riz, up starts Peter 
for Garvan House mighty quiet and respectful for to see Mr. Olliver himself; for 
he had a kind of a notion somehow that this might be just a thrick of the agent’s, 
that’s Mr. Watson. Well, sir, that same forenoon, some two hours later, I was 
passin’ Barney Devine’s, and there leanin’ agin the wall was Peter, as black as 
thunder, and a look in his eye that, thinks I, means no good to ould Olliver ; 
for ye see, sir, he’d a queer way wid him when he was crossed, had Peter Boyle. 
I passed him the time of day, but he tuk no manner of notice, only walks right 
up and grabs hoult of me by the arm. 

“ John,’ he says, ‘ould Olliver’s put me out of Cloghogle, and I’m thinkin’ 
maybe that Kate and me’ll cross the water and try our luck the other side. But 
to-night I’ve asked a few of the boys to take a bite and a sup wid me in the ould 
home for the last time, and I’m countin’ on you, John, to be one of us. You'll 
not fail me, man?’ he says between his teeth, and shakin’ my arm fit to slip the 
shoulder. 

“© Peter,’ says I, grippin’ him by the hand, ‘I'll be there—leastways, what’s left 
of me when you done wid my arm—if it wor the last step I tuk in this world. 

* Anglicé baby. 
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I’ve stood by you and yours before now, and I’m not one to turn my back on ould 
friends when they’re in throuble.’ 

“¢ Faith, John, and you never said a truer word nor that same,’ says he ; ‘and 
you'll be there at ten sharp?’ 

“¢T will, says I; and wid 
that we parted. 

“ Now, sir, I'll not deny but 
what I knew right well ’twas not 
only for a partin’ glass Peter 
was for fetchin’ the boys up to 
Cloghogle that night; but it’s 
little love I had myself for ould 
Olliver and his crew, anyway, 
and there were one or two ould 
scores over and above Peter 
Boyle’s business that I’d not be 
backward in lendin’ a hand to 
wipe off. So, shortly before ten, 
wid my blackthorn switch in my 
hand, I tuk the road to Cloghogle. 
’Twas as grand a night as ever 
mortal man saw, wid not a breath 
of wind stirrin’, and a fine round 
moon, that showed up the track 
across the flow* as plain as day- 
light ; but, in troth, sir, I never 
tuk the road to the office on 
rent-day wid a heavier heart on 
me, and less spirit in me, than I 
had that night. ’T'was as though 
something was for ever pluckin’ 
at me, and whisperin’ in my ear, 
biddin’ me turn back and take 
to my bed, like the dacent, 
respectable man I’d always been. 
And once or twice I thought I 
see something movin’ in the 
turf-hags, that well-nigh made 
the soul lep clane out of my 
body, though ’twas only the shadow of the bog-myrtle on the water after all. How- 
ever, what wid the dead silence of the night, and the long black shadows, and one 
thing and another, before ever I got the length of Sullivan’s Hole, I was that 
skeered I didn’t know my right fut from my left ; so when I come to the ould burial- 
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*‘/'m countin' on you, John, 
to be one of us.” 


ground I’d have given the price of a new hat to have gone round by the high road ; 
but, being there, I was for passin’ it straight and bould, and widout so much as flingin’ 
a look that way, and whistlin’ a kind of a tune I knew wid all the wind in my body, 
for ’twas a cruel ugly place even in broad daylight, wid the coffins and skulls and 
bones stickin’ up through the ground as thick as daisies; and ’twas said as how 
ould Beardey Sullivan had been seen more nor onst walkin’ there at night and 
and playin’ skittles wid the bones and things. Well, sir, I was after passin’ the 
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place bould as a lion, and tryin’ all the while to think of somethin’ else; and so I 
did, till I was right forenenst it, and then that same somethin’ began whisperin’ me 
to throw a look that way out of the tail of my eye, just to make sure ’twas all right ; 
and, somehow, before ever I knew what I was doing, I was lookin’ straight at the 
place. And then I let such a yell as never was heard before or since ; for there, 
on his hands and knees among the bones, was ould Beardey himself, divil a less. 
And when he heard the screech I let, the spirit just lepped the wall and made off, 
and then I see ’twas only ould Mrs. Kearney’s white goat. And after that I fairly 
ran, and never drew breath till I reached Cloghogle and found myself the right side 
of Peter Boyle’s door. 

“There was ten of them there when I come in; and when I see who they 





“1 never tuk the road wid a heavier heart on me.” 


wor, I knew right well there’d be mischief brewin’ that night. ‘There was a table 
and chairs, and four bottles wid candles in ’em, and four more wid somethin’ better 
nor that inside, and a fine fire of turfs blazing on the hearth. And I fell to 
wondering where the things all come from; but I heard tell afterwards ’twas Dan 
Sweeney fetched them up in his cart. 

“*Come in, man, and welcome!’ shouts Peter; and begor! sir, I didn’t 
need tellin’ twice, for ’twas all I could do to stand, what wid the runnin’ and the 
scare of it. 

“Now, sir, I’ve no wish to worry you wid all that followed that night. Peter 
stood up and made a grand speech, in which he pointed out that what had happened 
to him might happen to every mother’s son of us any day; for not one of us but 
what was two or three years in arrear of rent; and our only coorse was to do 
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what had been done in other parts and show the landlords at onst that we was 
men and not slaves, and that we meant to stand up for the rights of the people, 
and resist all oppression and tyranny ; and a deal more of the same sort he said as 
nate and iligant as a member of Parliament. And the end of it was, we formed 
ourselves into a Council, and 1 was elected captain, for they all said as how they 
must have a scholar for captain, and there was only two scholars among us, that 
was myself and John Meagher the schoolmaster. So we two was put up, and the 
boys chose me by ballot. 

“So I was captain; and ‘deed, sir, I felt as proud of it as though I’d been 
chosen Emperor of Africa; and John Meagher was secretary, and Peter himself 
treasurer—and a mighty easy job of it he had by the same token! 

“ After that there was nothin’ wantin’ only to be sworn in, so as no man could 
turn traitor; so John Meagher drew up an oath and made a bit of a cross out of 
two pieces of wood; and the oath was like this :— 

“*T hereby swear to obey the orders of this Council in everything, and in all 
matters to be bound by the votes of the majority. And.if I fail in this, or bethray 
the secrets of the Council, I am a traitor, and my life is forfeit, and may the curse 
of God light on me and mine! And this I swear, so help me God.’ 

“ And we all repeated after him, and kissed the cross, which John said was far 
more bindin’ nor the Book, every man till it come to Pat McGrath and he was the 
last. But he just sat there and said nothin’, till they all hollers to him to stand up 
and swear. Then at last, after a piece, he starts up mighty red and hot about the 
face, and brings his ‘glass down wid a thwack that sent it to smithereens. 

“*¢ Begor, boys,’ says he, ‘I'll have none of it! I’m as good an Irishman and as 
good a Land-leaguer as any here, but I’ll not take that oath. And mark my words, 
Peter Boyle, that divil’s work ‘ll be the end of this night’s doin’s. I’m an older 
man nor any here barrin’ Dan Sweeney there, and I seen somethin’ of this sort 
before, and I never see no good come of it yet. And that’s my last word if I 
die for’t.’ 

“.And wid that he catches up his hat and his blackthorn switch, and makes for 
the door; and we all starin’ at him wid our mouths gapin’, and sayin’ nothing; for 
some of us was thinkin’ maybe he was right, and we’d have done betterer to have 
left the oath alone, though, faith, we was too dhrunk to think much at all anyway. 
So he makes for the door. But John Meagher starts up quicker nor you could 
wink your eye, and leps to the door and claps his back to it, and whips out of 
his pocket a bit of a small pistol—the weeniest thing ever ye saw—and hoults it 
straight at Pat’s head. And a quare thing it was entirely to see them two men 
stand there facin’ one another; for Pat was a great lusty man six fut high and 
more, and the other a small bit of a chap wid a face like a ferret, and no more 
Strength in him than a new-born calf; but that wee bit of iron in his hand made 
him the stronger of the two; and right well he knew it, for he stood there like a 
rock, as cool and as asy as you may wish, and never for a moment tuk his two 
eyes from Pat’s face—and quare small black eyes they was; and Pat, poor man, 
standin’ there shufflin’ wid his feet, mighty oncomfortable and tryin’ to dodge the 
mouth of the pistol. And so they stood for the space of a full minute, and it ‘vas 
John spoke first ; and a sneerin’ way he had wid him. 

“* Pat,’ says he, ‘ye always was a soft kind of a lad, wid no more grit in ye 
nor an ould hen, for all your great big body. Well, we want none of that sort here, 
and if you’re afeared to take the oath, you're free to go and welcome. But see 
here now, Pat, ma bouchal, before ye steps out into the could night and robs all 
the poor boys here of your pleasant company, there’s just two or three words I’d 
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like to whisper in your ear, just to show the interest I takes in ye. You've heared 
all the boys here take the oath you was afeared to take. Now, maybe, before a 
hundred years is out, ye’ll hear of some small matters stirrin’ in this neighbourhood, 
as’ll remind ye of this night. Well, Pat dear, if anything of that sort should happen, 
it'll be for the good of your health to be blind and deaf and dumb. Ye'll see 
nothin’, ye’ll hear nothin’, and ye’ll remember nothin’. For if ever ye whisper a 
word to any livin’ soul of what’s been doin’ here this night, by the soul of my 
grandmother all the polis and all the redcoats in Ireland ’Il not save ye. Oath or 
no oath, any man that turns traitor’s as dead as Sally McFarlane’s sow. And now 
good-night, Pat, and safe home to ye!’ 

“And wid that he just spins on his heel, leavin’ the door free. But Pat, poor 
man, gave never so much as a word nor sign to any of us, but just stepped out 
into the night and shut the door. 

“Well, sir, it’s little more we did that night, bein’ kind of sobered by what had 
happened ; but Peter made us fill our glasses and dhrink luck to the Council and 
bad end to ould Olliver. 

“And then we passed a resolution for all the world like a regular Parliament, 
and it was this: ‘that ontil Peter was reinstated no man nor baste should be 
allowed to make use of the Cloghogle, and that if they did ’twould be the worse 
for them.’ 


“And the sun was just lightin’ the east when we went home. And we never 
met at Cloghogle after that night for fear of the polis; but once a week reg’lar at 
Dan Sweeney’s. And I wrote out a big notice wid my own hand warnin’ every 


man and baste to keep clear of Cloghogle if they wud keep a whole skin on ’em ; 
and I posted it on the north wall of the chapel and signed it Captain Moonlight, 
as I'd read in the papers of others doin’, though the name was not near so common 
then as it became afterwards ; and grand fun it was to see all the people crowdin’ 
round it next mornin’ and wonderin’ who done it. 

“Now, sir, I’d not be for wearyin’ you wid more than what’s needful for my 
story ; but to let you understand rightly what followed, I must explain that on the 
Cloghogle farm was a big ten-acre field runnin’ right down to Carndonagh ; and on 
two sides of the field there ran the wee burn that’s the march of the townland ; 
and forenenst that was the wall of Mrs. McGlinchey’s byre ; and to the north of it 
was the bit of a patch where Peter grew his oats and potaters. Well, on the 
Monday followin’ the postin’ of the notice, I was up betimes to Barney Devine’s 
to fetch down a sack of meal—for the potaters was not yet fit to dig—and as I 
was passin’ by the ten-acre field I just stops short and rubs my eyes for the space 
of a full half-minute, thinkin’ maybe the mornin’ air had deluded my sight; for 
there, grazin’ as quiet and as onconcerned as if there wor no such thing as a notice 
or a Council, or a Captain Moonlight in the world, was a dozen of as fine fat 
bastes.as ever man clapped eyes on. Of coorse I knew they was Mr. Olliver’s, as 
there was no one else could put that number on; so, when I’d fetched down the 
meal, I steps across to Meenacolton for to consult wid Peter what we was to do. 
But he made nothin’ of it. 

“«Just lave the bastes alone, John,’ he says; ‘I’m thinkin’ maybe they’ll be 
lavin’ that shortly.’ 

“* How’s that ?’ says I, wonderin’. 

“*JTohn,’ says he, wid a kind of a look in his eye, ‘you’re a mighty fine hand 
at drawin’ up notices and such like, but there’s a thing or two ye don’t know yet. 
Just lave it alone, man, till ye see.’ 

“ And sure enough next mornin’ there was all them fat bastes lyin’ on their sides 
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houghed shameful ; and moanin’ and groanin’ and liftin’ up their heads as if to see 
why no one come to help ’em. 

“Twas past midday before Mr. Olliver’s men come down from Garvan, and they 
just had to slaughter ’em where they lay as best they could, for divil a soul in 
Carndonagh wud stir a finger to help them, by reason of the notice. Well, they 
done it at last, somehow, though ’twas purty near dark before they fetched away 
the last of the carcases. Begor, sir, but beef was plenty up at Garvan House that 
many a day ! 

“ Well, that was the first blow struck on either side, and mighty plased we was 
wid ourselves, and thought it a great victory for our party entirely. But a purty 
dear one for us it turned out, for the Grand Jury—bad luck to them !—awarded him 
#100 compensation for malicious injury as they call it, and the poor Carndonagh 
folks had to help pay it, and terrible mad they was wid Mr. Olliver by reason 
of that same. For Mr. Olliver, you see, sir, was a dour kind of a man, and as 
stubborn an ould divil as ever stepped, and not easily turned from what he’d a 
mind to do; and the third day after this there was twelve more bastes back in the 
field and Tim McCullough along wid ’em. And every evenin’ he druv ’em up to 
Garvan for fear of Captain Moonlight. But we on our side was not idle, for we 
served ould Tim wid a notice, warnin’ him that his time wud be short onless he 
quit comin’ to Cloghogle ; and John Meagher, he drew some mighty iligant pictures 
on it of coffins and such-like, the grandest ever ye saw; and, faith, them pictures 
was too much for poor Tim, for two days later he left Mr. Olliver wid never a word, 
and come into the town, and small blame to him, and a dacent kind of a man he 
was anyway. 

“ But it’s little good that did us either, for the very next day there was them 
damned bastes back agin, and wid ’em a man of the name of Archie Thompson, 
that was one of the keepers up at Garvan, and there he sat on the rocks under 
the wall that marches on McGlinchey’s farm as cool and innocent as a babe, only 
for a big loaded gun that lay beside him. 

“Well, John Meagher and myself set to work and drew up the grandest notices 
wid the iligantest pictures that ever mortal man clapped eyes on, and a terrible 
pity we tuk it to be to waste so much rale talent on a dirty thief of the world like 
that same ‘Thompson ; but we knew ’twas only fair and proper, so we did it and 
posted them reg’lar—three of ’em, all grander nor the first. And when we done 
that we done our duty, and could do anything that had to follow wid a clear 
conscience. Three days after we posted the last was the weekly meetin’ of the 
Council, and you may be sure there was none of us missin’ from Meenacolton that 
night, for not a man of us but knew that the moment to be doin’ had come, and 
that onless we was to be laughed out of the place, we must show the stuff we 
was made of. 

“Now, at all our meetings ’twas the custom to sit smokin’ and dhrinkin’ for an 
hour or so before we come to business, for we found it warmed the boys up and 
put life into ’em, and, indeed, helped matters in more ways nor one. So when we 
come to business that night, not a man of us but what was agreed Thompson must 
be put under; for in troth they was all as dhrunk as lords, and wud have agreed 
to blow up Dublin Castle, barrin’ John Meagher, of coorse, for he didn’t taste. 
Then we drew lots who was‘to do it. ‘The names was all put in a hat, and Hugh 

McGlinchey, bein’ the youngest, was tould to stand up and draw ; and the first that 
come out was the one to do it. 

“They was all quiet enough and sober enough when he put his hand in; and 
when he opened the paper and looked within ye might have heard a fly sneeze. 
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But he, poor lad, just stood there, foolish-like, lookin’ at it and twirlin’ it in his 
hand ; for ye see, sir, he could make nothin’ of it, bein’ no scholar. 

“ Well, this was more nor flesh and blood could stand, so I grabbed hoult of 
the paper and looked at it and read there his own name. And for a moment, 
sir, it come into my mind to call out my own name instead and burn the paper. 
And.begor, sir, I believe I’d have done it, but before I could so much as stir a 
finger John. Meagher—bad luck to him !—stretched across quick as lightnin’ and 
had the paper from my hand. Maybe he read somethin’ in my face, or belike 
saw my eye wanderin’ toward the candle, for nothin’ ever escaped him. Anyway, 
before I could open my mouth he had it. 

“¢QOh!’ says he, wid a laugh, ‘there’s no need to make any secret of it, Hugh, 
lad. Why didn’t ye tell us all the fortunate man ye wor? And us all waitin’ to 
congratulate you !’ 

* And at that every man’s face brightened as though he’d just sold a pig for 
the price of two; all except one, and he, poor lad, just went as white as death, 
and grabbed the back of a chair, and stood there starin’ at the wall and_ sayin’ 
nothing, only great drops of sweat rollin’ down his face. And begor, sir, my heart 
bled for the poor lad, for a finer nor a better never stepped, and he’d not yet a 
score of years at that time. So we sat there waitin’ for’m to speak ; and, after a 
piece, he made as though he was goin’ to speak, but nothin’ come, only a kind of 
a dry, husky gasp. So he sat down slowly wid a face on him like an ould man, 
and a hand shakin’ like a leaf in October. 

“ And ’twas John Meagher spoke first, for he was always freer at the speakin’ 
nor the rest of us. 

“* Hugh, my lad,’ he says, in the hearty, pleasant way he had wid him at times, 
“Sure it’s a proud man ye should be this day. It’s not often a lad of your years 
has such a chance of strikin’ a blow for ould Ireland, and all responsibility tuk 
off your own shoulders by reason that this is an order of the Council, so you can 
act wid a free conscience. And as to Thompson, what matters one or two more 
or less of the likes of him? He’s not one of us, as ye all know, but was brought 
here from the County Tyrone. And Father Coyle was tellin’ me only a little ago 
that it’s him and the likes of him that have druv us up here into the mountains, 
and says he, “’Twas a black day for Ireland when those thievin’, murdherin’ 
Scotchmen came here into Ulster a matter of three hunthred years ago, though, 
plase God, we’ll have them out of that some day.” And there’s few here’ll miss 
his ugly face, anyway ; so fill your glasses, boys, for a toast. Here’s luck to Hugh 
McGlinchey and the business he has on hand, and bloody end to all oppressors 
of the people, high or low!’ 

“We drained our glasses, every mother’s son of us, and Hugh along wid the 

rest; and a power of good it did the poor boy, for it give him back his voice, 
anyway. 
“* Boys,’ he says at last, in a low, husky kind of whisper, and starin’ straight 
into the fire, ‘for God’s sake, must I do it? It’s not that I’m feared; but the 
man’s a friend of my own, and many a day’s fishin’ on the Carron river he’s got 
for me off Mr. Olliver; and a cruel shame it seems entoirely to take a man’s life 
that never injured me or mine; and as quiet and dacent a body too, as you'd 
meet in all the country round.’ 

“*Hugh McGlinchey,’ says John Meagher, mighty grave and solemn all of a 
sudden, ‘let’s have an end of this foolish talk. What is to be done must be done, 
and you’re the man that’s been chosen to do it. The lots was drawn fair enough, 
and God knows we’d all have done our duty cheerfully if we’d been called on. 
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And I’m sure, Hugh my boy, you'll prove yourself the brave, true lad I know you 
to be, and a worthy son of your dacent father that’s gone--God rest his soul! And 
let there be no more of this talk about flirichin’ and drawin’ back, and the man 
bein’ a friend of your own, and all the rest of it; for see here, my man,’ he says, 
wid his voice suddenly become cruel and cold, and the wickedest look in his eye 
ever I saw, ‘ you should have thought of all that before. It’s too late now. You 
joined the Council of your own free will, and you tuk the oath of your own free 
will, no man compellin’ you ; and now you’re bound body and soul to both. Now 
to cut matters short, mind this. It’s your life or his; and if you’re the sensible 
lad I take you for, you’ll know which to value most. You’ve a week to do it in, 
and for the honour of your country and the Council, see ye make a nate job of 
it, and let there be no bunglin’; and we'll see you safe through—for we’re all in it 
as much as yourself, and if one swings, all swing.’ 

“¢That’s so,’ we all cried, as cheerfully as might be ; but in troth, sir, in spite 
of all John Meagher’s palaverin-—and there’s none ever I heard better at it nor 
himself—a kind of gloom seemed to have fallen on us all. We began to understand 
that what we’d entered into just by way of a bit of fun and divilment, and maybe, 
too, partly by reason of the lashins of whisky that was goin’ free, was no joke at all 
at all, but a downright bloody business. And the blue smoke curling up from the 
blazin’ turfs on the hearth seemed to some of us to take mighty quare shapes, 
some of ’em by no means onlike an ugly great gallows. And I’d stake my life 
there was others there besides myself would have freely given their whole crop of 
taters to have followed Pat McGrath through the door that first night up at Clog- 
hogle. And I tell ye, sir, if any one of us had lepped up at that moment, and just 
spoken up bould and said that the Council and all the rest of it was just a piece 
of foolish conceit, and that the sooner we stopped this murdherin’ kind of talk the 
easier we’d sleep in our beds—I tell ye, sir, if any one had had the courage to do 
that, it’s my firm belief there’d have been such a hollerin’ and hoorooin’ and cheerin’ 
as never was before or since, and we’d all have felt a load off our minds, But 
in troth, sir, every man was afeared of bein’ the first to speak, though, faith, ’twas 
on the very edge of my own tongue to speak up bould and chance it, when by 
the divil’s own luck, ould Dan Sweeney’s cat—bad end to her !—made a sudden lep 
from his shoulder, where she’d been sittin’, onto the table, and overset his glass ; 
and that set us all laughin’ and talkin’, and the moment passed. And I’ve always 
said that except for that ould thief of a cat Archie Thompson wud be a livin’ 
man this day. 

“ Well, there was little more doin’ that night, nor for several days after; and 
I’d gladly pass over what followed, for ’twas a black business, anyway, from start to 
finish. We all thought Hugh wouldn’t do it; and, faith, six days passed and he 
done nothin’; but the followin’ mornin’ I was a trifle late in risin’ by reason of its 
bein’ the day after Creeslough Fair ; so, after a taste of stirabout and buttermilk, | 
just steps a few perches up the road to Barney Devine’s to ask him wud he buy 
a wee cow-calf I had by me; but before ever I got the length of that, little Pat 
Devine runs up to me grinnin’ like a pig in an orchard. 

“* Have ye heard the news ?’ says he. 

“¢] did not,’ says I. 

“Well, there’s Archie Thompson lyin’ up in the ten-acre field at Cloghogle as 
dead as an ould shoe, neither more nor less, and a hole in his back fit to hould 
a hatful of potaters; and they say as how ’twas his own gun did it.’ 

“¢ Holy mother of Moses!’ says I, ‘but that’s a terrible accident entoirely !’ 
and wid that we both set to runnin’ to the place. And there, sure enough, was 
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the sergeant with his six polis from the barracks mighty important, wid a big note- 
book in his hand, and the whole village standin’ in a circle round ’em. And 
when I pushed my way through, there was the poor fellow lyin’ on his back wid 
his teeth and hands clenched, and great starin’ eyes lookin’ right up at the blue 
sky above. 

“Well, sir, by your leave I’ll just pass over this part quickly. How ’twas done 
no livin’ man knows nor ever will. The evidence went to show that Thompson 
went down to Cloghogle at seven that mornin’ widout a scratch on him; and at 
eight he was found by Mary McCullough wid the whole charge of his own gun in 
the small of his back. ‘They never found who done it—leastways, not then, nor 
for some time after. And it was a curious thing that, though ’twas done, in 
broad daylight, and though all the village was stirrin’ and in the fields, divil a soul 
heard that shot, though, to my sartin knowledge, that ould blunderbuss of Archie 
Thompson’s made enough noise to waken the dead. But maybe a small bit of a 
notice that John Meagher posted on the chapel made them all a trifle forgetful at 
that time. "Iwas only this: ‘Traitors and informers will share Thompson’s fate.’ 
The polis tore it down, but they all seen it. 

* Now, about two days after this, as the wife and me was sittin’ watchin’ the 
rain outside and smokin’—leastways, one of us was—who should we see comin’ 
along but Mrs. Olliver ? 

*¢ Quick, Mary!’ shouts ould Biddy. ‘ Fetch down the side of bacon from the 
rafter, and slip it into the bed, and take up that ould stockin’ ye’ve been mendin’ 
this six weeks or more. Hurry, now!’ 

“* Are ye within, Biddy ?’ says Mrs. Olliver at the door. 

“Och! and is it Mrs. Olliver? Come in, dear, and warm yourself this coorse 
weather,’ says Biddy, polishin’ up the sate of a chair. 

“Thank you kindly,’ says she; ‘and how’s wee Mary? I just brought her a 
trifle of soup, and some port wine, seein’ as how the last I brought did her so 
much good.’ 

“Och! but it’s yourselfs the kind-hearted cratur! May the saints reward ye ! 
Spake up, Mary, and thank the kind lady for all the good things she brought to 
make ye strong and lusty. Faith, ma’am, and ’twas only yesterday John was sayin’ 
what a power of good them things had done the child. Sure ’twas a donsie wee 
thing she used to be.’ 

“Well, this is a terrible affair up at Cloghogle,’ says Mrs. Olliver, after a 
piece. 


“ 


‘Just the terriblest thing ever happened in Carndonagh! And did they hear 
aught of who done it yet ?’ 

“¢Sorra a word.’ 

“* Och! dear, dear, to think of it!’ 

“* Faith ! hangin’s too good for the likes of them, the murdherin’ ruffians,’ says 
I; ‘and him as quiet, dacent a body as ever stepped.’ 


cer 


True for you,’ says she, ‘and Mr. Olliver’s that mad he says he’ll turn the whole 
village out, and level the houses, onless them as did it’s handed over to the polis. 
For he says every one must know who done it, seein’ ’twas in broad daylight and 
within a stone’s throw of the village.’ 

“¢QOch! dear, but he’ll never do that?’ says Biddy. 

“Deed, but I fear he will,’ says she; ‘but I hope and trust they’ll catch the 
murdherer before that ; for ’twould be a terrible misfortune. And now I must be 
goin’, Biddy, and remember ye need never want a friend while I’m livin’.’ 

“*God bless ye, dear, for them words, and keep sorrow and sickness from your 
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door ! for what the poor folks here wud do widout ye, goodness knows at all at all. 
Och! but this is terrible weather for the likes of you to be about in.’ 

“Well, I’ve a good coat anyway,’ 
she says, as she leps on to the car 
and drives off, wavin’ her hand. 

“*Divil fly away wid ye, ye ould 
catamaran!’ mutters Biddy, standin’ 
in the door, smilin? and wavin’ her 
hand. ‘Maybe it’s yourself ‘ll be 
needin’ a friend afore Biddy Carlin ; 
bad scran to ye and all the divil’s 
spawn belongin’ to ye, wid your talk 
of turnin’ out and pullin’ down honest 
folk’s houses, all along of a rascally 
thief of a keeper, hell to his sowl! 
Begor, but I’m thinkin’ there’ll be one 
or two more wid Archie ‘Thompson 
afore that’s done, onless all the men in 
Carndonagh’s turned women.’ 

“* Asy, Biddy, asy now!’ says I. 
‘Never fear, but he’ll not do that.’ 

**¢ Divil doubt him, but he wud an 
he had the chance—a hard, stubborn 
ould divil as ever stepped !’ 

“ And, faith, she was right; for two 
days later, as I was lanin’ agin the 
wall of the post-office discoursin’ wid 
Sergeant Quin about the accident to 
Archie Thompson, who should come 
poundin’ by on his big red horse but 
Mr. Olliver himself ; and I tell ye the 
sole of my boot was white alongside 
of that man’s face. I riz my hat to 
him, but he never so much as flung 
a look to the right or left, but just 
rode straight on into Father Kelly’s 
back yard ; and after a little I see him 
knock at the front door and step in. 
Well, sir, I made sure ‘twas no small matter fetched him down there, for there 
was little enough love to spare atwixt them two; and before long the whole 
village was talkin’ of that and of what Mrs. Olliver tould Biddy. But we was 
not kept long in suspense, anyway; for next Sunday in chapel, Father Kelly 
spoke for a full hour on the matter of his conversation wid Mr. Olliver. He 
said that how, on account of what had happened to Archie Thompson, a hard, 
unchristian spirit had come over Mr. Olliver, and he swore that onless him as 
done it was handed over to the polis, he’d turn out every man, woman and 
child in Carndonagh and pave the roads wid the stones of the houses. He tould 
us he’d reasoned wid him till his throat cracked, and showed him what a cruel 
shame ’twould be to punish the whole village on account of this single misfortune, 
when there was no evidence to show the man didn’t shoot himself in the small 
of the back wid his own gun; but ’twas no use at all. The man was as hard as 
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stone. And when Father Kelly—God bless him !—got that length, the tears stood 
in the good man’s eyes, and his voice shook so he could barely speak. But he 
went on to say as how this wud be a most wicked act, and we must do everything 
in our power to prevent his carrying it out. This was a sacred duty we owed our 
wives and childher, and the responsibility of any throubles that might come upon 
the village wud rest on Mr. Olliver’s head. 

“Well, you may be sure that after that the feelin’ agin Mr. Olliver was tremenjous 
strong, and we’d have stopped at nothing in order to defend our homes. So when 
the notices was served on us—and we all got ’em, for not a man of us but was 
two years in arrear of rent—we minded them not a rush, only just lighted our pipes 
wid ’em. 

“And so time went on, and we all thought the matter had blown over; for Mr. 
Olliver’s bailiff left him about that time. I’m thinkin’ maybe he smelt the throubles 
that was comin’ on the place, and left while he had a whole skin on him, and 
divil blame him for that same. Anyway, not a soul in the whole country could 
he get to carry out the evictions for love or money. For in troth, sir, we made 
it pretty plain that a man might as well lie down quietly in his coffin and nail on 
the lid as attempt them evictions. However, the ould man wasn’t bate yet, for 
one day, about two months after the bailiff left, we heard tell thata man wid a 
box had driven up to Garvan House, from Tullybeg, for to carry out the evictions. 
Begor, sir, ‘twas like a thunderbolt the news came on us; for, somehow, we never 
thought “twas in airnest he was over it. But, faith! and he was, for the very 
next day, the McCrossans and Gallaghers was turned out. Theirs was the two 
end houses of the village ; and Mr. Olliver paid their passage to Ameriky, and give 
them a trifle over and above, and packed them off straight to Derry. And the whole 
thing was over and done wid before any one knew rightly what was doin’; and 
next mornin’ we could barely believe our eyes when we saw the two houses standin’ 
lonesome and empty, and not a sign of the poor folks that had left their homes 
for ever. 

“‘ However, after this there was no more evictions for a time; for they waited 
to see whether ’twouldn’t frighten the rest of us into givin’ up them as done for 
Archie Thompson. 

“ And, meantime, the whole talk of the place was of David Beattie—that’s the 
man that had come for to carry out the evictions. He’d come from Belfast, but I 
heard tell he was a Glasgow man; and a bigger blackguard never trod the earth. 
It’s my firm belief that man feared neither God nor man nor divil, and a bloody 
Orangeman he was, anyway, savin’ your Riverence’s presence. 

“JT mind well the day I first saw him comin’ down the road to the post-office, 
wid a curious kind of a swingin’ walk he had wid him, and twirlin’ his stick in his 
fingers. A great mountain of a man, six fut high and more, and wid the strength 
of ten. He’d a big black beard down to his chest, and was for ever laughin’ and 
singin’ and smilin’, as if he was the finest fellow on earth, instead of bein’ the 
dirtiest thief of a murdherin’ ruffian that ever cheated the gallows. 

“ Well, after the first two evictions, as I tould you, there was nothin’ more doin’ 
for a matter of ten days or so; and not a day passed but what Big David, as they 
called him, was down at the village, smokin’ and drinkin’ wid the boys at Barney 
Devine’s. Faith, but there was never a queerer divil than that! He’d laugh and 
talk and joke wid the boys about the way he’d serve ’em when it come to turnin’ 
them out for all the world as if they was his best friends, instead of bein’ all sworn 
to have his heart’s blood. 

“Now, I see, sir, by your face you’re wonderin’ how it was we let him come 
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and go all this time widout puttin’ a charge of shot under his skin (though, indeed, 
such murderous thoughts were far from my mind). Well, in troth, sir, ‘twas not 
for want of wishin’; for many a meetin’ we had up at Meenacolton discoursin’ how 
best we could do it; and right well the blackguard knew it, and he knew some- 
thin’ else too, and so did we,—and that was that any man that made a mess of 
that job was as dead as pork. For, let alone the terrible strength of the man, he 
carried always wid him a six-barrelled pistol, that he could shoot the eye out of a 
. fly wid, and never miss. I seen him myself stand a row of bottles up on the wall of 
the ten-acre field, and take ’em all off, one after another, as he walked past; or 
he’d toss a tater in the air, and bring it down wid a nate, round hole in it; and 
whenever he done any shootin’, he always tuk purty good care some of the boys 
was watchin’ ; for the man was as vain as ould Satan himself, and was for ever doin’ 
some thrick of strength or of shootin’, to show what a grand, fine fellow he was. 

“Well, about ten days after the McCrossans left I was walkin’ home from Creeslough 
one evenin’, when I heard a tremenjous shoutin’ and laughin’ coming from inside 
Barney’s. I’d had a long day, and ’twas gettin’ late, but ‘twas more nor flesh and 
blood could stand to hear the laughin’ and not see what was doin’ inside; so, 
thinkin’ a drop wud do me no harm, anyway, after the wettin’ I’d got, I just opened 
the door and stepped inside. ”“I'was a minute or so afore I could see anything for 
the smoke and the glare of the lights, and then I see Big David standin’ in the 
middle of the room holdin’ a chair above his head by the two hind-legs, and sittin’ 
in the chair was little John Meagher, no less, wid his head tappin’ the ceilin’, and 
trying to look as if he liked it, and all the others laughin’ fit to crack their sides. 


“* Well, John, my wee mannie,’ says David, ‘ how d’ye feel up there ?’ 

“* Fine,’ says he, ‘if only I had a drink; for it’s powerful warm up this height. 
Anyway, I’m thinkin’ you'll tire of it before me.’ 

“*Come down, then,’ says David, ‘and have a drink wid me, just to show we're 
friends.’ 


“* Faith! and I will that!’ says he, ‘though it’s two years and more since I 
tasted, and I only come in here on a matter of business with Barney.’ 

“* Give us a bit of your shootin’, David,’ says some one, after a piece. 

“* Ves ; come outside and give us a show,’ says another. 

“*Divil a fut I stir till I done my drink wid friend John here!’ says he; ‘and 
it’s fully dark to shoot outside, anyway; but if it’s shootin’ ye want, see here. D’ye 
mark that fat ould thief over the fire?’ pointin’ to a picture of Dan O’Connell. 
‘Well, stand clear till I beautify him a bit. Here’s for his left eye, and here’s for 
his right ; here’s for his fulish ould mouth, and here’s for his three waistcoat buttons,’ 
and at each word, crack! went a bullet through the very spot. The noise was just 
awful, what wid the splinterin’ glass and the crack of the pistol and ould Barney’s 
yells ; for he thought a powerful lot of that picture. 

“*Who’s goin’ to pay for my picture, that I wouldn’t take ten pound for?’ says 
he; ‘is it you, David Beattie ?’ 

“*Hould your tongue, ye screechin’ ould fule!’ says David, ‘the picture’s none 
the worse, and, indeed, far handsomer nor ever it was before.’ 

“¢ And you'll be handsomer, too, when I’ve broke this bottle over your dirty 
head,’ yells Barney, wid a face like a danger signal, and reachin’ down a quart 
bottle of Guinness’ porter. Where it wud have ended goodness knows at all, for 
Barney was downright mad wid rage, and tolerable dhrunk, too; but at that 
moment the door opened, and in came Sergeant Quin and two polis. 

““* What’s all this disturbance ?’ says he, mighty important, and pullin’ out the 
big notebook. 
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“And when he heard all the evidence—leastways, all Barney’s, for David just 
sat there smilin’ and sayin’ nothin—-the end of it was that David was ordered to 
appear before the Petty Sessicns next week. ‘And in the meantime,’ says the ser- 
geant, ‘I must take possession of the pistol.’ 

““* What’s that ?’ says David, leppin’ to his feet; and for a moment I thought 
he’d have flung him through the window,—and faith! he could have done it easy 
enough ; but the next minute he sat down smilin’. ‘Ah, well!’ says he, ‘take it 
and welcome. Maybe I can manage widout it,’ and he flings it down on the table. 
So Sergeant Quin tuk the pistol and stepped out. 

“Now, as I chanced to follow him wid my eye, I see John Meagher just outside 
the doorway beckonin’ me to come out. I see by the wicked look in his eye ’twas 
something out of the common, so I slips out quietly after the sergeant. There 
was Peter Boyle and James Meekin wid him. 

“*Whisper now, John,’ says he, as soon as ever the polis was gone. ‘Step up 
quick as lightnin’ and fetch down the ould gun ye have at home, and meet us at 
the ould well beyond Drakish cross roads; and look to the loadin’ of it. Hurry 
now, for there’s not a moment to lose.’ 


“* But what’s all this for?’ says I, knowin’ full well all the time. 
““* See here now, John,’ says he, ‘quit this foolin’, ivery minute’s worth a 


lump of gold. “Iwas myself planned it all—every bit of it—the shootin’, and the 
polis, and all the rest of it. We'll never have the same chance again, for he’ll 
have another pistol off Mr. Olliver to-morrow. James Meekin and Peter here have 
guns, and I’ve somethin’ in my pocket far betterer nor any gun. Dan Dogherty ’Il 
keep him talkin’ and dhrinkin’ at Barney’s as long as ’ll give us time to get round, 
and if us four can’t settle that big lump of Satan, ’twill be a queer thing. It’s 
light enough for’t, too,’ he muttered, glarin’ up at the sky ; ‘we could do widout that 
great white moon; but I doubt there’ll be clouds comin’ up before long. Now 
scatter, boys, and for your lives be there widin the half-hour.’ 

“?*Twas a heavy heart I had on me as I tuk the road for home. I was wet 
and cold and tired wid the long day I’d had; but ’twas little I bothered about 
that, for my mind was full of somethin’ else. “Iwas as though a great wheel was 
spinnin’ and whirlin’ inside my head, hinderin’ me from keepin’ my mind fixed on 
any one thing; but always uppermost was the one thought that widin the hour I’d 
be helpin’ kill a livin’ man ; or else, maybe, get my own head broke ; for he was a 
terrible man to cross. 

“And I tried just to think of nothing at all till I reached home. And when I 
smelt the stirabout that was waitin’ for my supper, and when I see the cheerful 
blaze of the fire, I begin to think there was few bigger fools livin’ nor John Carlin. 
However, I knew right well I could never show my face again in Carndonagh if 
I failed to be in my place that night, so I just grabbed the ould gun and made 
off, wid never a word to ould Biddy. 

“T tuk the back way across the fields by Carricklee and Druminin, and I 
hurried all I knew, for I’d further to travel nor the others, and I’d no wish to be 
the last one there, bein’ captain, so to speak. However, just beyant Lough Eragh 
I fell in wid James Meekin, who was goin’ the same road-—and a fine fright we give 
one another till we see who it was. So we went on together till we come to the 
place, and then we give the signal, which was three sharp whistles; and, gettin’ 
the answer back, we went on and found the other two there. 

“Now, the place John Meagher had chosen was about the lonesomest spot in 
the country. The road there passed through a thick wood; but just where we were 
was a small clearin’ in the wood, so that any one comin’ along the road wud be 
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in the open for a piece, while we was in the shadow of the wood. On the south 
side of the road was a low ditch,* and ’twas behint this we lay. Peter Boyle was 
first, for he was the best shot ; James Meekin next, then myself, and John Meagher 
the last on the left. We was to wait till he got right forenenst us, and then all 
shoot together. John planned everything ; and when he’d give us all our insthruc- 
tions he passed round a bottle of potheen, and every man tuk a long puil, barrin’ 
himself. And then it was I first noticed that Peter was dhrunk already, but the 
rest of us was sober enough. And so we lay and waited. 

“Twas a soft night, and a trifle of rain fallin’; but there was a moon behint 
the clouds, so we could see plain enough. And as we lay there waitin’ I tried 
hard to think of anything in the world barrin’ the thing we was there to do. I 
started countin’ the leaves on a young oak bush that grew right forenenst where I 
lay ; but before ever I got half way up the first branch, *twud come rushin’ into 
my head like the surge of the Carron in flood that next moment the man might be 
there. And wid that my heart wud start hammerin’ agin my ribs, so that I thought 
the others must surely hear; and I’d start countin’ the leaves again as though for 
my life, till my heart grew easier. And so on till it seemed to me we'd been 
there an hour, and I begun hopin’ the man mightn’t come at all. And then sud- 
denly I heard somethin’ that made the heart in me lep clean up to my throat, and 
choke me wid its hammerin’, and a fog came over my eyes so I could barely see. 
*Twas a man singin’. His voice carried on the wind rang out in the silence of the 
night like a trumpet, full and clear. And the song he was singin’ had a wail in 
it like the cry of the wind on a stormy night. And though I never knew aught 
of music, nor, indeed, rightly knew one tune from another, somehow the sound of 
that man’s singin’ gave me a quare, creepin’ feelin’ about the roots of the hair and 
the bone of my back, such as I never felt before or since. And as he stepped 
out of the wood into the clearin’, I heard the words he was singin’ : 


‘And for love of Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and die.’ 


** And then, when he was no more nor fifty paces from us, he suddenly stopped 
to light his pipe. And as he struck the match on the wall, and shaded the light 
from the wind wid his hands, it lit up his great broad face and beard, so we could 
all see him plain. 

“Then he flung away the light and came on. 

“¢ All together, now,’ whispers John Meagher; and whether it was that Peter 
Boyle mistuk that for the signal, or whether he was that dhrunk the gun went off 
alone, no man knows nor ever will. But sartin it is, that, when he was yet 
wantin’ ten full paces of where we lay, bang! went Peter’s gun; and afore ever 
the smoke cleared so we could see to shoot, he was on us. Quick as lightnin’, 
and wid a roar like a bull, he lepped the wall and ran at Peter. The rest of us 
couldn’t shoot, by reason of Peter bein’ in the way; and, besides, sir, it’s no easy 
matter, when you're lyin’ full length the way we was, to shoot quick to your right 
hand. The gun ’ll not come round. Anyway, he didn’t give us much time ; for, 
before you could wink your eye, he had the gun from Peter’s hands, and fetched 
him a rap over the head wid it, that snapped the gun in two like a rotten cabbage, 
and settled poor Peter’s throubles once and for all. Faith, ’twas as iligant a stroke 
as ever I saw given! But he didn’t rest there ; for, flinging the broken pieces into 
James Meekin’s face, he had him by the shoulders as he was risin’ to his feet, and, 
swingin’ him round, knocked me over like a rabbit with James’ legs ; and before ever 
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I could pick myself up, he’d heaved James clean over into the road, as though he 
wor a bag of beans, and had me round the middle. 

“ Now, sir, I’m not a weakly man, as you may see, though, ’deed, I’ve failed 
greatly since I come in here; but in them days I was a strong, powerful man. 
But I tell ye, sir, in that man’s arms I was like a new-born lamb in the grasp of 
a lion. Never did mortal man feel anything like the cruel grip of those arms! I 
felt the life leavin’ me wid every second. And all the time I could see the man’s 
face watchin’ John Meagher over my shoulder, and felt his hot breath on my brow. 
And he was smilin’, wid a look on his face like a boy playin’ a game, only for the 
glitter of his eye and the twitchin’ of his nostril. 

“And so those two stood facing one another for what seemed to me a terrible 
length of time. And once he made a rush at John, thinkin’, maybe, to serve him 
the way he done me; but John was too quick for’m. Then suddenly, after a piece, 
I heard John call out, ‘That’s right, James: shoot him from behint!’ and I see 
David Beattie look round sharp over his shoulder. And then, quick as thought, 
came up a hand wid a pistol in it, and cracked it in his face. And at first I 
thought he’d missed him; for the grip of his arms tightened till I felt my lower 
rib snap like a twig, and thought the life was clean gone out of me. And then 
on a sudden his arms loosed me, and I slipped to the ground, helpless as a babe, 
and lay there lookin’ up at him. But he just grabbed three times at the air and 
swung slowly round and fell on his face, like a great tree, and lay there drummin’ 
wid his feet on the ground. When he was quite still, John was for turnin’ him on 
to his back ; but ’twas more than he could manage alone, so, after a taste of potheen, 
I made shift to help him, though the ends of my broken rib grated together and 
pained me some. 

“* Faith! but it seems a pity!’ says I, lookin’ at the small blue hole in front 
of his left ear. 

“¢ A pity!’ says John, ‘the murdherin’ ruffian! To hell wid him, and them 
that employed him !’ 

“ And going to the ditch, he tuk up a great stone, the biggest he could carry, 
and plumped it right down on the dead man’s face. Again and again he raised the 
stone and flung it down, till the man’s own mother wouldn’t have known him. 

“T was sittin’ on the ditch, feelin’ a bit sick and queer; for ’d no stomach for 
work of this sort. 

**Can’t ye lave the poor man alone now he’s dead ?’ says I. 

“Nonsense, man!’ says he; ‘hould your tongue for an ould fule! I know 
what I’m doin’. D’ye think I want the polis to see the mark of the bullet that 
wud just fit my pistol? ‘They’ll think now ’twas a smashed head and the gunshot 
wound killed him; for I see Peter didn’t miss him after all. Come away now, 
quick, and see you lave nothin’ lyin’. But, first, let’s see to these other two, the 
blunderin’ idiots !’ 

“James Meekin we found none the worse, only for a broken collar-bone and a 
cracked head where he lit on the road; but he soon mended, and was able to get 
home. As to poor Peter, we just left him there wid his broken gun ; for his head 
was bashed in like an egg. 


“Well, sir, that’s the story of Carndonagh, and there’s not much more to be 
told. Mr. Olliver carried out the evictions after all, so all our throuble was for 
nothing; for they drafted over a score of polis into the place, and turned out every 
man, woman, and child, and pulled down the houses. And now I hear ’tis an 
iligant plantin’ of spruce firs, and a grand place for cock. Some of them went to 
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Ameriky, and some got houses elsewhere. My own house wasn’t in the village, 
so that stood. 

“Mr. Olliver offered £500 reward to any one givin’ information about either 
Thompson’s or Beattie’s deaths; and the Government offered a free pardon to any 
one giving information whose own hand hadn’t actually done it. And John Meagher 
bad end to him for a bloody traitor and informer !—tuk both rewards and a free 
pardon ; and the Government shipped him secretly to the other end of the world. 

“Hugh McGlinchy, poor lad, who’d gone about lookin’ more like a sperit nor 
a man ever since Thompson’s death, was tried and hanged at Lifford in ’82. 

“ And James Meekin and myself are lifers for being mixed up in David Beattie’s 
affair; for they all thought Peter Boyle’s had been the hand that done it, never 
guessin’ twas that blackguard John Meagher, though we all swore it at the trial. 

“Mr. Olliver, I hear, has never been near the place since, but lives with his 
family in England; and in many ways, I’m tould, the place has greatly changed ; 
and I’m not carin’ much to see it again, anyway; but I’d be greatly pleased 
to meet wid John Meagher some day, though maybe ’twould please me more 
than him.” 
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AFTER LONG YEARS.” 


[from an original painting in the Summer Exhibition at the New Gallery by Em phens.| 
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Pa YER LODE YEARS. 
Za; | he 
wn tHE evening of Bee life bas come at last: 
" The strong, eoarse hands, that toiled go patiently, 

™ Now wearied out, lie belpless on ber knee ; 
Their time of travail and of use 18 past. 
Searee strength in them is left to tell her beads, 
Whieh the worn hands fold tremulously fast, 

Ds The Hope that, when life's skies were overcast, 
WY Still was a refuge to her in her needs. 

O weary peasant, life was stern and rude, 
lnife’s pleasant things were not among tby lot; 
Thou fadst mueh toil and little ease op joy. 

Well for thee, that thy heart was aye imbued 
¥ o 
With hope of vest and peace without alloy, 


And a fair land where teoubles are forgot. 


Bebold, at evening time it shall be light. 

The day is past, with all its dust and beat, 

Its aching hearts and weary wayworn feel ; 
Now comes the quiet and the silent night. 

The red sun beams athwart the distant Hill ; 

The seorehed trees whisper, and the flowers’ perfume 

Comes through the windows of the narrow room, 

And all the tired world is hushed. and still. 

So to thee cometh light at eventime : 

Thou who hast borne the Burden of the day, 

Its petty cares, and salt, beart-Breaking tearg, 

It is all over, —first thy merry prime, 

Then the hard fight, the battle and the fray ; 

Now thou hast rest and peace- 





after long years, 


CLarA Grant Durr. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE AND M. DE FERSEN. 


HUNDRED years have flown by since Marie Antoinette was 

cruelly and unjustly beheaded in Paris. Of her, and of her 
life and death, much is known ; but a partial obscurity has 
hitherto surrounded that romance of her queenly career 
which relates to her intimate friendship with the charming 
and chivalrous Comte de Fersen—a knightly gallant, who, if 
he played Launcelot to her Guinevere, wronged at least no 
Arthur. Very recently a record has leaped to light which, though imperfect, contains 
yet a further revelation than we had previously possessed. “Le Baron R. M. Le 
Klinckenstrom, colonel suédois, et petit-neveu de M. de Fersen, a publié sous le 
titre de ‘Le Comte de Fersen, et la Cour de France: des extraits des papiers du 
grand maréchale de Suéde, Comte Jean Axel de Fersen.’” And, upon these 
extracts, M. Paul Gaulot has based a fair and careful book, which he calls “Un 
Ami de la Reine.” 

Almost for the first time we can realise the personality of the attractive Count ; 
we can all but hear many of the words exchanged between the royal lady and her 
knightly lover; we seem able to intercept the glances of their eyes; and we can 
read much of a correspondence which, under most sad and difficult conditions, 
passed between them. Comte de Fersen has erased and destroyed much that, in 
her time of danger and distress, Marie Antoinette wrote to her loyal adorer; but, 
while respecting Fersen’s delicacy, we can piece out the deficiencies with our 
thoughts, and imagination fills up every blank and completes every touching letter. 
Our hearts can read between the lines, and can often supply the void when lines 
themselves are wanting. Their correspondence by letter began and was continued in 
those dark days of peril and of helplessness in which the woman had the sorest need 
of the faith, the courage, and the truth of a Fersen. 

Comte Jean Axel de Fersen was born September 4th, 1755; Marie Antoinette 
was born November 2nd, 1755. ‘Their birthplaces lay far enough apart; the 
distinctions of rank between them were great: but this couple was destined to 
meet, to love, to influence greatly the one the other; and both were destined 
to a most tragic death. 

The match between Louis and Marie Antoinette was arranged by Choiseul. The 
young Austrian princess was not very well educated ; her girlhood had been trained 
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by ’Abb¢ de Vermond, a man who had “all sorts of gifts except the sense of religion.” 
The Dauphin had for his preceptor le Duc de la Vaugoyon, a vain, pompous, 





The Count de Fersen. 


Louis XV. was a sufferer under 


was in full decadence. The only 
prosperous industry was /7nstitu- 
tion des maitresses royales; and 
Du .Barry was the virtual Queen. 
Louis XV. left the crown in 
deadly danger; but it might yet 
have been saved by an able, 
resolute, honest young king. 
Louis XVI. was neither king 
nor man ; while Marie Antoinette 
might embellish, but could never 
save, a throne. 

As a husband Louis XVI. 
must have been equally con- 
temptible and irritating to such 
a_ high-spirited,  pleasure-loving 
young girl as was ?Autrichienne 


when first married. Louis was . 


short, thick, and heavy; with- 
out distinction, style, or man- 
ners. Of grace, as of romance, 
he had nothing. Of mediocre 
intelligence and of lymphatic 
temperament, he could neither 
please the eye nor win the heart. 





ineffectual man, who declared, when 
his pupil was married, that “he was 
as unfit to be made a_ husband as 
aking.” ‘The Duc tried to keep the 
young couple apart; and with such 
a bridegroom as Louis this was not 
difficult. 

Said the Dauphiness to the Prin- 
cesse de Guéménée, the morning after 
the wedding, “People have boasted 
loudly to me of French _ politeness ; 
but I verily believe that I have married 
the most polite man of the nation. 
.. . He quitted me at the door of 
my chamber, with his hat in his hand, 
and left me precipitately, as if my 
person and presence were an embar- 
rassment to him.” 

Indeed, Marie Antoinette was not 
really a wife until she had become 
Queen of France. 


the exnui of a weary sensualist, and France 


Marie Antoinette. 


He had no wit; had not even conversation: but 


he had a formidable appetite. He was lumpish, dull, boorish ; had an eye without 
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light, and a voice without charm. He postponed his actual marriage with so bright 
a creature for many years, and left the brilliant young wife, whom he could neither 
please nor control, to the temptations to which an ardent woman’s empty heart was 
exposed amid the splendours of Versailles or the seductions of the Petit Trianon. 
Comte de Fersen first saw Marie Antoinette at a great Court ball, given 
January 1oth, 1774. Fersen was introduced to her by the Swedish ambassador. 
Cavalier and royal lady were of about the same age. The Dauphine was radiant in 
beauty, grace, coquetry. Fersen was handsome and distinguished, with a young 
masculine beauty of figure and of face. He had fine, calm eyes, and a melancholy 
manner, beneath which was half hidden the warmth of a generous and passionate 
soul. His style was simple and yet noble; his nature was romantic, loyal, constant. 
The royal lady received him 
with extraordinary gracious- 
ness. When the pair met 
next, on January 3oth, at 
a bal de l’opéra, she ex- 
claimed, “Ah! here is an 
old acquaintance !” 
Disguised in a domino, 
Marie Antoinette addressed 
the favoured Count, and 
proceeded to flirt with him. 
When the time came at 
which all unmasked, Fersen 
was delighted and surprised 
to find that the fair unknown 
who had shown him such 
marked favour was the 
future Queen of France. 
Many spectators were struck 
by the strong partiality which 
the royal lady imprudently 
showed for the charming 





young Swedish Count. She Portrait of Louis XVI., Versailles. 

seemed as delighted to ° 

reveal her personality as she had, at first, been careful to preserve her coquettish 
incognito, 

Fersen was often at Versailles and at Paris; and he met Marie Antoinette, 
mardi gras, February 15th, at one of the grandest of the French Court balls. The 
Dauphine was accompanied by her sisters-in-law, the Countess of Provence and the 
Countess d’Artois. The fair widowed Princesse de Lamballe, who had inspired 
Louis XV. with a sort of frenzied mechanical passion, was also present. ‘The Dauphin 
danced very badly, as the Count remarks ; and so did the Comte de Provence ; 
but the ball was splendid. 

Fersen was chivalrous, romantic, and full of delicate sentiment. He could not 
be insensible to the way in which he was distinguished by such a woman; and 
a spark of love was struck into his knightly heart by the bright eyes of the 
neglected wife, Marie Antoinette. They met very often. Meanwhile people talked, 
and a slanderous Court remarked, with sneers, the growing intimacy between 
Dauphine and Count. Fersen became a member of the sozvées intimes at the Petit 
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Trianon ; and we are not surprised to hear that he had become madly in love with 
the Queen. Louis XV. died May roth, 1774, and Fersen, actuated, no doubt, by 
care for the reputation of the new Queen, left Paris for a visit to London; from 
which, however, he soon returned. 

On April roth, 1779, the Swedish ambassador wrote to Gustavus: “TI feel bound 
to confide to your Majesty that young Count Fersen has been treated with such 
favour by the Queen that many persons have been seriously offended. I admit that 
I cannot help believing that she has a tenderness for him. I have seen too con- 
clusive indications of that to doubt it. ... During the last few days the Queen 
could not take her eyes off him, and when I looked at them, I found them full 
of tears. I implore your Majesty to keep her secret, and that of Senator Fersen.” 

, The Count could not be 
ignorant of the rumours which 
were in general circulation, and 
was well aware of the injury 
which his presence at Court did 
to the reputation of the young 
Queen. He resolved upon the 
hard sacrifice of quitting the royal 
lady whom he loved so tenderly ; 
and he decided to leave for 
America, to take part in that 
singular campaign in which we 
English had to beat ourselves, and 
to get France to help us to do it. 
It was time for Fersen to depart. 
The Court cabal, headed by the 
Comte de Provence, was busy 
circulating the most injurious re- 
ports about the loves of Fersen 
and the Queen. On the occasion 
of the christening of the Queen’s 

Comte D'Artois. first child, Provence, who was 

acting for the King of Spain as 

godfather, when asked to name the infant, permitted himself to remark, with the 

irony of affected respect, before all spectators in the Church of Notre Dame, 

“But that is not the way in which one must begin. The first thing is to know 

who are the father and the mother.” Fersen was probably present, and if so, 
must have heard the insulting words. 

When the Duchesse de _ Fitz-James heard of the Count’s intention to 
depart, she asked him, “What, sir! Do you abandon your conquest in 
such a way?” 

Marie Antoinette could not hide her grief. The air was full of rumours. 
The Court readily lent itself to credit scandal, and the populace believed the 
Queen to be a Messalina. The foulest calumnies were popularly credited about 
certain vilely-assumed vile relations. between her and the Comte d’Artois. Her 
gambling and gallantry, her favouritism, levities, imprudences, all tended to wreck 
her popularity, and to endanger the Crown. Louis was her husband, but Fersen 
had her heart. When he made the heroic sacrifice of leaving her, it was even then 
too late for his absence to save her fair name. 
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Marie Antoinette laid more stress upon her sex than upon her rank. Fersen 
remained away. three years, and then, naturally, returned to Paris. Even heroism 
sometimes has its limits when a man is deeply in love. Matters at Court had not 
improved during his absence. The Queen was grossly infatuated with Madame 
de Polignac. That lady, her husband, and her lover, were all brought to Court, 
and were overwhelmed with honours, favours, and benefits. Madame was made 
governess to the royal children; but when the hour of trial came the Duchesse 
deserted the unhappy queen. 

Marie Antoinette had other notable friendships. I hesitate to believe many 
of the scandalous reports about the fair Queen which were yet fully believed by 
her French contemporaries. ‘The feverish, yeasty time was full of envy, hatred, 
and malice against the splendid Austrian, whose thoughtlessness furnished her many 
enemies with a weapon which they could, gladly, use with effect against her fair 
fame. The evidence against her is, in many instances, very weak ; though it seems 
clear that a beautiful and unhappy wife, fond of admiration, with a heart capable 
of proud tenderness, was culpably careless in displaying capricious and suspicious 
favouritism. Still, history cannot wholly ignore the impression which, in her day 
of glory, her conduct made upon her own time. A woman, miserably married, meets 
sometimes, later, unhappily, the man that she can love. There was the Baron de 
Besenval, whose gallantry was of bad style, and who yet acquired a fatal ascendency 
over her. He even risked a declaration of love, and was not repulsed by the Queen. 
She had also a certain liking for the insolent libertine, De Lauzun. He once wore 
a white heron’s feather, which the Queen admired, and which he gave to her. The 
Queen wore it in her hair, and the act was interpreted to mean more than, perhaps, 
it really did; since she was at that time partial to the Duc de Coigny, who had 
fine manners, an exquisite style and a handsome figure ; and he, for some time, 
exercised a kind of dominion over her Majesty. The affair of the diamond necklace, 
in which the Queen was certainly an innocent victim, did her reputation great harm. 
Wraxall alludes to the Hon. Hugh Seymour and to Lord Whitworth as distinguished 
by her imprudent familiarity ; but all these lighter fancies were readily forgotten when 
Fersen returned to Court. Meanwhile France was becoming bankrupt, miserable, 
and insurgent ; and the title of Madame Deficit, applied by the Comte de Provence, 
always her enemy, to the extravagant Queen, struck the popular fancy, and _in- 
creased her unpopularity. Still, a faithful, noble soul was now ever near her ; and 
Fersen was made Colonel of the Royal Suédois, and received a pension of twenty 
thousand livres. 

The days were darkening towards the excesses and the crimes of the French 
Revolution. The King’s authority amounted to nothing. The Comte d’Artois 
was the first emigré. The King was despised; the Queen was hated. She came 
from Austria to become 7 Autrichienne of Paris. Fersen saw the evils which began 
to surround the royal family, even if, ignorant of the real tendencies at work in 
France, he could not fully comprehend the causes. Versailles was left unprotected, 
and royalty was in personal danger. A palace was converted into a prison. When 
an émeute of the mob threatened the Queen, Fersen remained with her in her chamber, 
from which he had to escape in disguise. “A das 2’ Autrichienne /” was the cry of 
the ferocious mob, and Fersen heard that cry; but the brave champion of woman, 
as of Queen, shared, so far as he could, her dangers. The King and Queen were 
not allowed to go to St. Cloud, and were captives in Paris. The Queen incessantly 
intrigued politically ; but she unwisely distrusted Mirabeau, and had not ability enough 
to overcome her difficulties or to avoid her dangers. Louis never could decide ; said 
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yes and no; and could only confront the terrors of the time with mere lymphatic 
passivity. His lethargy was treason to the adherents of monarchy. Marie Antoinette 
could not avoid the feminine foible of duplicity, or surmount an often causeless 
distrust. She trusted wholly only Fersen. ‘Then came the fatal flight to Varennes. 
Fersen showed the greatest zeal and devotion, and acted as coachman as far as 
Bondy. But a story which Carlyle has told needs no re-telling. The flight failed, 
owing to the incapacity and cowardice of the King, and the royal family were brought 
back to Paris as prisoners. 

The unhappy royal party saw M. de Dampierre, who dared to salute his King, 
miserably butchered by the mob, and the Queen was exposed to the grossest insults. 
When they saw the little prince the mob cried, “It is all very well to show us her 
child ; but we know that Ze is not the father of it!” Pétion, the indecent, who sat 
in the royal carriage, records that ‘“‘ Madame Elizabeth fixed me with her tender 
eyes, soft with that air of languor which misfortune lends, and which inspires a 





Hotel Grand Monarque at Varennes. 


very lively interest. . . . I may deceive myself... but I think that, if we had 
been alone, that if, by some magic, every one else had disappeared, she would have 
sunk into my arms, and would have abandoned herself to the impulses of nature.” 
Pétion could with difficulty refrain from “sweet cajolery, and those delicate caresses 
which vanquish, without offending, modesty.” But they were not alone in the huge 
crowded carriage, and Pétion had to restrain his pure emotions. It is probable that 
Madame Elizabeth never saw this record of feelings that she never felt. Pétion adds 
some details which are too I’rench for repetition. 

Fersen had risked his life, and had to retreat to Brussels, where he could still 
act for the Queen. A coin was circulated—it is said at the instigation of the 
Comte de Provence—on which Louis was represented with horns on his head. Marie 
Antoinette wrote to her cavalier: “Be of comfort as regards us; we live. Speak 
to my relations about steps to be taken from outside. . . . I exist, but have been 
disquieted about you, and pity you for all you must have suffered for want of news 
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of us. May Heaven grant that this letter reach you! Do not write to me; to do so 
would be to expose yourself to danger; and, above all, do not, under any pretext, 
return here. . . . We are closely guarded, and are not left out of sight by day or 
by night. Be tranquil; nothing will happen.” ‘These letters were written in cipher ; 
but Fersen himself blotted out or destroyed many passages. 

Sad news came from Paris to Brussels. “The King and Queen are never allowed 
out of sight of their guards. All doors are left open, and the soldiers are in the 
chamber next to the bedroom. The doors are only allowed to be shut for a moment, 
just while one is changing a chemise or a shirt. When the Queen is in bed they 
come to see her, and this many times in the course of the night. They are not 

1, allowed to whisper, and are never 
C (9 a 7 alone.” Inert and insensible, Louis 

‘A ms J Q felt but little; but then how terrible 

SR CC/Ar Lé efLoy must have been the sufferings of the 
proud, high-minded Queen! The 

unmanly malignity and cowardly 
cruelty of the revolutionists not only 
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Antoinette proof of attachment and 
of devotion without limits—was not idle, and tried his best to animate foreign 
kings to intervention. Fersen went to Vienna, and saw Leopold II., who would 
help—if words could do it. Gustavus III. was the only loyal royal supporter of 
the unfortunate Queen of France. 

Fersen moved from Brussels to Diisseldort. The letters of the doomed Queen are 
most pathetic in their alternations of feeling, in the fluctuation of fleeting hope and 
of dull despair. She says: “TI still live, but it is a miracle that I do. The day of the 
2oth was frightful. . . . Take care of yourself for our sakes, and do not be disquieted 
about us.” She had always the same unselfish consideration, the true delicacy of fine 
friendship, for Fersen. ‘“ Do not torment yourself too much about me.” All that then 
remained of Marie Antoinette was pure womanly. 

The absurd manifesto of Brunswick increased her perils, though the scheme of 
Dumouriez seemed for a moment to promise help. ‘They want to put an end 
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to royalty”—“ A bas le gros cochon!” was the fierce cry addressed to the most 
unkingly King. 

For Louis all was lost—except his appetite. ‘Louis ate six cutlets, a sufficiently 
voluminous portion of chicken, and some eggs. He drank two glasses of white wine, 
one of Alicant, and then he went to bed.” 

While the Swiss and his gentlemen were being massacred at the Tuileries, Louis, 
seated in a /oge of the Assembly, ate publicly a fowl, which he tore with his fingers 
sous les yeux indignés de la Reine. Oh the misery to a proud, brave woman of being 
yoked with such a mate! 

On January 21st Louis was executed; and then came the time, so terrible for 
Fersen, in which “one can only serve the Queen by doing nothing for her.” Enforced 
inactivity was the part allotted to the tender Count. Many good things happened to 
him in life, but he might raise the despairing cry of Abraham, “O Lord, what wilt 
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Thou give me, seeing I go childless?” T’ersen had many gifts ; but the one gift that 
he supremely cared for—his Queen—was denied him. 

We have seen how full of consideration for her friend were the letters of Marie 
Antoinette to the Count. He writes to her: “I am well, and only live to serve you.” 
lor two years he was the secret agent between the Tuileries and foreign powers, and 
he was never wanting in zeal and in devotion. The correspondence between the 
Queen and the Count was carried on in cipher, or by means of sympathetic ink, in 
which important matters were dealt with between lines of commonplace correspondence. 
Their letters were carried in boxes of biscuit, in packages of tea or chocolate. Fersen 
was attainted under an acte @accusation, and could not come to Paris without risking 
his head; but that vrai genti/homme did risk all, did despise deadly danger, and 
did venture a visit to Paris, to see the Queen that he revered and the woman that 
he loved so well. What a contrast he must have seemed when compared with the 
Queen’s husband ! 

Marie Antoinette was then virtually discrowned, and yet she wore a truer and 
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a nobler crown. Dethroned as queen, she ascended the throne of womanhood. 
All levities and follies had ceased. All grossness had been burnt and purged away 
by cruel affliction and most bitter trials. She was dutiful to the King, attached to 
her children, but kept yet one fendresse of the lonely heart. Meanwhile, she was 
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The Queen's Crémerie at the Petit Trianon. 


subjected to the grossest indignities, and was tormented by the most dire apprehensions. 
“A queen who is not regent ought, under such circumstances, to remain inactive, and 
to prepare herself to die.” A cruel position for the daughter of the Czesars! Louis’ 
only course of action was—to do nothing. Leopold II. and Gustavus III. both died 
in 1792, the latter by assassination. Gustavus had devised a flight to England for 
French royalty, and the indispensable Fersen was entrusted with the scheme. Daring 
all things, the Count, under sentence of death if caught, came to that Paris which 
contained for him so many tender memories—to that Paris which he had last seen 
when he drove to Bondy. At last he stood again in the presence of the sorrowful 
queen of his heart, and we can well fancy that it was, as it was, an emotional and even 
tearful meeting. King and Queen feared flight, and distrusted the scheme of Gustavus; 
but Marie Antoinette felt a tender joy, through tears, at seeing again her devoted and 
faithful lover. Lethargic Louis found himself “in such a situation that he could refuse 
nothing to the demands of the rebels,” and Fersen’s visit led to no results. Commanded 
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to the Tuileries to take leave—his stay in Paris was full of frightful danger—-he supped 
at midnight with the King and Queen, and, as he took his sad farewell, Fersen looked 
for the last time upon Marie Antoinette. Her only hope now was in the intervention 
of armed Europe. A letter to her Fersen contains one gleam of hope: “ Our position 
is frightful, but do not be too anxious. I feel brave, and something within me tells 
me that we shall soon be rescued and be happy. ‘This idea alone sustains me. Adieu! 
When shall we meet in tranquillity ?” 

Marie Antoinette showed splendid pride and courage when the raging mob invaded 
the Tuileries. ‘The Queen several times heard them demand her head ; but this 
cry caused no alteration in her countenance.” Amid the ferocious cries of “A das 
Monsieur Veto, Madame Veto, et toute leur séquelle/” the Queen must have felt a 
certainty of her impending fate. Fersen’s lot was hard. He could neither save the 
(Queen that he worshipped nor avenge the woman that he loved. Valmy and Jemappes 
were fought, and the royal family, with Madame de Lamballe and Madame de Tourzel, 
were transferred to closer confinement in the Temple. “ Paris was in the power of 
the canaille.” 

Louis XVI. was put to death not merely because he was a king, but also, in fact, 
because he was ofa king. The death of the King seemed likely to entail that of the 
Queen. Fersen attained to the melancholy conviction that “one could only serve 
the Queen by doing nothing for her”; and he complains bitterly that “it is terrible to 
have to limit zeal to inactivity.” The project of Dumouriez to save the Queen by 
marching on Paris with fifty thousand men was frustrated by his own troops, who 
revolted, and even fired upon their General. The scheme of Toulan and De Jargayes 
for assisting Marie Antoinette to escape from her hideous position was thwarted by 
her refusal to fly and leave her children behind in such captivity. Jargayes bore to 
Fersen a letter from the unhappy Queen ; but this letter was unfortunately destroyed, 
“in order to conceal for ever the secret of two hearts.” Fersen held Dumouriez 
to be “a true Frenchman; vain, confident, and feather-headed, having wit, but 
little judgment.” Dumouriez greatly overrated his influence over the army. In the 
Temple the Queen was separated from her son ; and then came her last removal—to 
the Conciergerie. When this news reached him, Fersen could do nothing but trust and 
pray to God; but God did not interfere. ‘The facre which bore Marie Antoinette to 
the fatal Conciergerie was found to be full of blood. 

The Queen’s prison cell was the third on the right as you entered. The window 
looked upon a courtyard, filled with prisoners, who continually looked in at her 
window, and grossly insulted the forsaken royal lady. 

The cell was small, damp, and foetid. There was no chimney. It contained three 
beds—one for the Queen, one for her female attendant, and the third for the two 
gendarmes, guardians who never left the cell for any reason, even for motives of decency, 
by night or day. The Queen wore a plain, worn, black stuff dress. Her hair had 
turned quite grey, and she had become so thin that those who knew her in old days 
would hardly have recognised her. Her attendant was a kind of fozssarde, who treated 
the prisoner very badly. ‘The Queen was so weak that she could scarcely stand. 
Her food was bad, and she did not eat. We read, “ This fowl is one that Madame 
could not eat ; but it has been served to her four days running.” Marie Antoinette 
bore herself with reticent dignity in her agony of sorrow, of terror, and of shame. She 
went to bed fully dressed. She expected that she might be massacred at any moment, 
or led to death unexpectedly, and she wished to die wearing mourning. 

And so, quite alone, without one relative or friend, without ghostly aid, and without 
human sympathy or help, the noble woman lived face to face with near and dreadful 
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death. She never complained, or showed fear ; her agony was silent, nobly proud. 
The treatment that she received from the men of the Revolution was cruel, mean, 
base. Ifa Queen, she was yet a woman, and might have been done to death without 
foul outrage to the decencies of her very womanhood. 

Happily, the torture of the Conciergerie was not of long duration. A scheme 
to save the Queen by bribing venal Danton came to nothing. 

On October 14th, 1793, occurs the trial of the ‘“ Widow Capet,” before the 
Revolutionary tribunal. The sentence of death was a foregone conclusion. ‘The 
Imperial lady bore herself with calmest courage and with the most heroic dignity. 
She was fifteen when she first reached Paris; she was thirty-eight when the tumbril 
bore her to the fatal Place de la Revolution. For a moment the stately black figure 
stood high upon the scaffold, and then the shearing axe fell. She died with the noblest 
and truest courage. 

Fersen received a letter from Paris, in which he was told, “This morning Marie 
Antoinette will have to appear at the national window.” 

Although prepared for the news, he says, “I had not strength to feel anything.” 
He wept with his friends, with the Baron de Bretueil, with Madame de Fitz-James. “It 
was on the 16th, at half-past eleven, that this execrable crime was committed, and the 
divine vengeance has not burst upon these monsters. I can only think of my loss. 
Monsters of hell! No; my heart will never be content without obtaining vengeance.” 

It was not given to him to avenge his love ; but an undying sorrow for the woman 
who had been the one passion of his devoted noble heart was to accompany chivalrous 
Count Fersen to the end of his days. His had been no ordinary ignoble amour. He 
loved a charming, high-hearted woman, who was queen as well as woman. He 
never ceased to care or to work for her. He saw her for the last time when the 
visit exposed his own life to the greatest danger. He had been ideally devoted to 
beautiful and most unhappy Marie Antoinette. He was true to her at the Trianon, 
and on the scaffold. 

In sorrow and despair, Fersen returned to Stockholm, where honours and 
dignities awaited the broken-hearted man. Fersen was a favourite of Gustavus IV., 
who was deposed March 13th, 1809. The uncle of Gustavus succeeded him as 
Charles XIII. Charles had no son, and adopted as his heir Prince Christian of 
Holstein-Augustenburg. The Prince died suddenly of apoplexy. Suspicions of 
poisoning circulated in Sweden, and Fersen, who was not on good terms with 
Charles XIII., was popularly suspected of the deed ; but it is impossible to believe 
that the gallant Fersen should be guilty of poisoning the heir to the crown of Sweden. 
The obsequies of the Prince were performed at Stockholm on June 2oth, 1810. 
Fersen was strongly warned, and implored, in the dangerous temper of the public 
mind, to take no part in the ceremony ; but feeling, no doubt, secure in his conviction 
of innocence, he decided, in haughty contempt, to appear in all his official splendour 
as Grand Marshal. He drove in a gilt State carriage, drawn by six white horses, 
and wearing all his orders. 

The feeling of the mob soon made itself heard and felt. The carriage was assailed 
with insults and with menaces. Copper coins were thrown through the windows ; 
and one of these struck Fersen in the face. The coachman was seriously wounded ; 
the traces of the horses were cut. The King was known to be no friend to the 
Count, and the military did not interfere. An immense howling crowd surrounded 
the carriage. 

One chance for life. The mob seized Fersen, and dragged him out of the 
carriage ; but he escaped, and rushed through an open door. He found himself 
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in the first-floor room of a café. His murderers followed. Fersen was slowly and 
barbarously done to death by his executioners, who for a time played with and 
mocked their victim before despatching him. 

Such was the tragic end of 4 deau Fersen, of the handsome and accomplished 
cavalier, of the lover of Marie Antoinette. He had survived her for seventeen 
sorrowful years. Such was the violent ending of the survivor of the love romance 
of noble and of queen. Marie Antoinette, after passing through the slow torture 
of a long agony of sorrow, shame, anticipation, perished by the headsman’s axe ; 
while Fersen, who never knew the straining anguish of long imprisonment, or the 
daily terror of a dread death slowly narrowing round lonely days and long, long 
nights, left his house without the horrible knowledge that a hideous death awaited 
him, and underwent no prevenient torture ; though the actual manner of his murder 
was more terrible and more protracted than was that of his royal mistress. Their 
fates were truly tragic. Fersen was a man wholly incapable of poisoning a prince : 
whatever his faults, whatever his lack of insight into facts, he was high-hearted, 
noble, chivalrous, and was capable of an exalted and ideal passion. ‘There is no 
evidence to show that he ever knew another love for woman than that which he felt 
so deeply, and proved so devotedly, for the Queen of France and of his soul. 
Sorrow, outrage, insult, killed all the levity and vanity which, in her day of brilliant 
beauty and of luxurious splendour, were shown by the unhappily and ignobly mated 
daughter of the Ceesars ; but misfortune brought out the noble dignity, the heroic 
endurance, the lofty courage of her better and more imperial nature. Her loftier 
qualities alone survived in the dark days spent in the dreadful Zem/f/e, and in the 
death-shadowed Conciergerie. If every sin be expiated upon earth, surely this royal 
and most unhappy lady underwent a martyrdom which would more than atone for 
all the faults born of circumstance, of temptation, and of temperament. 

The Queen and the Count were alike victims of an ignorant, ignoble, and brutal 
mob. Marie Antoinette was murdered by the dées brutes et sans-culottes ignares, 
who ruled in the Revolution. France, in the Terror, was virtually governed by “ five 
thousand brutes and good-for-nothings, together with two thousand ¢w//s” ; and no 
tyranny of the old feudal times was equal to the savage and murderous tyranny of the 
revolutionists, among whom was not one pure or great man.  Fiendish zovades, 
Jusillades, guillotinades, do not serve the cause of liberty, of progress, of humanity. 
Even that which the Revolution swept away was better than the system which the 
Revolution created No despot of old was so cruel and so bloodthirsty as was 
Robespierre and his myrmidons. The Terror, for torture and for blood-spilling, 
has no rival—unless it be the Church of Rome. M. Taine has given to the world 
a picture of the Revolution which, if not wholly new, is, I think, absolutely true ; 
and he shows, conclusively, how the ferocious stupidity of men most cruel, in 
competent, corrupt, and depraved, cost France 20,000 victims, placed crime and 
terror in the place of liberty, and brought about military despotism and a return 
to the old form of monarchy. Among the many crimes of the Revolution was the 
murder of Marie Antoinette; and her noble and faithful Fersen remains worthily 
recorded in the sad history as wz ami de la Reine. 


H. ScHttTz WILSON. 
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Ror you see that your sun 1s surely selling, 
Slnd leaving your life lor evermore ; 


And the gloom is gathering you cannol lessen. 
While youth 1S closing his golden door : 


ASAlnd you know the darkness Is coming, coming,— 
The past a failure, the fufure dead, 

And the presen blank as a page unwrillen, 
With memery filling the lines inslead. 


Qo‘ you now what if is, iis greal reacfion, 
The Death of Hope which mus! come fo all ? 
I'he slage may be bright and the acfors merry, 


| a, [dul sooner or lafer the curlains [a lI. 
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COULD tell the story in a turn of a hand, for in itself it ts 
no more than a clean spadeful of dog history; but 
it carries me back to the district 
I love best and the people I 
know best, and I have an 
inclination to linger over it. 
Those kind folks who have 
followed my work P 
know _ the 

ground already. Its name _ in 
fiction is Castle Barfield, and 

(Juarrymoor is within four miles 

of it on the western side, and 

Beacon Hargate lies at no 

greater distance from it on the 

east. Until I was eighteen 
years of age I knew those only 
who dwelt within these narrow 
borders ; and now that I have 
been away from it for nearly 
thirty years, its real people and 
the people of my fancy walk its 
streets and lanes in a sort of 
common fairyland. 

















Frank Fairholt, the hapless hero 
of my first book, drags his weary feet, 
clogged with the memory of his crime 


and his lost happiness and _ self-respect, In New 
‘ Zealand 

> ‘vey / 2ache « 
along the high street. Aunt Rachel, and P pero 


Ezra Gold, and Reuben, and old Sennacherib _—% ye Barfield man. 
and young Sennacherib, and mild Isaiah, and Harmony Fuller, are familiar to the 
place on Saturdays. That healthy giant of a Job Round walks and talks with poor 
Clara Buche, and Sarah and Aaron Whittaker are love-making in the fields. The grey 
old Armstrong sits in his dusty and disordered shop, absént-eyed, with his back to the 
book-shelves. I hear his tuneless, windy whistle ; I see his unoccupied hand paddling 
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in time to that poor imitation of music, and Staunton’s chess book with an index 
finger between the pages, rests upon his knee. ‘The high street is a mile and a 
half in length, and I know every face in it—every face, that is, of thirty years ago. 
When I was in New Zealand, three years back, I met a Barfield man, and he and 
I sat down together, and reconstructed the street as it used to be from end to end, 
naming every shop and private house in order on the one side, and working our 
way back with equal success along the other. It is a bald and ugly place, but old 
association and kind regard have made it beautiful in my memory for many years. 
The people of my fancy go up and down in it, and I can hardly distinguish between 
the guests and the ghosts. I am not romancing or exaggerating in he least. If these 
personalities offend, I can only beg your pardon. I think, if I may say so without 
offending, that I should like a brother author to talk to me with the like sincerity. 

Old Armstrong led a life so self-contained and lonely, even whilst his wife lived 
and his children were about him, that I have sometimes doubted whether he had 
much need of the sympathy we gave his solitary age. It was my office to break 
the news of his wife’s death to him, and he took it outwardly like a stoic. The 
news of her unexpected sickness had reached him in Liverpool, where he was on a 
visit to a married daughter; and one of his boys—the moral pick of the bunch, as 
sturdy, self-reliant, cheery, and courageous a fellow as I ever knew—had carried the 
intelligence to his father, and had brought the old man back with him. It was 

—-s— _. after midnight, and all the household had gone to bed. I sat beside 
. the fire in the kitchen, and awaited the arrival of the home-comers 
with a sore heart, until I heard the unfamiliar rumble of cob-wheels 

in the street, when I groped my way down 
the long unlighted passage, and reached 
the hall-door, which opened on the 


%, street beside the blank shutters of 
———— the closed shop. 
—y " ‘“ r 1c ehe?” .* . 
4 u How is she?” he asked; 
RH i) and I could only find it in my 
aat > heart to say, “Come in, sir.” 


He asked the question again, 
and I could only find that lame 


e answer. He asked a third time, 

~e 
e 7 but he knew the truth then, and 
ae 7 came in. As he followed me in 


the darkness, I could hear his 
hand groping on the wall; but 
when he came into the gas-lit 
kitchen, he looked wonderfully 
little moved. I had known him 
/-* all my life, but I could not 
remember a time when he had 














” not looked grey and old and 
a wistful, in spite of the ready 
ye humour which was always quick 

p A to twinkle under bis thick and 

Ledi'{ ‘ grizzled eyebrows, lighting up his 

92° dreamy old face. There was a blunder- 

headed, goodhearted, pretty girl in Barfield, who once told Armstrong’s eldest daughter 
that she never looked at the old man without thinking of a donkey. Armstrong was the 
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only scholar and man of wit in the parish, and the daughter was naturally indignant 
until the blunder-headed one explained. She was not at all a phrase-maker, or in 
the least a bookish young person, but she did actually say that there was “a kind, 
of a dignified gray sort of patience” in his face; and Miss Armstrong, who loved 
a good phrase and made many, repeated the saying to her father, who received it 
with his own pawky Scottish smile. His smile, by the way, was as Scotch, as 
undeniably and unmistakably Scotch, as his ineradicable Ayrshire accent. He was 
born at Joppa, and bred mainly at Maybole, so that he had the dear old Doric in 
its absolute perfection. Where és the classic ground of Scotland, unless the borders 






& 








of old Ayrshire define it? 

It was incongruous, but 
I thought of that saying 
whilst he stood there with 
the shock of his grief upon 
him; and with that hys- 
terical folly which is a 
part of pain with some 
people, I had an almost 
incontrollable instinct of 
laughter. Grief had always 
moved me in that way from 
my childhood upwards. 





He groped mechanically 
along the high chimney- 
piece for his clay pipe, 





and his battered leaden 
A sarcophagus of a tobacco- 
i box, and sat down in his 
accustomed place beside 
the fire, drawing his spidery, high-backed, oaken armchair close to the grate, and 
setting his feet on the old-fashioned steel fender. I had seen the stout, busy woman 
who now lay dead upstairs polishing that fender many atime. She used to rub at 
it with iron-filings and oil until the circular disk in its centre would shine like a 
rising sun in the jolly glow of the fire. Everything in the room spoke of her, and 
the silent old grey man in the armchair was most eloquent of all. His son went 
away to have his first cry alone, and we two sat smoking by the fire in silence for 
a long time. At last he named her by her maiden name, and spoke of her as she 
was when he had first known her. He cited the saying of a silly old woman, who 
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had always curtseyed to her in the street when she went by, and half-chanted the 
words, “ 


as tall and as straight as a poplar tree !” 

Before Armstrong went into business as a bookseller he had been a tailor. His 
wife’s uncle was a tailor, and Armstrong was in his employment. ‘The employer was 
the original of Ezra Gold in my “ Aunt Rachel,” and my copy is as near to life as 
I could make it. As we sate and smoked, Armstrong told me a familiar story. 
When he had first gone to the house to ask employment, the future Mrs. Armstrong 
opened the door to him, and he thought, “ What a wife for a grenadier!” I knew 
all the family legends, and this one amongst them. 

By-and-by, the old man said an unforgettable thing. He named her maiden 
name again, and said: “That was her name before we were married.” Then he 
repeated the name, with his hands caressing the knees of his shrunken trousers. I 
seem only to remember him in that old grey suit—and, indeed, it must have lasted 
him for many years. 

“T’ve one comfort,” he said, looking up at me with his mild grey face quite 
untroubled, but very pale: “I was a faithful husband for seven-and-thirty years.” 

It was hard to associate the grey bookworm with any idea of gallantry ; but he 
had been a handsome man in his youth, and the life and soul of company; and 
I knew from Mrs. Armstrong of one temptation which had assailed him, when a 
woman much his superior in social station had tried to entice him away. Perhaps 
that was in his mind at the time. I am half ashamed to’ confess it, but I lifted 
that scene from life into the pages of “Joseph’s Coat.” It seemed more natural 
and touching than anything I could have invented. “I was a faithful husband for 
seven-and-thirty years.” Not every man could say that truthfully; but I should 
have been just as sure of it in Armstrong’s case if he had never said it, for he was 
the very heart of rectitude and honour. 

Well—the eldest daughter was married, and so was the second; and the third, 
who was the Benjamine of the household, had gone to live with the first. David 
was away, and Paul was making a name for himself on the London press, where 
he still flourishes, nursing no grudge against me for my knowledge of his humble 
origin, as some men might, but pleased that I loved and honoured his father with 
an affection equal to his own. The eldest son was married, and the old man lived 
with him, lonely and contented. Everybody remembers that speech of old Griol’s 
in the most beautiful of our great Tennyson’s Idyls, where the old man confesses 
that he knows not whether he be very brave or very cowardly. All he knows is 
that whatever misfortune falls upon him, he seems to suffer nothing, heart or limb, 
but can endure it all most patiently. I showed it to him once, and, though he 
scorned ‘Tennyson, and loved no poet later than Scott and Byron, he smiled 
approval at it. 

‘Ay, ay, lod. It’s a true ward, and a wise ane.” 

I often tried to convert him to Tennyson, and achieved my only success with 
“The Northern Farmer.” 

He added that to his classics, and used to say that neither Scott nor Byron 
could have done it. 

“’There’s a hand like Shakespeare’s in the entrails 0’ that fellow,” he told me. 

And that reminds me of his dislike of George Eliot’s later work in contrast with 
his love for ‘ Adam Bede.” 

“She used to bring a live sheep along, but now, with her wretched anahlysis, she 
just kills the puir theng, and joints him into dead mutton.” 

He was often very pregnant in criticism, and if we could not always agree, we 
could always at least agree to differ. 













PUNCH. 


It was in those lonely days of his that he picked up Punch, who cheered him 





back into a more human interest with the world than he had known for years. He 
had always loved animals, and degs and cats had an immediate faith in him. The 
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most familiar and constant memory I have of him is as he sate in that spidery, 
oaken armchair, beside the fire, dreaming over his chess problems with his cat on 
his shoulder. She would sit there purring at his ear for hours, and he would be 
quite unconscious of her, until she would strive to attract his attention by rubbing 
against his bearded cheek. He being still away in dreamland, with king and queen 
and knight and castle, she would paw him. gently, and at the last would scratch him 
with a dainty care to do no harm. Then his right hand would travel mechanically 
to his left shoulder, and the cat would turn about in order to be stroked in comfort. 
“Ay, ay! Ye’re there, pussy! Ay, ay! There ye are.” Then puss, contented, 
would settle down again, and Armstrong would go back to his dreams again, and 
the pair would rest together in that way for hours. He used to tell me of a cat 
I had not known, a marvel of feline intelligence, who, when he sat at the board 
sewing, would advise him of meal times by taking his shirt sleeve in her teeth and 
delicately tugging at him. ‘Now, that’s a dogue’s trick,” he used to say. “I 
wonder ef she pecked it up from observation?” 

When I got down to Castle Barfield in the summer time, some years after Mrs. 
Armstrong’s death, I heard all about the new arrival before I saw him. ‘The old 
man was beginning to be conscious of his failing strength at this time, and made 
a great parade of his walking exercise. In fine weather he always did a certain 
distance in the streets and fields, stooping in his gait, and carrying one hand in his 
pocket to ease a dreadful truss he wore. In wet weather he did so many “laps” 
about the house, and a bit of covered way outside it, and never allowed a day to 
pass without covering his measured mile. Punch had fastened on to the household, 
and accompanied Armstrong on all these peregrinations. He had been found on 
one of the fine-day excursions, and as he had hopelessly 
lost himself in following Armstrong, he. may have fancied 
that by following him still he 
might find himself again. 

“'He’s the feeblest kind 
o’ creature intellectually,” I 
was told. “The feeblest 
kind o’ mind’s lodged in the 
feeblest kind o’ body. He’s 
a poor distorted thing, with 
a head so big, and a body so 
little, that he’s like nothing in 
the world so much as a black- 
smith’s sledge. His body 
might be the haft, and his 
head the hammer. Then he’s 
a sort of curvature of the 
spine, too, so that he’s a 
pitiful object to look at. But 
his heart’s in the right place, 
and that’s the great thing.” 

Punch came very near to 
this fanciful description, and 
. I have never seen so drolly 
he — pitiable a birth in all the dog 
world. How he escaped the bucket in his puppyhood was something of a wonder. 
He trotted in whilst his new owner was speaking of him. He seemed to walk by 
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preference on three legs, and his first performance amazed me beyond measure. He 
walked almost up to his master’s feet, gave a short modulated bark, as if by way 
of salutation ; and then, setting his big head squarely on the hearthrug, reared up his 
attenuated hinder parts, and stood on his head. He kept that attitude for full half 
a minute; and when Armstrong had called out “Brayvo! That'll do, lad!” he 
came back to his natural posture, barked a little louder than before, as if to express 
a certain self-gratulation, and curled himself before the fire. 

“That surprises ye?” said Armstrong. “The beast just amazes everybody at first, 
but when he’s done that he’s emptied his sack. I’ve had him a year now, and it’s 
the only thing he knows. I was puzzled at first to think whether he’d been taught, 
or whether it was just a natural instinct to rest himself. That empty, strong box 
of a heid of his is a great weight for a small creature like that to lug about 
with him.” 

It was this solitary trick of his which had led to his installation in the 
household. He had got up from under a hedge, and had followed the old man 
to the gate. 

“T never exchanged a ward with him,” Armstrong told me; “but he walked 
in after me as if the house belonged to ’m. He'd a collar on him, but otherwise 
he was just a homeless vagabond to look at. I explained the setuation, and bade 
him good afternoon; but he only whined and licked my boot, like the sycophant he 
is. At last I tauld ’m in brode, uncompromising English to go. He let off a 
Protestant yowk, an’ stood on his head, and of course I gave ’m shelter, the poor 
little beastie. ‘The trick an’ the collar between them imposed on me, and I took 
him in, on his own statement, as a gentlemanly kind o’ dogue that had strayed 
beyond his bearings, and was safe to be enquired after. Come here, ye vahgabon! 
Look at the head of him. Now, would you take that to be a dog of one idea? 
Notice the suggestion o’ shaggy sagahcity in the dullard’s eyebrow. Pure deception. 
I’ve known him now entimately for a whole year, and he’s as vacant of his 
intellectual parts as that trouser-advertising fellow in the high street. But feeble- 
ness in wet’s forgevable in a dogue ef et’s not so in a human beean. He can’t 
abuse the great geft o’ speech upon ye, can he, Punchie? He’s one o’ the feeble, 
but he’s a rare good heart. I’m not so much in love with clever folk as I used to 
be ; and from the creature that thenks he’s clever the Lord deliver all of us!” 

I had not known Punch long when I found a trait of character in him which 
interested me “beyond the ordinary,” as Armstrong would have said. The Scot’s 
next-door neighbour was a cheap draper who owned a prodigious St. Bernard—an 
amiable, lumbering, slobbering, friendly beast, who allowed children to ride him, and 
was hail-fellow well-met with all the canine world: I was walking with Armstrong 
in the garden one afternoon, and we were talking together when Punch came out 
at his three-legged run, and, mounting an old rubbish heap by the wall, half- 
jumped and half-fell over into the neighbour’s ground, where the big St. Bernard 
lay basking in the sunshine with one eye open. 

“ Now,” said Armstrong, “ ye’ll see a bit o’ hero-worship.” 

We leaned over the wall together, and Punch ambled up to the big deg on 
three legs, and looked at him for a minute or so in silence. The St. Bernard winked 
and yawned idly in the sun, and by-and-by Punch lay down on his back before 
him, with his fore-paws crossed, for all the world as if he were performing an act 
of adoration. ‘Then he climbed on to his big friend; and, after turning round three 
times, found a soft and fleecy place in his companion’s curls, and lay down in it. 
The St. Bernard closed both eyes and went to sleep, and the smaller dog followed 
his example. I make no attempt to explain this ritual, and 1 do not even pretend 
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to believe that it stands in need of an explanation. All I know is that I saw it 
then, and that afterwards I found it to be quite a common performance with Punch. 
He would lie by the half-hour sometimes in that attitude of worship, extended flat 
on his back, and with his paws crossed, and would look at the big dog all the time. 
I have seen him do it with an apparent piety of purpose, and I have seen him do 
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it ilippantly—a mere minute at a time, in the intervals of a three-legged shamble round 


the garden. But I never saw him assume that attitude except in the St. Bernard’s 
presence; and I can only say that it /ooked as if he were offering some sort of 
tribute. You may think what you like about the whole matter, but I am_ not 
inventing or romancing in a single line of this narrative. For aught I know, Punch 
may have had a genuine admiration for the giant proportions of his companion, or 
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the big dog may have exacted a sort of toll. In their relations with human beings 
dogs are intelligible enough. They have plagiarised our gestures and expressions 
of countenance ; and, though their modes of communication are partly foreign to 
them, they make themselves understood, as some occasional exotic, turbaned tramp 
will do when you meet him on the highway. But anybody who watches their 
behaviour to one another is like a man who listens to a foreign tongue, and is driven 
to watch for gesture and look to help him to an interpreting guess. 

It was a bitter thing to have to think it, but it was only too evident that the 
old man was breaking up. He covered his measured mile a day still, but he was 
compelled to take it in instalments ; and at last, when he had set out for his familiar 
open-air walk, he turned home without having completed the accustomed distance. 
He had found himself unable to mount a stile in the fields, and came back 


vanquished by that simple obstacle. He never tried again, but for the most part 
kept his old place by the fireside, in companionship with his daily paper, his pipe, 
his books, and his chess problems. ‘The book of problems had fallen into mere 


habit, and he no longer felt an interest in it. When he asked occasionally for a 
game, I could beat him easily; and I used to expend a good deal of chess 
ingenuity in making mistakes which should look probable. He retained almost to 
the last his astonishing memory for the game; and sometimes, when I called a week 
ora fortnight after the date on which I had last allowed him to win, he would tell 
me to get out the board, and would go through the contest again move by move, 
and show me how and where I had come to grief. 

“Had ye challenged the queen with the knight here ye’d have mated me in 
four. See here! But the attack with the bishop’s vicious. Up to then the position’s 
strong, an’ now it just falls away like watter. See here!” 

It was worth a thousand lost games to see him so interested and triumphant . 
for he rarely woke to anything like brightness now, and such sunshine as rested on 
his mind shone from the past. It had been hard enough and dull enough, but his 
contented humorous fancy made it charming to him, and when he chose to talk 
about it made it charming to other people. He had had a real gift of verse in 
his time, and now in this twilight of his days his mind carried him back constantly 
to his old tailoring days, when he and his master and his fellow-apprentices used 
to go wandering about the country, living at farmhouses whilst they prepared the 
annual outfit of the farmer and his men. ‘The tailors, it would seem, were always 
welcome ; for they were the news-carriers and gossips of the countryside, and always 
there was a simple country junketting to do them honour, wherever they might go, 
I remember scraps of the verses relating to that far-off time. ‘They were written in 
the measure which Burns has made so familiar to all lovers of Scottish poetry. Here 
is a snatch :— 

** We werena grand wi’ Sunday claes, 
And, whiles, the stanes wad hurt oor taes, 
And little walth but haws an’ slaes 
Fell till oor share : 
Yet we were rich in many ways 
And had nae care.” 

And here another: 

* Whiles the gude-wife would bid us ben 
For dance or sang, 
And, whiles, the fiddle spak’, an’ then 


Nae nicht seem’d lang ! 


And here is the last verse the dear old man ever wrote, so far as I know. There 
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is a simple homely philosophy and hope in it which I find affecting, though I know 
very well that my boyish love and reverence for the writer blind my critical faculty 
altogether. 
** An’ though we’ve dune wi’ youthfu’ capers, 
We still enjoy oor buiks an’ papers, 
An’ wise men’s words, like weel-trimm’d tapers, 
Can light the way 
An’ lead us on through warldly vapour, 
Till endless day.” 


We still strolled in the weedy garden on summer afternoons for a few minutes 
at a time, and often caught Punch in his act of adoration of the big dog. The 
unintelligent little beast showed us his one trick until it became commonplace ; but 
Armstrong never wearied of it, and never ceased to reward it by a word of approval 
or a lump of sugar. He used to sit with a cracked teacup within easy reach of 
his thumb and finger on the hob beside him, and there were always two or three 








bonnes-bouches for Punch in the cup. He made a point of earning all of them 
before the day was out, and when he had once or twice performed in vain he knew 
that the store was empty, and gave himself a rest. 

I was surprised to find that the harmless, unnecessary Punch had an enemy. 
There was, amongst the butchers of the high street, a fat angry man of brief 
stature called Long—a sanguine-faced, bald-headed man, who wore a wisp of red 
wet hair cocked up on either side of his flushed baldness like an artificial elfin 
ear. He was a bow-legged fellow, and my only memory of him date:’ from my 
schooldays, when I saw him charged by a pig in the narrow entry which led (to his 
slaughter-house) between his own shop and his neighbour’s. ‘The pig, I remember, 
jammed one of the butcher’s bow-legs against either wall, and wedged himself, 
inextricably for the moment, between them, his complaints half-stifled by the 
professional blue toga which enfolded his head. This man Long was the owner 
of a half-bred bulldog—a brute in whom some mongrel strain, which left unchecked 
the ferocity of his nobler ancestors, had developed a snappish ill-temper of which 
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a true bull-dog would have been ashamed. Punch went in terror of this animal ; 
and, whether it were in sight or no, he would, in passing Long’s shop, gather 
himself together for a run, and would exchange his common three-legged amble for 
the fleetest speed of flight, whilst every spike of his nondescript coat stuck out with 
terror. If, as sometimes happened, the big St. Bernard were with him he would 
saunter past the shop with a fine insouciance, and even the presence of the half- 
bred bull in the doorway left him unmoved. 

I had made one of my customary visits from Birmingham, when I found the 
cheap draper next door to Armstrong’s in the act of removal. The stock had been 
sold off, and the chalked windows still bore the fragments of great red-lettered 
posters announcing bargains. ‘There was a litter of straw before the house, and the 
household furniture was being stocked in two big vans. The St. Bernard was 
there, prepared to go away with the other belongings ; and Punch, not realising the 
meaning of things, I fancy, was looking on in apparent good-humour. He learned 
the truth later on, and took his big friend’s absence seriously, promenading the 
deserted garden, and expressing his sense of loneliness by prolonged and dismal 
hewlings. At night the feeble creature would snuffle by the fire and cry, and lick 
his tears from his jaws in a surrender to grief, which was altogether abject. When 
he was not crying his eyes were always moist and shining, and he was very much 
of a kill-joy about the quiet house. If called on to exhibit his small solitary 
accomplishment, and rewarded for it, he would brighten up for a moment; and 
perhaps, if he had been kept permanently on exhibition, he might have made a cure 
of sorrow. But nobody thought it worth while to spend all his waking hours in 
inducing Punch to stand upon his head, and melancholy seemed definitely to have 
marked him for her own. 

Armstrong was a fixture in the arm-chair, and only seemed to leave it for his 
bedroom. His old quaint flashes and penetrating simplicities displayed themselves 
no more. He used to dream at the fire, with a face tranquil and unthinking as 
sleep, his unlighted pipe between thumb and finger. I caught him once passing 
his hand absently through his beard and looking downward at its silvery whiteness. 
He looked up and caught my glance. 

“Ay, ay!” he said. ‘The almond tree shall flourish.” He spoke with a half 
smile, but a few seconds later he added, with a mournful voice: ‘“ And the grasshopper 
shall be a burden, and desire shall fail. I’m not grumbling, lad: not I. It’s the 
law o’ nature.” 

The wretched Punch, being unhappy about the house in these silent times, took 
to wandering alone about the streets, and so courted the fate which befell him. 
Let me get the story over quickly now, for the end is near. ‘There are twenty 
living witnesses to the facts, curious as they are, and they may be told succinctly. 
That half-bred bulldog of the butcher’s fell upon the harmless, unprotected Punch, 
and hideously ill-tieated him. Punch dragged his mis-shapen, wounded body to a 
part of the parish two miles away—a place he had never been in before, so far as 
we could tell, in all his life. What inquiries, what knowledge or what instinct 
guided him no man can tell, but he found his big friend the St. Bernard ; he brought 
him back with him, there was a fierce fight in the high street, and the St. Bernard 
killed the butcher’s dog, and went home with serious signs of conflict about him. 
The miserable Punch crawled to his master’s house, and was of course received with 
instant pity and attention. I have not the heart to describe his state, but he was 
carefully washed and tended, and set among old flannels in a basket by the fireside, 
and it was hoped that he might recover. He lingered for days, and all the time 


Armstrong was a prisoner in his room. At last the old man, as I have often heard, 
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—I was in London at the time, though I had parted with him but four or five days 
before—brightened astonishingly, and declared his intention of going downstairs. His 
eldest son assisted him to dress, and led him to-his familiar place by the fireside. 
Punch lay there dying in the basket, but as his old master entered the last flicker 
of pride and affection he was ever to know moved him. He crawled feebly from 
his basket to his owner’s feet, performed his little one simple trick for the last time 
and fell over dead. That same morning Armstrong’s eldest son gave his father his 
usual assiduous and affectionate care, said good morning, shook hands with him and 
kissed him, as his h. bit had been from childhood, and went to business. When he 
came back to his mid-day dinner his wife warned him: “Don’t wake father. He 
has been asleep this hour.” He entered the room on tiptoe, and at the first glance 
he knew that the old man would wake no more. 


Davib CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
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Notes. No. 1. 


THE DRUMMER Boy. 











I. 
THE SLUMS. 





RAG-PICKERS AND BEGGARS: THEIR Habits AND THEIR HAUNTS. 





[ is necessary to explain, before exploring ‘“ Unknown Paris,” 
that it is not the Paris of honeymoon couples, travelled 
fashionables, or of the ordinary tourists; and is little known 





except by name—even to the Parisians. Our way will not 
lie, especially at first, along the best-known streets, nor among 
the palatial residences and beautifully laid out parks and 
gardens ; and we shall have to start our journey at night, 
after the last of the revellers have retired to rest. Gay streets 
and busy boulevards are then deserted, and present a weird 
appearance; and in the dim light we shall see ghost-like 
figures gliding along or resting on the seats in melancholy 
silence, as if they had returned to their old haunts from the world of shadows, 
compelled as a penance to wander nightly amid the scenes of their former pleasures. 
Half fearfully we will walk on, and traverse squalid streets and quarters, the homes 
of an immense population seemingly without means of subsistence; we will follow 
them through the struggles of their precarious livelihood, even into prisons and 
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hospitals, and finally to their last earthly home, where, happily, the “weary ones 
are at rest.” 

Our next visit will be to free and happy Bohemia, whose dwellers are often as needy 
as the class first described. We will share the happy-go-lucky lives of the students 
and artists, who, while struggling to place their names amongst those the world dubs 
famous, live contentedly on a very modest sum, and if that does not suffice, on 
the price ot their few belongings; and go on living and enjoying, with no care or 
anxiety for the morrow. Many of these we shall meet later in their prosperity, when 
more honoured, but perhaps less joyous, 
they stand forth as exponents of their 
art by pen or pencil before an appreci- 
ative and worshipping world. Leaving 
them, we will spend a few pleasant 
hours in happy converse with those, who 
arouse our enthusiasm by the power of 
song or impersonation ; learn the secrets 
of their popularity and view their sur- 
roundings ; we will then turn our atten- 





















tion, and gaze with admiration and awe 
upon the workings of the vast machinery, 
intricate but perfect, which moves the 
official world. Privileged, we interview 
the ministers and police, and study the 
internal organisation of the grand struc- 
—— tures where crime is entombed, in 

order to learn that life and property 

must be respected, and that honest 
labour yields more in the end 
than idleness or theft. From 
this always sad spectacle we 
turn sorrowfully away, to visit 


A. Mat ete] 


the establishments where 
the aged sick and poor, 
and even the suffering 
wicked are cared for, as 
if the world were meant 
for them alone: acres of 
“==s" ground covered with mag- 

nificent edifices, to enter 
whose portals no other password is required than that of sickness or want, and where 
all the triumphs of skill and science are free to those who need them. The Parisians 
are always regarded as a pleasure-loving race, but they are also eminently practical. 
No experiment or discovery is too costly for them to thoroughly sift its possibilities, 
and they adopt every measure of reform years before any other nation thinks the 
matter worthy of attention. 


Young Chiffonnier in Holiday Attire. 


Having explained our route, we will now start. The picturesque figure of the oft- 
described chiffonnier, with a huge basket on his back, tramping about the streets of 
Paris from night until morning, and searching all the dustheaps, is now a rare sight ; 
the new police regulations, ordering that dustbins should form a part of every house, 
have been the death-blow to the trade of these nocturnal scavengers—at least, from an 
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artistic point of view. Now less picturesque, but apparently more prosperous—a little 
truck on wheels taking the place of the basket—they start out in the morning and call 
at the different houses which lie on their respective beats, to inspect and empty the 
dustbins which stand in the passages, and return with full trucks to their quarters in 
the outskirts of Paris, near the exterior boulevards. Even then their work is far from 
»nded, for as soon as they reach home their morning’s collection has to be sorted. The 
truck is emptied into some barn or hovel, the rag-picker seats himself on the floor in 
the midst of his stock, 
and with a long stick 
or rake brings the rub- 
bish within reach of his 
hands, and rapidly sorts 
it into separate heaps, 
that in many cases are 
dirty, and distinctly and 
unpleasantly odorous. 
Nothing there, however, 
but has its use: old 
battered meat tins will 
by-and-by reappear in 
the shape of children’s 
toys, deftly shaped and 
iW brilliantly painted ; 
Bt Wh Wy \ ; if Ng mii = paper, of all kinds of 
{ Se Muir 0S» 7 texture and hue, will be 
Ji - | mm : converted into a pulp 
pate ACT, enn is Fie: from which cardboard 
on EL 3 ad) Ranga eS : ; 


tome 


boxes will be made. 


AY 

' ie) 
ym 
lanemeet F 

ma HY Hh 4 + MU ites, process, they can be 
es S gett eH iy melted and used as a 
: | Peele tt i silver-lacquer lining for 
1 SULTON ib het 


Silver paper and tinfoil 
are valuable, for, by 
some unexplainable 


brass and copper orna- 
ments. Little hills of 
bones, which attract all 
the flies in the neigh- 
bourhood, are burnt 
and sold for manure; 
eee tM §=orags become writing- 
paper, and so on 
through all the miscel- 
laneous heaps which are rapidly growing under the nimble fingers of our rag-picker, 
until we think there is nothing new under the sun, and that everything passes through 
endless transformations ; “that new continents are built out of the ruins of an old 
planet, the new race fed out of the decomposition of the foregoing,” that there is no 
end to anything in art, any more than in nature, but a perfect and complete scheme 
of political and domestic economy. We saw one rag-picker at work in a long barn: 
he had just returned with the result of his morning’s collection, and, as we watched 





Chiffonniers’ Houses at La Villette. 
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him separating the white rags from the coloured ones, boots, bottles, and bones, each 
to their own heaps, he seemed healthy, happy, and fairly well nourished ; his face was 
intelligent, and he bore himself with the self-respecting air of a man who works for 
his living ; his wife, ruddy and comely, stood near, enjoying a chat with a neighbour. 
We exchanged greetings and asked a few questions, which were courteously answered, 
but with an amused air, as if wondering what our object was. 

“Do you ever find any valuables?” we asked. 

“No; the servants take care, if there is any- 
thing good, to appropriate it themselves.” 
Pointing to the unsorted heap beside him, 
the man said, “It is very mixed (Aanaché) ; 
we do not get much out of it, everything 






is sold so cheap; we very seldom manage 
to make more than 1 fr. 50 c. a day.” 

“But you are free, and % 
that is something.” 

“Ves,” he answered, 
lifting his head with a 
proud look, “we are 
independent, and that is 
a great thing.” 

When the sorting is 
over the various heaps 
are placed in sacks and 
taken to a dealer, where 
they are weighed and 
sometimes paid for at the 
time ; but more usually 
the amount is chalked up 
and paid every week. 
The dealer’s store pre- 
sents a busy sight every 
afternoon, for men, 
women and children are 
continuously coming in, 
carrying their day’s 
harvest. The dwellings 
of the rag-pickers are 
comfortable-looking ; the 
old tumbledown places 
and rows of squalid huts 
in. which they formerly The Philosophical Rag-picker we met. 
lived have disappeared. 

In traversing the many streets in the C7# des Chiffonniéres, it was disappointing 
to find them so eminently respectable—not even a broken window. Passing glances 
showed neat interiors, beds covered with white counterpanes, a few chairs, table, and a 
chest of drawers ; but the gezdarme, when we in disgusted tones asked him to direct 
us to some less respectable and more picturesque neighbourhood, evidently did not 
share our opinion of the respectability of the rag-pickers ; for, with an air of contempt 
and a wave of the hand, he said : 
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“This place is full of them, and none the better for it; most of them spend 
the whole day gambling in the public-houses”; then, glancing at my friend, who 
looked most dignified in frock coat and top hat, he added, ‘“‘ Have you been along 
those streets dressed like that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I wonder they did not turn your hat into a concertina.” 

This sounded promising. We smiled benignly at him, and departed in search of 
adventure, prowling round every slum, with no result except a few curious glances and 
audible remarks upon our appearance, which were probably more truthful than polite. 
As we went along one fairly disreputable alley, some little boys threw stones at us; 
beyond that, we had no chance of distinguishing ourselves, and afterwards relating our 
hair’s-breadth escapes ; to speak truthfully, I believe we were looked upon as harmless 
lunatics with a craze for slums. 


By following the rag-pickers along their haunts at night we came across several 
interesting types ; one, an elderly man, my companion accosted. 








Chiffonniers on their Rounds—Modern Style. 


“Well, my friend, are you looking for sovereigns ? ” 

* Ah,” he replied, “I have never found one yet. I am looking for empty cigarette 
packets, for I get fivepence a pound for the silver paper inside them. I have net 
always been at this kind of work, for I am a locksmith by trade ; but work has been so 
slack, the masters turn out all the old workers. I cannot get anything but bread to eat, 
and French bread is so light it does not seem to support one much, especially when 
my only drink is water. Half an hour ago I met an old mate of mine, who treated me 
to a glass of wine, and I enjoyed it very much.” 

The simple candour and polite manners of the man were the result of an innate 
dignity. <A little farther on our attention was attracted by a very tall man whose 
attire consisted of a long coat and a shapeless thing which was once a hat ; he had 
a short black pipe in his mouth, a bag over his shoulder and a thick stick in his hand. 
In place of shoes he had a sort of wooden sole about an inch thick, fastened to his 
foot with a strap. He looked very miserable, but had an attractive, pleasant face. We 
asked him to direct us to some street a little distance off, and he courteously offered 
to show us the way. The conversation turned upon his occupation. He said “ Rag- 
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picking is a poor business, done as I do it! We never find anything in the streets now, 
since the new regulations have been enforced, and the rag-pickers who have trucks 
take everything ; some have even a pony and trap and do a very good business, as they 
can cover more ground ; but we poor ¢rvainards do very little. Some years ago it was 
very different, for then every rag-picker was bound to have a medal, for which he had to 
apply to the Borough, and only a certain number were allowed ; but now” (with a most 
contemptuous expression) “everybody picks up things in the streets, and every one 
without any formality can become a chiffonnier.” In reply to a question as to his past, 
he said he was not a rag-picker by profession ; “none of the /rainards are now,” he 
added. He had taken to that kind of work since he was out of employment. He 
informed us that he was on his way to the Boulevard St. Michel, where there were 
cafés that did not close until 2 a.m., and they empty their dustbins then, so that they 





———— 


Rag-pickers at Work: Sorting. 


need not get up when the dustcarts pass. “I may perchance pick up something, 
but I seldom make more than four or five sous a day.” “It is not so bad in the 
summer,” we reminded him. ‘ No,” he said, “it is even pleasant. I walk all night 
and sleep in the day, somewhere in the sun. I am a sort of wandering Jew,” 
he said, with a sad smile, “and I tramp over six or eight miles every night.” We 
hoped he would find some other work before the winter came. “Oh,” he said, “I 
may be dead before then ; it would be better so.” We offered him a trifle, but he 
refused to accept it ; seeing us out so late, he thought we had not the means to pay for 
lodgings ; but upon our assuring him we could spare it, he accepted gratefully. What 
brave, strong hearts we found among those unfortunate ones—always resigned, and 
when they had sufficient only for bread ulone, even happy! All the rag-pickers we 
came across had the same feeling of independence and self-respect, and even the 
poorest had a kind of dignity which is not observable among the beggars. 
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BEGGARS. 

Beggars may be divided into two classes—occasional and professional. The occa- 
sional beggars are the outcasts of their tribe, and are often in a very pitiable condition. 
In the daytime they tramp about the streets, trying to get a few coppers by standing at 
the doors of large restaurants ; and they also visit the barracks, where they are given 
a plate of soup. At night, in the summer, they make their way to the Bois de 
Boulogne, or to the fortifications, which are their most popular night resorts, and at 
either of which they may be seen sleeping in great numbers, and in every possible 
position. In winter time they have their special haunts, where hundreds of them 
gather. We do not refer to the asi/es de nuit, or casual wards, but to places which 
have nothing to do with any charitable institution; nor can they be considered lodging- 
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sabedislies 


nouses, for there are no 
o beds, but merely a shelter 
for a few hours. 

The most famous and 
best known of these resorts 
is the Chateau Rouge so 
called from the bright red 
colour which its portal is 
painted. It stands in the 


5. lee pokes ‘ a Ze : 4h 

geet os eal 4 ——* Rue Galande, behind the 

- “mal church of St. Julien le 

ee 4 4 af / Pauvre. In olden times it 
ae Cee. was a patrician abode, 

belonging to Gabrielle d’Estres; but now, with the exception of a wall with finely 
sculptured windows, nothing remains of its former splendour. Having gained 
admittance through the red door, you walk across a court and up four stone steps, 
and enter a room, furnished at its farthest end with a well-lit counter, behind 
which Monsieur and Madame és fropriétaires sit, and dispense to their customers, 
for two or four sous (paid in advance), coffee, rum, or absinthe, the latter being 
the beverage most indulged in. A small room opening out of this is the women’s 
quarter: old women haggard and squalid, younger women with faces seared by want 
and dissipation ; little girls, with the pathetic, miserable look of a beaten hound, too 
tired to talk, lean on the table, resting their heads on their arms. As we glance into 


the rooms we find them all full of men sleeping on chairs and on the floors. At the 
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back of the house there is a dark corner called the “churchyard.” Here, are dragged 
and deposited those who are dead drunk. Dead indeed they seem, for they do not 
wake up even if you walk over them. At 2 a.m. this vast sleeping multitude begin 
to move, for the closing hour has arrived, and ali must turn out except the churchyard 
inhabitants. Most of the men wend their way to the Had/es, hoping to find some 
jobs as carriers or sweepers. 

Another characteristic resort of the mendicant class is situated in the Rue St. 
Denis, called “ Chez Fradin,” and considered by its proprietor highly aristocratic and 
respectable. It opens at : — 
eleven: in former times 
it used not to open until 
two. ‘The proprietor 
stands in the doorway 
to welcome his guests 
or perhaps to receive the 
four sous which each 
comer brings, and for 
which he receives a tin 
medal bearing the in- 
scription of ‘Soupe 
Fradin, 20 c.,” entitling 
the recipient to ask for 
either a glass of wine, 2 
piece of bread, ora plate 
of soup, and a corner to 
sleep in till morning. 

Before the clock 
strikes eleven, the out- 
side of Fradin’s resem- 






bles the gallery entrance 4 
to a London theatre, prior to the doors being 
opened ; and as soon as the doors swing back, 
the customers swarm in, watched by two police- [it 
men, whose assistance is very rarely required. 
On entering, there is a rush for the seats of honour (two 
seats upholstered in leather), which belong to the first 
comers, and the occupants of which are looked upon as 
bloated aristocrats, the less fortunate only getting straw- 
covered seats or wooden benches, When the excitement 
of finding seats is over, waiters, zo/ in swallow-tails, go be ( 
round with huge trays, each of which hold twelve plates a 
of soup. Old and regular customers make for their own particular corners. After 
their soup the men sit or lie in any position they think most comfortable ; some 
reclining on the tables, some on the benches, and others, from necessity or choice, 
selecting the floor. There are three stories above ground and two below; to the 
latter you descend by a narrow winding staircase, the ceiling of which is blackened 
by the smoke of lamps, and you come to a sort of arched cellar, curious but 
comfortable-at least so said the occupants, who preferred it to the upper stories, 
as it was warm in winter and well ventilated—save the mark !!_ French people of this 
class, fortunately, have no sense of smell! What strange contrasts the occupants of 
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the cellar present ! some ragged and dirty, others fairly well dressed and of respectable 


appearance. The proprietor always tries to accommodate the latter in the best part 
of his hotel, which, for cleanliness and order, excels many a smart restaurant. We 
saw the vegetables chopped and put in a huge cauldron for the night’s soup; 
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Beggars at a Paris Church Door. 





cabbage, leeks and 
bacon were in another, 
and a great quantity of 
peas and beans had been 
already cooked ; the bread 
is cut in beautifully thin 
slices by machinery. At 
5 pm. the chef begins 
cooking the vegetables, at 
11 the soup is ready. 
Everything is of good 
quality, and the proprietors 
try to keep up the good 
reputation of the establish- 
ment. It stands in a busy 
thoroughfare, without a 
sign to render it con- 
spicuous, and a row of 
any kind is almost un- 
known there. In the 
winter the lodgers number 
about eight hundred, and 
every night about six 
hundred plates of soup 
are served, which, as well 
as the coffee, is exceed- 
ingly good. ‘Those whose 
tastes are luxurious can 
have any little delicacy for 
a small sum, and grated 
cheese served with the 
soup for the modest sum 
of one sou extra. The 
kitchen and all the cooking 
utensils are scrupulously 
clean. The frequenters 
of the place go there to 
eat, and especially to rest, 
and at five in the summer 
and six in the winter walk 
out, shaking themselves 


like dogs—a sad and melancholy sight ; but many of our lower middle class would 


be glad of the comforts provided so cheaply at Fradin’s. 


Professional beggars are as far removed from the class described above as is the 


patrician from the plebeian : 


they have their agencies, clubs, and establishments where 


beggars can supply themselves with babies, interesting cripples, or blind men whose 
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weakness and infirmities are most likely to arouse the sympathies of the charitable 
public ; and the latter must be very numerous, for it is said there are eight thousand 
beggars in Paris. There are various grades even among professional beggars :—- 

First, those who have, by right of might or custom, maintained a certain position 
in a street, where they stand day by day. These sometimes amass considerable 
sums, if the position is a good one, and they often sell or let temporarily the 
goodwill—if we may so call it—to another beggar, and retire. 

The second class are those who call at the houses, and, by means of letters or 
interviews, interest the people in their cases. To succeed in this particular line of 
business some knowledge of the people they call upon, such as their ways, manners 
and means, is absolutely necessary, and is not difficult to obtain, for even beggars 
understand the nature of organisation ; and among them they have men of genius, 
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Beggars at the Barracks. 


one of whom started a directory, which not only gives, as in ordinary directories, 
the name and place of residence of the charitable, but also a short sketch of their 
characters and peculiarities. There are two editions of this valuable book : the “ Petit 
Jeu,” published at three francs ; and the “‘ Grand Jeu,” which is much more complete 
and costs six francs. The following will give an idea. of the form of this larger book. 


M.A. Address. Never gives money—ask for clothing. 


M.D. is Religious house, interested in the christening of children—ask for new suit ot 
clothes. 

M.G. 99 Rich landlord ; gives readily five francs, and pays the rent of people who are 
in danger of being turned out. 

M.F. ie Old Radical, very rich. Go as victim of the priests. 


With these landmarks there is no danger of treading on unknown ground, and 
begging becomes an art; besides this there is a central depdt of information, and 
whenever any beggar finds names and particulars that are not in the directory, he 
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receives fivepence for the information, and the new item is added to the list, which 
is thus always up to date. Other high-class beggars are the literary ones, whose 
lucubrations, in the shape of letters and poetry, show considerable ability. The 
usual mode of proceeding is to find out all the professors, and in a letter, in which 
a few verses are usually enclosed, to ask for food or money. On one occasion we 
were the recipients of quite a long philosophical poem from one of the literary 
mendicants, some of whom have had a good college education. There are poets 
among them also, who make it their business to find out all the marriages that take 
place, and after the ceremony, while the wedding party are enjoying themselves, to 
call and send up a card and some verses suitable for such an occasion, and in which 
the christian name of the bride often appears. ‘These gentlemen have regular offices, 
where, in well-arranged 
pigeon-holes, poems on 
each christian name are 
kept in stock and alpha- 
betically arranged, ready 
for any emergency ; 
some pervaded with -a 
sweet melancholy that 
would be appreciated by 
those suffering from the 
pangs of unrequited 
love, others pitched in a 
higher key full of love’s 
frenzy, and others again 
that breathe of seemingly 
inconsolable but tran- 
sitory grief, and abound 
with praises of the vir- 
tues of the dear departed. 

The most numerous class of beggars, are 
those considered fortunate among their fellows, 
as being possessors of a valuable stock-in-trade— 
viz., any bodily deformity or infirmity, or even 
a naturally dejected or miserable appearance ; 
others, non-possessors of natural ills, very suc- 
cessfully imitate them. We have often met an 
old couple walking slowly along the boulevards ‘ 
never asking alms, and seemingly indifferent to "trance to Fradin’s Restaurant, Rue St. Denis. 
everything and everybody, and absorbed in listening to each other’s sad story ; their 
miserable, feeble appearance, and sad faces, however, arouse the compassion of the 
passers-by, and they manage to amass a considerable amount every day without any 
effort. The blind also make a very good living. 

Mr. L. Pollion, who knows the beggars better than any one else, having himself 
tried all the different ways of begging, in his interesting book entitled “ Begging Paris” 
relates the following story. He gave to a beggar, who came to him half naked one 
severe winter’s day, a warm and good smoking jacket. A few days later he met the 
man accidentally, wearing the coat, but it looked as if it had been worn for years, 
and that in the roughest possible way. He took the man to a little café, and after 





some pressing got the mystery solved. 
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“This coat,” said the beggar, “in the shape you gave it to me was quite unfit 
for my purposes; I looked too well and comfortable in it. I should never have 
got a penny out of anybody. I had to take it to a woman who arranges garments 
for beggars.” 

And certainly she had succeeded in completely transforming it. It looked like a 
patchwork covered with pieces and spots. 

Some beggars ply their trade, or rather profession, at the doors of fashionable 
churches, and reap very fine harvests. One of these, who was for many years a 
well-known figure in Paris—Pére Antoine—for twenty years begged at the doors of 
the most popular churches, and when he died left behind as the result of his labours 
the handsome sum of go,ooo frs. 

Many of the beggars have comfortable houses, and several of these take boarders, 
one of whom I knew had a very nice house, and received a blind man as a “ paying 
guest”--as I believe a boarder is now designated by the fashionable—for six 
francs a day. 

One of the latest tricks practised by this class is that of a man with a wooden 
leg, who established himself in front of a well-known confectioner’s, so that people, in 
order to enter, had to walk nearly over his legs and feet. While indulging in the 
luxury of afternoon tea, they find that the man’s misery interferes with their digestion, 
and so give him something to quiet their conscience. If you once give, you may 
rest assured you will be assailed by dozens of others; you can only harden your 
heart by believing, with those who have fully investigated the subject, that for one 
case of genuine want there are fifty impostures. 


M. GRIFFITH AND JEAN D’ORIOL. 





Inside ‘ Fradin’s.” 








A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


IN the 25th day of December, in the year of grace 1890, 
Captain Blythe, formerly of the roth Rifles, sat in his 
cosy bachelor rooms in Piccadilly, luxuriously idling away 
the afternoon, partly in reverie of things past, partly in 
the perusal of that volume of Thiers’ fascinating history 
of the campaigns of the great Napoleon which bears 
the suggestive title “ Austerlitz.” He had pictured the 
armies confronting one another, the sunrise over the 
misty snow-fields, the storming of the heights of 
Pratzen, diluting the martial story, once or twice, with 
milder reminiscences of his own campaignings in the Crimea and in Zululand, and 
had finally checked the French pursuit of the Allies for a comfortable anticipation 








of the turkey and champagne to come by-and-by. And thinking of the Christmas’ 


dinners that would that day be eaten in London, he asked himself who should speak 
so eloquently of the things that grace the season and link themselves with the memory 
of bygone Christmas days—the bright lights and happy voices, the full stockings and 
trinket-laden trees, the sleek congregations, the smoking joints and rare old fruity 
vintages—as that starving poet whom, after twenty years, he had met at the church 
door, and whom he had bidden to dine that evening. Fine material that, he mused, 
with a glance at the holly wreath hanging in the window, to kindle a poet’s fancy with 
cheerful suggestions of this frosty season placed midway between the decline of autumn 
and that flowery spring with whose promise one seeks to wreathe the future. And 
settling himself at ease before the fire, he thought of his schoolmates trooping, fifty 
years ago, across the hayfields, of the honours he took at sixteen, of that ill-fated 
courtship at twenty—oh, shame upon thee, faithless Arabella !—of his poverty-stricken 
battle with the world, of journeyings and camp scenes in far countries, of that assegai 
thrust at Ulundi, and of the murderous look on the face of that Zulu as he fell shot 
through the head. The Captain was a sentimental man, despite all the hard knocks 
of life, and was wont to comfort himself with the reflection that every momentous 
experience adds a string to the lute, from the high note of success to the bass of 
sorrow, so that the accords of our nature should grow fuller and richer, if softer, with 
time. It was pleasanter to remember Arabella, years ago, as the slip of a girl she 
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GHOSTS OF AUSTERLITZ. 














was, the night of that midsummer 
moonlight walk, than as the stately 
matron she had _ grown, sur- 
rounded by her rich and obedient 
husband, and her half-dozen more 
or less unruly offspring. 

The clock struck four, and 
lights were brought. In the next 
house a German Fraulein was 
lustily singing “Der Erlkonig,” 
and Captain Blythe could faintly 
distinguish the weird, sweet 
ballad of the knightly and 
romantic Rhine, of the haunted 
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ride amid storm and darkness, of the irresistibly persuasive goblin and his fairy 
daughters,—yet as the words “ Erlkonig hat mir ein Leid gethan!” rippled away, 
he stirred the fire and pooh-poohed the song, and growled that none but a German 
would have dreamt such nonsense as this of a boy, lured to death in the land of 
spirits, through his own imagination, while bodily clasped in his father’s arms. He 
walked to the window and peered through the wintry twilight upon the noiseless 
passers. ‘The contrast which a bleak evening and flickering gas lamps and such 
indistinct forms nresented to his blazing fireside usually offered a comforting 
suggestion, but on this particular day the figures flitted hither and thither with more 
serious meaning. Some were, perhaps, returning to cheerless homes; a few to carry 
the burden of a secret sorrow into the midst of the care-free ; this or that one to 
watch this Christmas night beside a bed of illness. Bah! little concern it was of 
his whither they went, or what their errands. He resumed his book and finished 
the tragic story of the carnage and rout of the Russian and Austrian troops, until, in 
the quiet of that long afternoon, his eyes closed for the forty winks an elderly 
gentleman may allow himself before dinner. 

He had been asleep but a moment when, in the first impression of what rapidly 
became a vivid dream, a cold hand closed roughly upon his wrist, and to his 
bewilderment he found himself in the grasp of a Cossack soldier, one of the very 
horsemen about whom he had been reading. And it seemed to him that they walked 
by night across the snow-fields of Austerlitz, passing between great frosted poplars, 
with glimmering camp-fires in the distance and the stars shining in transcendent 
splendour overhead. 

“Where are you taking me?” he gasped, in such scanty Russian as he had picked 
up at Sebastopol. 

“To the Czar,” was the curt answer: “he has need of you.” 

“To the Czar !—in dressing-gown and slippers !” 

“His Majesty is too busy to notice.” 

“ But I shall freeze to death !” 

To this objection the Russian vouchsafed only a muttered word that resembled 
the snarl of a dog not to be trifled with. And looking more closely at his companion, 
Captain Blythe was startled to discover that it was Arabella’s husband disguised as a 
Cossack, but with an eyeglass in the right eye, and one hand chinking the sovereigns 
in his trousers pocket, as in life. They walked, as it seemed, for an hour, coming 
frequently upon vedettes and other tokens of the presence of a vast army. Once 
they nearly stumbled over the body of a dead Russian soldier, with a bullet through 
his brain, just where the Captain had shot the Zulu, and bearing, in the darkness, 
an astonishing resemblance to the black and distorted features of that ill-favoured 
savage. Farther on they passed a village church which would be fired and stormed 
on the following morning, and whose graveyard would be strewn with Austrian dead. 
But now, in the silent and luminous starlight, and beneath the solemn, snow-flecked 
trees, the headstones and crosses stood out like the sails of a fleet of phantom galleys 
frozen to a motionless repose. 

A distant noise behind them caught the ear, and he and his guide instinctively 
turned to listen. It was the tumultuous shouting of many voices, a mile away, and 
with the faint sound, as it moved from one side of the French camp to the other, 
went a sparkle of torches. Captain Blythe knew that it was the frenzied acclamation 
of the French soldiers to their Emperor as he made his famous visit to their bivouacs on 
the night before his greatest victory—an acclamation that, to this day, rings in the ear 
of whoever reads the story of Austerlitz. The thrilling vibration smote the air like the 
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defiance of a nation, and seemed as prophetic of victory as the jubilant clamour of 
Gideon. It sounded human, yet savouring of the roar of some ferocious animal. 
And amid the cheers of an army glorying in its strength could be heard that exultant 
greeting, “ Vive ’Empereur! Vive l’Empereur !” 

The clock on the mantel struck six, and the sound reached the sleeper indistinctly, 
like distant land-bells heard at sea ; and instantly their reverberation wove itself into 
his dream in a rhythmical cadence of the bells of the chapel they had left behind. Softly 
from afar it came, with poesy of incantation—that ringing melody whose voice awakes 
our happiest and our saddest memories. Its pealing was filled with harmonies of 
surpassing intensity, like the whisper of breaking waves. All the gladness of youth, 
all the ecstasy of love rang in the old man’s soul through the music of those faint, 
far-sounding bells, until, with the mystery of an unutterable meaning, their ringing 
faltered, and was heard no more. 

Captain Blythe and the Cossack resumed their walk; and dawn appeared as 
they sighted the Allied headquarters. 

Already the Austrian and Russian camps were astir with drum-beat and bugle-blast, 
and these reveillés, sounding in a confused medley, impressed the Captain with 
their droll resemblance to dogs barking at daybreak to one another. 

A moment later he stood in the presence of the Czar Alexander and of the 
Emperor Francis of Austria. 

Both were seated at a camp-table, one side of which was covered with a map, 
whereon the Czar’s eyes frequently rested, while upon the other had been spread 
a frugal breakfast of coffee, biscuit, and ham and eggs, to which the Austrian 
was applying himself. From a crackling fire of green logs without rose a cloud 
of aromatic smoke; and before it bent two liveried moujiks, trying to coax forth 
a brighter blaze. The Czar was a man of fine presence, with florid face, clear 
grey eyes, thin sandy hair, and salient cheek-bones, which gave an appearance 
of force to his countenance. He wore a tight green dress-coat with aiguilettes, 
white buckskin breeches, and long polished boots with silver spurs. Upon his 
shoulders was a mantle, and his cocked hat lay on a chair near by. The Austrian 
Emperor looked equally splendid in a white dress-coat with gold collar and tight 
breeches and boots; and he also, while sipping his coffee, held a cloak about him. 
His intellectual feebleness was apparent, as he asked in guttural German— 

“ Have my officers their queues properly powdered this morning ?” 

But before Blythe could declare his ignorance upon this particular, the Czar 
addressed him in excellent French, with quick, incisive utterance. 

“T have sent for you, Monsieur le Capitaine, because you know this field of 
battle. You have read Thiers’ “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire,” which is 
more than I have been able to do. You have studied the course the action 
took eighty-five years ago, and should be able to guard us against a repetition of 
our blunders. It is not paying you an extravagant compliment to say that you 
are worth more to me than any of my generals, and that I hold you responsible 
for Austerlitz.” 

“ Ach, heilige Maria!” murmured Kaiser Franz, raising his hand to his thick 
lips, “verily these eggs are hot.” 


At the words “ responsible for Austerlitz ” 


Captain Blythe realised the weird 


nature of his position. He understood, as never before, that, in principle, the 
sleeping intelligence is responsible ; for who shall say that the mind which consents 
to wilful wrong, albeit in the fiction of a dream, sustains no moral blemish? He 
perceived that the dreamland to which he had passed was a reality, and felt 
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himself under the control of a ghostly influence he could neither shake off nor 
resist. He was conscious that the scene before him was no more an hallucination 
than any of the seeming realities of life which vanish at a touch or fade like 
melting dreams. And for the moment he was appalled at the thought of what 
might befall him in a trance where the actual pressed so closely upon the visionary, 
and where the sleeper was answerable to forces and figures apparently as real as 
himself. He would fain have declined the weighty honour thrust upon him ; but 
the watchful Cossack whispered— 

“Tush, fool! ‘Think you to bandy reasons with a Czar?” 

Thus tersely admonished, Captain Blythe made desperate efforts to recall the 
details of the narrative he had so lately read—to fix the blunders of the fateful 
battle, the confusion of conflicting orders, the loss of the heights of Pratzen, the 
catastrophe on the frozen lakes. In the midst of this mental struggle, the Czar 
buckled on his sword and rode away to where his generals waited ; and poor 
Blythe was left to the maunderings of the Austrian Emperor about his pretty 
battalions, with their immaculate coats rendered yellow by exposure,—“ what 
would the Viennese say if they could see them now? would they laugh 
or swear?” 

The steady tramp of marching troops was heard, and the blare of drums and 
trumpets drew near. The Captain beheld a regiment of Austrian Aazserdichs thronging 
to the front, with great brass-plated conical shakos, and close-fitting coats, and 
skin-tight trousers that gave them a wasp-like appearance. At their head went 
a band that filled the air with passionate refrains, stirring the heart with the 
fire of brave deeds. In his sleep the old man’s pulse kindled rapturously, and 
his face flushed with joy, for the proud air seemed a familiar strain he had sought 
all his life—to find it at last in the enchantment of a dream. Past him they 
went—the horns, the cornets, the fifes, the drums, the clashing cymbals—their 
music filled with martial triumph and touched with the thrilling sweetness of Tyrolean 
echoes, till, as the march died in the distance, there arose a Babel of commands: 
Austrian officers speaking German to Hungarian troops; cavalry shouting in Polish 
to Croat infantry; Italians, Bohemians, Gallicians, Illyrians, side by side, each 
using their native dialect, to which Russian officers, galloping about, added the 
bewilderment of a language intelligible to few but themselves. 

Before him extended a marvellous panorama. Immediately in front rose the heights 
of Pratzen, covered with cannon and infantry; to the right and left stretched 
long lines of troops, the green Russian uniforms contrasting with the Austrian 
white. Farther away were Hungarian hussars, in dolmans and colbacks and braided 
breeches, suggestive of fancy dress; and behind them followed the ubiquitous 
Cossacks with their shaggy hoises and long lances. In the wintry stillness of the 
Moravian fields, between the assembled armies, rose straight lines of poplars, standing 
like sentinels between the gathering hosts; and above them came the flush of day 
and the radiant splendour of the sun of Austerlitze The smoke of an expiring 
camp-fire floated lazily across the turquoise-tinted sky, and the snow-crested _hill-tops 
glistened as though touched by an aureole. All sounds were hushed now, and a 
marvellous quiet prevailed, that, to the dreamer, was intensified by the thought of 
the storm about to burst. The instant seemed to him one of unspeakable repose, 
as though the calm of Nature, like a perfect benediction, had overspread and 
silenced the passions of Man. The sunrise was one of more than earthly beauty, 


with such effulgence of transcendent beams, such opalescent hues across the 
heavens, that the Captain in his bewilderment, with thoughts of Christmas still 
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fresh in his mind, fancied something of the mystical light of Bethlehem must lie 
behind that brilliant Orient, to touch the earth with such incomparable glory. 

The Czar was gesticulating excitedly to his generals, and the Austrian Emperor 
had finished his ham and eggs, when from the mist in the ravine beneath Pratzen 
emerged the French infantry and artillery, with glittering squadrons on the flanks. 
As the fusilade commenced, the Czar motioned Captain Blythe to him. “You 
perceive,” he said, “the solemnity of this hour. Every form you behold is a 
spectre—the semblance of its former self. The Fates granted that when the 
last of those who fought at Austerlitz had died, the field should be fought over 
by their ghosts. ‘The last of them, a Russian drummer, aged fifteen in December 
1805, joined us this morning. All now are here: the men, the vivanditres, the 
horses—even the dogs with their little waggons that draw the big drums in 
the Austrian bands. For sixty-five years I have watched them gather; and you 
who live on earth, and have the anguish to see your loved ones taken from you, 
know not the joy that spirits feel as, in our place of waiting, our comrades reappear 
and greet us as of old.” 

And, as he spoke, Blythe noticed hundreds of great birds, crows and vultures 
they seemed, flying at a distance, and wondered if these, too, were spectres, 
Then the Czar touched him on the shoulder and added, “ Remember your duty : 
follow near, and keep me from the faults and failures of the flesh !” 

The battle had commenced, and the first mistake of 1805 had already repeated 
itself with a strange fatality: through a misunderstanding of orders, a division 
of Russian cavalry had taken position on the heights of Pratzen, thus causing a 
delay in the advance of the second infantry line. It seemed as though the force 
of destiny could make itself felt even in the land of dreams. The Czar turned 
upon Blythe with a reproachful look: ‘Could not you,” he cried, “‘have saved us 
the repetition of that folly ?” 

The French advanced rapidly, and at sight of his battalions recoiling before 
their impetuous onset the Czar’s face darkened under a sinister presentiment. 
Nevertheless Miloradovitch, who commanded the Allied centre, exposed himself 
with daring courage at the front of the division bearing his name, while approaching 
from behind could be seen the Russian guard, which, by a further repetition of 
error, had been stationed too far to the rear to be immediately available. At its 
head rode the Cuirassier Life Guards, the éte of the Muscovite army, resplendent 
in steel and brass, with floating plumes and long straight swords. This corps 
instantly fell upon one of Vandamme’s regiments, which it crushed before the 
very eyes of Napoleon, capturing its faded and tattered tricolour flag, the emblem 
of the conquering revolution. This its captor carried back ‘to the two Emperors, 
with personal triumph undiminished by a bayonet gash through his face, from 
which the blood trickled slowly down upon the sparkling decoration at his 
breast. Captain Blythe looked on with breathless interest, for never had he 
beheld so splendid an onset; and, moreover, he vaguely remembered reading, 
years ago it seemed, in Thiers’ pages, of this charge and capture of a flag. The 
Czar smiled and spoke to the wounded soldier; and the Austrian Emperor, with 
a sour grimace, remarked, like the philosopher he was, “What shabby standards 
these Frenchmen bear !” 

The battle had become engaged as far as the eye could reach, and as the fire 
grew hotter and the cannon-balls whizzed through the air or ploughed the ground, 
Blythe wondered that none of their group of brilliant staff-officers had been struck. 
But now—simultaneously with a sharp crackling of the fire in his room—a violent 
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explosion rent the air, and an Austrian general near by fell from his horse face 
downwards. The Czar beckoned Captain Blythe to his side. ‘ You are mismanaging 
this!” he exclaimed: ‘‘these occurrences are merely a renewal of what happened, 
and if you do not have a care, the result will be no better. Already I see you have 
allowed Buxhoevden, on the left yonder, to mire his troops on ground Thiers must 
have told you proved untraversable. Look for yourself, and see that his artillery is 
imbedded to the axles.” 

The Englishman saw, indeed, not only that the Allied left was upon dangerous 
ground, but that a portion of the French centre, wheeling to the right, was marching 
to strike it in flank. Swiftly he beheld the dire catastrophe that followed,—the 
Russian infantry, shattered and driven upon the frozen lakes, the storm of cannon- 
balls that rent the ice, the struggling and drowning soldiers, the abandonment of 
artillery, the flight of the survivors. And now the Allied centre, violently assailed 
by Soult, gave way. ‘The Austrian soldiers, casting aside their heavy muskets and 
brass-plated shakos, fled bare-headed and weaponless. Whole batteries of curiously 
fashioned cannon that had been drawn from Moscow, a thousand miles, were 
deserted ; half a dozen of the gaudy flags of both armies, emblazoned with ravenous, 
open-mouthed eagles, lay on the ground, in apt token of the woeful fall of those 
imperial birds, while about them were dead or wounded soldiers, the Austrians in 
their white, blood-stained coats presenting a ghastly appearance. 

Captain Blythe was recalled from the fugitives by a menacing gesture. It was 
the Czar, his broad face flushed with anger, his lips trembling as though with 
muttered imprecations. He motioned to some of his infantry who lingered, and 
pointed fiercely at the Englishman, and in that gesture was a sentence of death. 
Half a dozen men formed in line, and the Cossack, whose features were those of 
Arabella’s husband, charged now with Satanic malignity, gave the word of command. 
Captain Blythe felt that he was not dreaming; he had drifted from dreamland 
into the realm. of spirits—about to become, for him, the realm of death. The 
scene before him and the events that he had witnessed were not visionary. ‘There 
was the sun in the sky, and yonder the leafless December branches. He stamped 
on the snow, and the crisp crystal grains flew from under his foot. ‘The inanimate 
objects, as well as the men before him, were as real as himself. He watched the 
motions of the soldiers with the resignation of a brave man. Every detail of their 
equipment was distinct—their dingy uniforms frayed after two months’ campaigning, 
their leather shakos with long fonpons, their clumsy flintlocks and iron bayonets 
of a previous reign. He heard the brief order, saw the men tear the paper cartridges 
with their teeth and ram them home. Then followed the click of the ramrods 
striking upon the bullets that were to tear his body. In that supreme instant he 
had neither heroic thoughts nor useless regrets; it merely seemed infinitely sad to 
fancy this beautiful earth without him—this earth where in the focus of his own 
small sphere he seemed to have filled so important a place, yet whence his removal 
would not even be noticed. 

His heart throbbed violently. Ready! Aim! The flintlocks glittered in the 
sun ; there was a loud report ; his heart quivered and stood still ; and Captain Blythe 
lay dying in his armchair before his Christmas fireside. 


The door had been opened by a valet, who came to remind him of the hour— 
dinner would be served at seven, and it was time to dress. The words faltered on 
his lips as he perceived that his master was unconscious. In a few moments a 
physician had been summoned, and soon after arrived the poet who had teen bidden 
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to his friend’s Christmas dinner, and who seated himself at the side of what was to 
prove Captain Blythe’s deathbed. For an hour the sufferer remained speechless, 
and when at last his lips moved, his words were so strange that those about him 
listened in silent wonder to the reiteration :— 

“ Responsible for Austerlitz! And shot to death!” 

Nor could he be wholly recalled from the phantom land to which he believed 
that he had wandered, and where he declared he had met his fate. With slow and 
difficult utterance, that at times sank to a whisper, he told the story of his ghostly 
adventure. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said the poet, soothingly, observing that the extraordinary 
recital agitated him, “you are safe in your own room, which you have not left for 
an instant.” 

“Not left in body,” replied the dying man; “ but in spirit I have been far from 
here, and those I met have done me a mortal hurt. Believe me, the song of the 
*Erlkonig’ is founded upon a truth, and the boy’s life was charmed from him as 
he listened.” 

The doctor applied restoratives, and watched attentively. ‘It is an aneurism of 
the heart,” he mused within himself. 

Then the ill man turned, as if, with faculties supernaturally keen, he had divined 
the thought :— 

“No,” he ejaculated : “it is the Russian bullets.” 

And nothing could dispel this weird hallucination. He believed that at the 
cost of life he had touched one of the secrets of occult science, and, until final 
unconsciousness, his mind was persistently running upon the ghostly bourne into 
which he had strayed, and whither his spirit was about to return. But his vision 
gradually assumed a softer aspect, and from the words he muttered it appeared 
that the scene before him had changed to one of matchless beauty, where 
stretched a winding river with sunlit castles and vineyards, rich with the radiance 
of a transfigured morning. And beside him the Elf King whispered words of 
irresistible persuasion, sweet as the song of birds at break of day,—and the Elf King’s 
phantom daughters beckoned from the night of earth towards the shining river. And 
when his last breath had passed, the poet, bending at the bedside, was so possessed 
by the mystery of his fate, that he thought of the friend whose cold hand he still 
clasped as of one who had fallen a victim to the spectres upon whose domain he had 
unwittingly trespassed. 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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WITH FACSIMILES OF AUTOGRAPHS I1N THE POSSESSION OF THE AUTHOR. 


N turning to my dictionary I find that the word “ interview ” 
is described as “ substantive: a meeting and conference face 
to face.” Also as a “verb active: to visit a distinguished 
person with a view to ascertain his opinions on matters, and 
publish them.” The word “interviewer” is given as “ sud- 
stantive: one who interviews.” 

I begin by giving these interpretations of verb and 
substantive because there seems to be an impression in the 
minds of many people that the verb “to interview” is 

an American addition to the English language, and that it was invented for the 
convenience of American newspaper men. It is certainly a fact that for many 
years “interviewing” has been a strong feature of American journalism, and that 
it is regarded over there as a most legitimate and interesting means of portraying 
the personality and opinions of more or less famous men and women. That 
interviewing is often abused should evoke no surprise in this age of self-advertisement 
and trumpet-blowing ; particularly in the great transatlantic Republic, where publicity 
is one of the necessary factors towards every kind of advancement. It is perhaps 
this abuse of the interview in many American journals which has retarded its adoption 
in leading English newspapers ; still it must also be remembered that the Englishman 
is inclined to be shy, or at least he is seldom self-assertive. 

The interview is, however, slowly but surely obtaining respectful recognition in 
this country, despite the fact that some newspapers do not realise that an interview, 
according to the verb, must be with a distinguished person, and are apt to give 
gratuitous and often vulgar advertisement to individuals who only seek for selfish 
benefit. There is also an idea that any sort of reporter is able to obtain and write 
an interview, which accounts for the frequent protests of rightfully distinguished 
persons at having their residences intruded upon, or of being suddenly buttonholed 
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by, a shabby, tobacco-flavoured young man, or a limp, hungry-eyed young woman, 
announced or self-confessed as ‘“‘a representative of the daily, or weekly ‘Splasher.’ ” 

An interviewer cannot be too careful of personal appearance, and good presence 

and tact are most essential. The 

Zi 2 . BP sz interviewer, for the time being, 

- is the paper he represents, and 

he should not impair its dignity 

at. ee either in manner or attire. News- 

— paper readers ask more for news 

nowadays than for argument. The interviewer should be as much appreciated as 

the leader writer, and should be as proud of his calling. A few lines written by the 

editor, as is customary in the United States, asking permission for the representative 

to call, should ensure a proper reception at the house, or wherever the person to 

be interviewed can be seen. A successful “buttonhole ” interview depends entirely 
on the address and savoir-faire of the interviewer. 

The above remarks must be regarded as the preface to my confessions as an 
interviewer ; for in my time I have to the full interpreted the meaning of the 
verb active ‘to interview,” inasmuch as I have 
visited many distinguished persons with a view . 
to ascertaining their opinions on matters, and I 
have duly published the same with their entire 
approval, except in one instance--the late President Barrios of Guatemala. Of 
him I will talk later. Otherwise I found the work, in every sense of the word, 
agreeable, particularly as I soon learned to distinguish the difference between 
a sentence as it sounds in conversation and a sentence as it looks in print. 
An interview is not a speech: it should be accurate, but there is no necessity 
for it to be verbatim. 

Most of my experience as an interviewer was acquired on a leading daily paper 
in the United States, the editor of which, Mr. Charles Emory Smith, was recently 

American Envoy to 


‘ Russia. A letter from 
that gentleman, one of 
the most scholarly and 
courteous of men, usually 


preceded my visits, or else 
I was armed with a letter of introduction to send up with my card. The stories 
told about the easy accessibility to persons of distinction in America must be taken 
with a very large grain of salt. 
My first chat was with a frima-donna, Madame Clara Louise Kellogg; and 
I mentioned to her that I had heard her sing the 7é/e of Zerlina, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with Tietjens as Donna Anna and Christine Nilsson as Donna Elvira—a 
great cast for Don Giovanni. She did not seem impressed with my reminiscence, 
and it then dawned upon me that I was talking of twelve years: before, and prima- 
donnas never grow older; so I 
had my first lesson as an inter- Mearelr Borthod Hong 6 
viewer—‘ Don’t dive too deeply 
into the past with a woman— 
on the stage.” Before I left, however, I was evidently forgiven, for she showed me 
how to make a salad, and told me that when she retired she intended to live and 
die in England. She has not retired yet. 
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For a time frima-donnas were my particular prey. One gave me an introduction 
to another; and Colonel Mapleson brought most of them over to America ten 
years ago. Madame Patti is always charm- 


7 =) 
ing in her welcome. She sentfor me one LZ , Z ZA. RE 


day when in Philadelphia, and gave me 

an anonymous communication which she f.2 ) 
had received advising her not to sing 2 
that night, and enclosing a roughly drawn > 


skull and crossbones. As her honorarium 
was £1000 a night, she allowed herself 


to be persuaded that the letter was a prace “ZA DIVA AWD SCAL CHT 


A 

tical joke—which it probably was—and Pog MOT SING TONIGHT 64t7 
she did not disappoint her public. On = — *§ = 
another occasion when I called upon her she could talk of nothing else except 
a mouse which had bitten her ear while in bed, in proof of which she sent her 
maid for her pillow and showed me a diminutive spot of blood. At the office 
I was told to “work it up” to half a column, which I did, and it was copied 
all over the country. 


— 


Madame Christine Nilsson considered interviews as part of the penalty of 

celebrity, and expected to have one in every city in which she sang during her 
American tours. If she liked the newspaper-man she usually invited him to one 
of her charming breakfast or supper parties. On one occasion I had the felicity of 
joining in a poker game which, in addition to Madame Nilsson, included Madame 
Sembrich, the Polish frima-donna, and Mr. Charles Mapleson. The stakes were 
low, but both ladies played with intense seriousness. Sembrich talked to me 
between deals regarding the virtues of her pet baby crocodile, which reposed in 
a box at her feet. A few lines in the handwriting of the Swedish nightingale 
asking me about a cat I had promised 
' to send her are included in my autograph 
Dp, ae collection. 
In general, it may be remarked, that 
to write a successful interview with one 
of the great queens of song, it is as well 
not to print a large portion of the con- 
versation. They are all jealous rivals, 
and are not at all sparing in anecdote 
and criticism of each other. 

Of the rulers of this earth I can num- 
ber five who have given me audience. 
One was His late Majesty the monarch 
of the Sandwich Islands,—the last king 
he proves to be, judging by the recent 
revolution. King Kalakaua rather suffered 
in dignity during his American tour, on 
account of his appearance, which was that 
of a half-bred negro. He travelled, how- 
ever, with an imposing suite, and _ his 
chamberlain was a German baron, whose 
name I forget. He presented me to the King, and His Majesty did all the con- 
versation straight off. I could not get in a single question. 





Madame Christine Nilsson. 
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“Yes, I like New York,” said the dusky potentate ; “and I admire your public 
buildings and your institutions. I think your ladies are very beautiful; they dress 
elegantly, and have small feet. What a great country it is! and what a grand 
man was Washington—first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen! I like your oysters. Glad to see you. Take a cocktail with the 
baron. Good-bye.” 

I was dismissed ; I could not very well remain any longer, so I shook the big 
brown hand which the king extended and left with the baron. 

“T taught him that speech expressly for the reporters,” said the Hawaiian Lord 
High Chamberlain. “He never says anything else. It is good, micht wahr? Let 
us drink.” 


a Pb rovs) fife os 





Facsimile of Letter of King Kalakaua. 


We drank. Then the baron kissed me on the cheek, and left me, saying, “ And 
now I must give His Majesty his bath.” 

The duties of His Excellency seemed to be various. 

At the same hotel, a year or two later, I was sent to interview President Barrios 
of Guatemala. It was a few months prior to the beginning of his attempt—which 
cost him his life—-to annex half a dozen neighbouring South American republics, 
and to declare himself dictator of the lot. On this occasion he was taking a brief 
holiday in the shape of a tour in the United States. He travelled with his wife, 
several children, his prime minister, his chief of police, and his French secretary. 
His fame as a ruler of exceptional ferocity had preceded him to America, and 
several papers had described, more or less truly no doubt, his habits of thrashing 
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his officers, torturing women by exposing them in cages, and other tyrannical 
actions. When he arrived at the hotel he called for the manager, showed him a 
revolver, and told him to keep away newspaper men. I promptly received instructions 
from my chief to interview Barrios, and not to get shot if I could help it; but, 
to interview him anyhow, I haunted the hotel for twenty-four hours, and became 
the bosom friend of the French secretary, and finally persuaded that weak young 
man to show me in to his master. With the courage of a better cause, he opened 
the door of the President’s drawing-room, announced me by name, and disappeared, 
slamming the door behind him. Barrios was stretched on a sofa in his shirt-sleeves, 
and those shirt-sleeves looked as if they had been worn for several days—a fact 
which dawned upon me while I stood staring at the President and wondering 
what he was going to do. Nothing happened except a scowl which made me 
shiver. Then he shouted, in French, “Sit down!” at the same time removing 
his legs from the sofa and pointing to the place beside him. I sat down. He 
then asked me in the same tone, like a drill-sergeant with a recruit, my age, my 
name, my nationality, and my occupation. 

I replied: ‘“Trente, Lane, Anglais, 

journaliste.” “Oh, you are English!” 

he said; “then I will talk to you. At 

first I nearly threw you out of the win- 

dow.” I began to ponder on my escape ; 

but I soon regained my ease, for he 

became quite affable, after casually men- 

tioning that he would break every bone “< 
in the skin of his secretary for letting 
me in. He showed me a piece of silver 
money shaped liked a cross. ‘“ That was ‘4 Zp 
the coinage in Guatemala before I came. oy 
The priests ruled. I have given them a 
round money. They say I hang women | 

up in cages. Well, why do women rebel ? 
They say I thrash my officers. The 
beasts !—if they won’t hear, they must il 

feel. You just say that I say ‘ it is a lie’ Madame de Barrios. 

to everything that appears in this sheet.” 

The President handed me a copy of a daily paper in which an article appeared, 
headed “ Barrios, the Nero of Guatemala.” I was with him for two hours, and we 
shared a bottle of champagne. “You are the only journalist that has ever spoken to 
me,” he said, as I wished him “ good-bye.” As the door closed upon me, I heard him 
turn the key in the lock. The next day he left for another city; but before going he 
gave his French secretary a fearful thrashing and discharged him. The office paid 
the poor fellow’s fare back to New Orleans, where his parents resided. 

Three gentlemen, who were at the time, or had been, Presidents of the United 
States of America, honoured me with brief conversations. That of General Grant 
was very brief indeed. It was at a reception at Philadelphia, and Mr. George 
W. Childs asked me if I should like to meet the General. I was naturally 
pleased at the chance of shaking hands with the greatest American then living, 
and I was taken up to the ex-President. 

Said Mr. Childs: “General, this is Mr. Lane.” ‘The General was smoking a 
large black cigar. He grunted, let out a torrent of smoke, put out his hand and 
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gripped mine. “Mr. Lane is a newspaper man, General,” said Mr. Childs. The 
General unbuttoned his coat, put his hand in his pocket, pulled out another 
large black cigar, and handed it to me, saying: “Cigar.” ‘Thank you, General,” 
I replied; “ but I’m not going to interview you.” “Thank God!” shot out from 
his lips, and I bowed as another person claimed his attention. 

President Hayes I saw while in office. He declined to talk on the subject 
upon which I received my instructions; but he gave me a lot of interesting in- 
formation about various species of domestic fowls and the best ways of breeding 
them, and presented me with a photograph of a Cochin-China hen of abnormal 
size. My own paper did not care for the interview, so I sold it to some profit to 

an agricultural weekly. 

My interview with 

ie President Arthur — all 

the presidents that I 
met, by the way, are 
now dead—was unique. 
Mr. Arthur was in the 
last term of his office, 
and was in hopes of the 
next nomination of the 
Republican party. It 
was a very hot summer, 
and I was down at Cape 
May attending to an 
operatic concert given 
in a pavilion outside a 
great hotel facing the 
sea, and the property of 
a railroad corporation in 
which my paper was 
interested. In the 
morning I received a 
despatch from my chief, 
saying, “The President 
will arrive in a gunboat 
during the day: inter- 
view him if you can.” 
I inquired of the town 
authorities what time he was expected, and was told about noon. I accordingly came 
to the conclusion that I had ample time for a bathe in the sea, and I was soon in 
the water. In America both sexes bathe together, and temporary acquaintances spring 
up in the water which are speedily forgotten on shore. There were several hundreds 
of us bathing at the same time, and I found myself teaching a young woman with 
red hair how to float on her back. Suddenly there was a shout and a hurried 
scramble to the shore. Three carriages had drawn up facing the bathing-place. In 
the first was President Arthur and his daughter, Miss Nellie Arthur, both watching 
the bathers with much amusement. I worked my way to the edge of the crowd, 
and stood dripping and watching, and mentally kicking myself for not being on 
hand when the President arrived in the gunboat, and wondering how I was to get 


at him. I may as well add that my costume consisted of very short trousers of 
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blue flannel and a low-necked, sleeveless waistcoat. Good luck came to my rescue. 
One of the suite of the President, a marshal of the District of Columbia, dismounted 
from the third carriage and came towards the President, and in doing so recognised 
me, and knew that I was on the staff of a Republican paper devoted to President 
Arthur’s interests. The Marshal stepped towards me, and I at once asked him to 
manage to let me see the President later in the day. 

““What’s the matter now?” said the Marshal. “Never mind your looks; he 
won't mind: come on.” 

I walked with him to Mr. Arthur’s carriage. The President was a splendid-looking 
man, perfectly attired in a frock-coat and tall white hat, and looking every inch a 
prince. ‘The Marshal presented me. The President shook hands and said, “I wish 
I felt as cool as you look.” The water was trickling down my nose from my hair, 
and little Miss Arthur laughed. I made some inane reply, and the President said 
something else, and then a voice in my ear said, “ Present me! present me!” The 
red-haired girl had crawled up after me. I glared at her; the President smiled, the 
carriages rolled on, the crowd cheered, and the red-haired girl yelled, “I call that 
real mean!” and rushed back into the water. I hurried to the hotel and dressed, 
and later in the afternoon the President was good enough to send me word that he 
would see me. I had my talk with him, and had the gratification of seeing the 
interview reproduced over my initials the next morning, with some flattering editorial 
comment. 

It was from the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester, now Bishop of 
Winchester, that I received my lesson on tact. I inter- 
viewed his lordship for my daily paper, and some flattering 
comments were made editorially. The Bishop was attend- 
ing a conference in 1883 of the American Episcopal Church 
at Philadelphia, and he was staying at the house of the 

late Bishop Bacon Stevens of Pennsylvania. My editor took advantage of the fact 
of a large gathering of Protestant prelates being present in the city to get up a 
four-hundredth-anniversary commemoration of the birth of Martin Luther in 1483. 
A Coloured bishop, a Methodist bishop, an American Church bishop, and a Roman 
Catholic bishop were invited to contribute short articles on Luther; and all of 
those reverend gentlemen promised to do so. Monsignor Capel was also in America 
at that time; so I ran over to New York and 
had no difficulty in securing a brief article ee 
from him. Then I was instructed to ask Wi 
Dr. Thorold to contribute half a column, my 
chief thinking that comment from an English 
peer-bishop would add just the right piquancy 
to the salad of episcopal opinion on the 
founder of Protestantism. Dr. Thorold told me he would consider the matter. I 
am afraid that, by some injudicious remark of mine, by way of inducing his lordship 
to promise me the article there and then, I gave him the impression that my 
paper expected it from him as a matter of course because of the interview and 
the flattering editorial notice. The Bishop wrote me a long and kindly letter, which 
I value very highly, impressing upon me that because he had consented to be 
interviewed to oblige me, he could not allow that he was in any way indebted to 
my paper. “The idea is intolerable,” he wrote. After telling me that I had failed 
lamentably in tact, the Bishop continued— 

“ Want of tact is simply fatal to one in your position. To persuade men you must 
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understand them. ‘To understand them, you must learn that easily-moved emotions 
are those of honour and dignity. . . . With all kind feeling, 
“T am faithfully yours, 
“A. W. ROFFEN.” 

The Bishop, however, very kindly inclosed me the article, which was duly 
printed, and widely copied in the various religious publications of America. 

Monsignor Capel, whom I mentioned above, became very popular with the 
newspaper fraternity wherever he went. He dined with me at one of the 
restaurants in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and was interviewed between mouthfuls. 
All he bargained for was to see a proof. Levy, the cornet player, was specially 
engaged to toot in an orchestra in the grounds of the hotel, and Monsignor Capel 
asked me to send for him. I did so, and for some time Levy played a variety of 
Irish and English ballads which the famous Roman ecclesiastic remembered as the 
songs of his youth. He and Levy clinked glasses before they parted, both apparently 
very well satisfied to have met each other. 

With another celebrated Christian minister I enjoyed some considerable intimacy- 
the late Henry Ward Beecher. In 1884 I passed a day at his beautiful place on 
the Hudson River, Peekskill, a few miles out of New York. At that time the 
country was in the midst of the political fight which succeeded in placing Mr. 
Cleveland for the first time in the White House, and Mr. Beecher was the warmest 
of partisans for the Democratic presidential candidate. As I represented a Republican 
paper, Mr. Beecher was a little surprised when I asked him to let me interview him 
on the situation. He told me he would give me a reply in the evening, and _ that, 
meanwhile, I was to have as good a time as I could as his guest. The family 
in the house included Mrs. Beecher, one of the married sons, and a grandson, 
a handsome young fellow of eighteen, about to begin his first term at Harvard 
University. With the latter I strolled about the grounds until dinner-time. Mr. 
Beecher was very proud of his collection of trees, of which there were several 
hundred species. He constantly received saplings and shoots for planting from 
friends all over the world. We sat down, about twenty, to dinner—all children 
or grandchildren, except Major Pond and myself. A waggon-load of the family 
arrived while we were in the grounds, and nothing could be more beautiful or 
affecting than the reverence and affection paid to the venerable old man. He 
addressed Mrs. Beecher as “ Mother,” and after dinner walked from the room 
leaning on her arm and stroking her hand. In the afternoon he played a game 
of billiards with his grandson and myself, proving himself no mean adept with 
the cue. When the evening came he sent for me, and I found him playing a 
game of backgammon in his study with Mrs. Beecher, and awaiting the arrival of 
Dr. Parker, of City Temple fame, who was expected on a visit. 

“T have written out some notes for you,” said Mr. Beecher, “which you can 
weave into an interview. Sit at my table, and, when you have finished, we will 
read it together.” 

I found that he had written me a most impartial view of the chances of the 
two candidates, Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Blaine, and replying throughout to questions 
such as he presumed that I, as the representative of a Republican organ, would 
be likely to ask. As I sat there writing at the table upon which he composed 
most of his eloquent discourses, the view from the window showing me the glorious 
valley of the Hudson, with the distant hills of the Kaaterskill all aflame in the 
setting sun, I well realised how the beauties of nature inspired the great preacher who 
called a forest ‘“God’s cathedral,” and pictured heaven as “a summer’s landscape.” 
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Nor could I help hearing little words of endearment passing between the aged 
pair as they fought their game together, and wondering how it was that calumny 
had ever come between them. Well, my article was passed by Mr. Beecher and 
duly wired to my paper, and of all my pleasant tasks as an interviewer my memory 
lingers most kindly at Peekskill. 
I seem to hear the rattle of castanets as 1 come to my next subject, Carmencita, 
the Spanish dancer. She was 
hardly a distinguished person, 
it may be argued ; but she 
was, for a time at least, a 
celebrity, and created a per- 
fect furore in New York. It 
will be remembered that the 
artist Sargent sent her picture 
to the Royal Academy a 
couple of years ago. Malle. 
Carmencita could only speak 
Spanish, a tongue which is 
unknown to me. I began to 
talk to her in French, but 
her reply was, “ ‘Taka biere.” 
Another sentence from me 
evoked “ Lika visky,” and a 
third, with a shrug, ‘ Brandy 
smash.” I shook my head, 
and she then left me for a 
moment and returned with 
Kiralfy, who interpreted for 
us, explaining, to begin with, 
that Carmencita had been 
told that the first thing to 
do with a reporter was to give 
him a drink, and the only 
English words she could 
muster were the names of 
the liquids on the hotel bill 
of fare. 
She told me a very funny 
story about her dancing be- 
fore some bandits who cap- 
tured her and her donkey 
when taking some vegetables Carmencita. 
to the Escurial Palace. She 
so captivated the gentlemen of the road, that she was allowed to go her way with her 
ass, after paying toll to the extent of a few lettuces and cabbages, and a kiss all round. 
Space is getting close with me, and yet I could tell more stories of my chats 
with the late dukes of Sutherland, Marlborough, and Buckingham ; with Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir John Errington, and Lords Bury, Sackville, 
Headley, and Aberdeen; with Henry Irving, Bernhardt, and Jane Hading; with 
Malvina Cavalazzi, the dancer, Sofia Scalchi, the contralto, with Nordica, De Lussan, 
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Albani, Minnie Hauk, and Etelka Gerster, Avima-donnas (from the latter I received 
an extraordinary-looking letter) ; with Edison and Miss Faithfull, with the late Matthew 
Arnold, and with the great American philanthropist George W. Childs ; with the 
American general Sherman; with Mr. Wanamaker, the American “ Whiteley,” and 
ex-postmaster-general, and with the famous American statesman, the late Mr. J. G. 
Blaine. I made the acquaintance of the latter gentleman in a rather amusing way. 
It was at a reception in Washington, given by the Japanese Minister. ‘The crowd 
was something awful. In moving backwards I crushed a little roughly against 
somebody’s abdomen. I turned and found it to be Blaine’s. I apologised, and he 
smiled good-naturedly. Neither of us moved much farther for five minutes, and I 
“improved the shining hour.” He told me I could come and see him in the morning, 
and, it is needless to add, I kept the appointment. 

By way of conclusion I will add a few words about quite another sort of interview 
—one with a murderer. Briggs, as I knew him first, was a respectable tradesman in 
Philadelphia. He seemed about the last man to commit a crime, but, nevertheless, 
he slaughtered his wife with great brutality. In America the papers give more 
space to crimes than in this country, and the morbid tastes of the community are 
rather pandered to by the press. I was given charge of Briggs: that is, I was 
expected to watch him and do all the writing about him from the moment of his 
arrest until the inquest was held upon his hanged body. What with appeals and 
respites, it took about two years to bring the criminal to the gallows, and I acquired 
quite an affection for Briggs. I took him fruit and books, and bought him a pair 
of patent leather slippers for the final ceremony. Briggs was a taciturn man, but 
the last evening he passed on earth his tongue became very loose, and he talked 
incessantly for four hours. He told me that during his long incarceration he had 
seen his dead wife a dozen times in his dreams, and that she always patted his face 
and smiled at him: “So I know she has forgiven me,” said Briggs. He proceeded 
to tell me of the various things he had thought about during the nights he had lain 
awake in his cell, and how much more terrible perpetual imprisonment would be 
to a murderer than any awful death they could give him. “To-morrow,” he said 
to me, “I shall be released—that’s all. And do you know,” he continued, “I have 
asked them to give mea veal cutlet for breakfast : I can choose what I like for my 
last meal. I never could eat veal without suffering dreadfully from indigestion, but 
I do not think I shall be troubled in that way to-morrow.” 

I saw Briggs die, and he smiled at me just before the black cap was drawn over 
his features. 

Joun B. Lane. 
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ICK BRACY gazed 
again at the Hacienda 
de los Osos, and hesi- 

tated. There it lay—its low 
whitewashed walls looking like 
a quartz outcrop of the long 
lazy hillside — unmistakably 
hot, treeless, and staring broadly in the uninterrupted Californian sunlight. Yet 
he knew that behind those blistering walls was a reposeful Aatio, surrounded by 
low-pitched verandahs : that the casa was full of roomy corridors, nooks and recesses, 
in which lurked the shadows of a century, and that hidden by the further wall was 
a lonely old garden, hoary with gnarled pear-trees and smothered in the spice and 
dropping leaves of its baking roses. He knew that, although the unwinking sun might 
glitter on its red tiles, and the unresting trade winds whistle around its angles, it 
always kept one unvarying temperature and untroubled calm, as if the dignity of 
years had triumphed over the changes of ephemeral seasons. But would others see 
it with his eyes? Would his practical, housekeeping aunt, and his pretty modern 
cousin—— P 

“Well, what do you say? Speak the word, and you can go into it with your 
folks to-morrow. And I reckon you won’t want to take anything either, for you’ll 
find everything there—just as the old Don left it. I don’t want it; the land is 
good enough for me; I shall have my wagueros and rancheros to look after the 
crops and the cattle, and they won’t trouble you, for their sheds and barns will be 
two miles away. You can stay there as long as you like, and go when you choose. 
You might like to try it for a spell; it’s all the same to me. But I should think 
it the sort of thing a man like you would fancy, and it seems the right thing to 
have you there. Well,—what shall it be? Is it a go?” 

Dick knew that the speaker was sincere. It was an offer perfectly characteristic 
of his friend, the Western millionaire, who had halted by his side; and he knew 
also that the slow lifting of his bridle-rein, preparatory to starting forward again, 
was the businesslike gesture of a man who wasted no time even over his acts of 
impulsive liberality. In another moment he would dismiss the unaccepted offer from 
his mind—without concern and without resentment. 

“Thank you—it is a go,” said Dick, gratefully. 

Nevertheless, when he reached his own little home in the outskirts of San 
Francisco that night, he was a trifle nervous in confiding to the lady, who was at 
once his aunt and housekeeper, the fact that he was now the possessor of a huge 
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mansion, in whose /atio alone the little eight-roomed villa where they had lived 


” 


contentedly might be casually dropped. ‘“ You see, Aunt Viney,” he hurriedly 
explained, “it would have been so ungrateful to have refused him—and it really 
was an offer as spontaneous as it was liberal. And then, you see, we need occupy 
only a part of the casa.” : 

“And who will look after the other part?” said Aunt Viney, grimly. “ That 
will have to be kept tidy, too; and the servants for such a house, where in heaven 
are they to come from? Or do they go with it?” 

“No,” said Dick, quickly ; “the servants left with their old master, when Ring- 
stone bought the property. But we’ll find servants enough in the neighbourhood— 
Mexican feons and Indians, you know.” 

Aunt Viney sniffed. ‘And you'll have to entertain—if it’s a big house. There 
are all your Spanish neighbours. They'll be gallivanting in and out all the time.” 

“They won’t trouble us,” he returned, with some hesitation. ‘ You see, they’re 
furious at the old Don for disposing of his lands to an American, and they won't 
be likely to look upon the strangers in the new place as anything but interlopers.” 

“Qh, that is it, is it?” ejaculated Aunt Viney, with a slight puckering of her 
lips. “I thought there was something.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Dick, with a sudden illogical heat which he tried to 
suppress; “I don’t know what you mean by ‘it’ and ‘something.’ Ringstone’s 
offer was perfectly unselfish ; he certainly did not suppose that I would be affected, 
any more than he would be, by the childish sentimentality of these people over a 
legitimate everyday business affair. The old Don made a good bargain, and simply 
sold the land he could no longer make profitable with his obsolete methods of 
farming, his gangs of idle retainers, and his Noah’s Ark machinery, to a man who 
knew how to use steam reapers, and hired sensible men to work on shares.” Never- 
theless he was angry with himself for making any explanation, and still more disturbed 
that he was conscious of a certain feeling that it was necessary. 

“T was thinking,” said Aunt Viney, quietly, “that if we invited anybody to stay 
with us—like Cecily, for example—it might be rather dull for her if we had no 
neighbours to introduce her to.” 

Dick started ; he had not thought of this. He had been greatly influenced by 
the belief that his pretty cousin, who was to make them a visit, would like the 
change and would not miss excitement. “We can always invite some girls down 
there and make our own company,” he answered, cheerfully. Nevertheless, he 
was dimly conscious that he had already made an airy castle of the old hacienda, 
in which Cecily and her aunt moved alone. It was to Cecily that he would 
introduce the old garden, it was Cecily whom he would accompany through the 
dark corridors, and with whom he would lounge under the awnings of the verandah. 
All this innocently, and without prejudice or ulterior thought. He was not yet 
in love with the pretty cousin whom he had seen but once or twice during the 
past few years, but it was a possibility not unpleasant to occasionally contemplate. 
Yet it was equally possible that she might yearn for lighter companionship and 
accustomed amusement ; that the passion-fringed garden and shadow-haunted corridor 
might be profaned by hoydenish romping and laughter, or by that frivolous flirtation 
which, in others, he had always regarded as commonplace and vulgar. 

Howbeit, at the end of two weeks he found himself regularly installed in the 
Hacienda de los Osos. His little household, reinforced by his cousin Cecily and 
three peons picked up at Los Pinos, bore their transplantation with a singular 
equanimity that seemed to him unaccountable. Then occurred one of those reve- 
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lations of character with which Nature is always ready to trip up merely human 
judgment. Aunt Viney, an unrelenting widow of calm but unshaken Dutch prejudices, 
high but narrow in religious belief, merged, without a murmur, into the position 
of chatelaine of this unconventional, half-Latin household. Accepting the situation 
without exaltation or criticism, placid but unresponsive amidst the youthful enthusiasm 
of Dick and Cecily over each quaint detail, her influence was, nevertheless, felt 
throughout the lingering length and shadowy breadth of the strange old house. 
The Indian and Mexican servants, at first awed by her practical superiority, succumbed 
to her half-humorous toleration of their incapacity, and became her devoted slaves. 
Dick was astonished, and even Cecily was confounded. “Do you know,” she said 
confidentially to her cousin, “that when that brown Conchita thought to please 
Aunty by wearing white stockings instead of going round as usual with her cinnamon- 





“You should have seen Manuel absolutely scrape the ground before her.” 


coloured bare feet in yellow slippers—which I was afraid would be enough to send 
Aunty into conniption fits—she actually told her, very quietly, to take them off, and 
dress according to her habits and her station? And you remember that in her big, 
square bedroom there is a praying-stool and a ghastly crucifix, at least three feet 
long, in ivory and black, quite too human for anything? Well, when I offered to 
put them in the corridor, she said I ‘needn’t trouble’; that really she hadn’t noticed 
them, and they would do very well where they were. You'd think she had 
been accustomed to this sort of thing all her life. It’s just too sweet of her, 
anyway, even if she’s shamming. And if she 7s, she just does it to the life too, 
and could give those Spanish women points. Why, she rode em pi//ion on Manuel's 
mule, behind him, holding on by his sash, across to the corral yesterday ; and you 
should have seen Manuel absolutely scrape the ground before her with his somdrero 
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when he let her down.” Indeed, her tall, erect figure in black lustreless silk, 
appearing in a heavily-shadowed doorway, or seated in a recessed window, gave a 
new and patrician dignity to the melancholy of the Hacienda. It was pleasant to 
follow this quietly-ceremonious shadow gliding along the rose garden at twilight, 
halting at times to bend stiffly over the bushes, garden-shears in hand, and carrying 
a little basket filled with withered but still odorous petals, as if she were grimly 
gathering the faded roses of her youth. 

It was also probable that the lively Cecily’s appreciation of her aunt might 
have been based upon another virtue of that lady—namely, her exquisite tact in 
dealing with the delicate situation evolved from the always possible relations of the 
two cousins. It was not to be supposed that the servants would fail to invest the 
young people with Southern romance, and even believe that the situation was pre- 
arranged by the aunt with a view to their eventual engagement. ‘To deal with the 
problem openly, yet without startling the consciousness of either Dick or Cecily ; to 
allow them the privileges of children subject to the occasional restraints of childhood ; 
to find certain household duties for the young girl that kept them naturally apart 
until certain hours of general relaxation; to calmly ignore the meaning of her 
retainers’ smiles and glances, and yet to good-humouredly accept their interest as 
a kind of feudal loyalty, was part of Aunt Viney’s deep diplomacy. Cecily enjoyed 
her freedom and companionship with Dick, as she enjoyed the novel experiences 
of the old house, the quaint, faded civilisation that it represented, and the change 
and diversion always acceptable to youth. She did not feel the absence of other 
girls of her own age; neither was she aware that through this omission she was 
spared the necessity of a confidante or a rival—both equally revealing to her thought- 
less enjoyment. They took their rides together openly and without concealment, 
relating their adventures afterwards to Aunt Viney with a maiveté and frankness 
that dreamed of no suppression. The city-bred Cecily, accustomed to horse exercise 
solely as an ornamental and artificial recreation, felt for the first time the fearful 
joy of a dash across a league-long plain, with no onlookers but the scattered wild 
horses she might startle up to scurry before her, or race at her side. Small wonder 
that, mounted on her fiery little mustang, untrammelled by her short grey riding- 
habit, free as the wind itself that blew through the folds of her flannel blouse, 
with her brown hair half-loosed beneath her slouched felt hat, she seemed to Dick 
a more beautiful and womanly figure than the stiff buckrammed simulation of man’s 
angularity and precision he had seen in the parks. Perhaps one day she detected 
this consciousness too plainly in his persistent eyes. Up to that moment she had 
only watched the glittering stretches of yellow grain, in which occasional wind-shorn 
evergreen oaks, stood mid-leg deep, like cattle in water, the distant silhouette of the 
Sierras against the steely blue, or perhaps the frankly happy face of the good-looking 
young fellow at her side. But it seemed to her now that an intruder had entered 
the field—a stranger before whom she was impelled to suddenly fly—half-laughingly, 
half-affrightedly—the anxious Dick following wonderingly at her mustang’s heels, until 
she reached the gates of the Hacienda, where she fell into a gravity and seriousness 
that made him wonder still more. He did not dream that his guileless cousin had 
discovered, with a woman’s instinct, a mysterious invader who sought to share their 
guileless companionship, only to absorb it entirely, and that its name was—love ! 

The next day she was so greatly preoccupied with her household duties that 
she could not ride with him. Dick felt unaccountably lost. Perhaps this check 
to their daily intercourse was no less accelerating to his feelings than the vague 
motive that induced Cecily to withhold herself. He moped in the corridor; he 
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rode out alone, bullying his mustang in proportion as he missed his cousin’s gentle 
companionship, and circling aimlessly, but still unconsciously, around the Hacienda 
as a centre of attraction. The sun at last was sinking to the accompaniment of a 
rising wind, which seemed to blow and scatter its broad rays over the shimmering 
plain until every slight protuberance was burnished into startling brightness; the 
shadows of the short green oaks grew disproportionally long, and all seemed to 
point to the white-walled casa. Suddenly he started and instantly reined up. 

The figure of a young girl, which he had not before noticed, was slowly moving 
down the half-shadowed lane made by the two walls of the garden and the corral. 
Cecily! Perhaps she had come out to meet him. He spurred forward ; but, as 
he came nearer, he saw that the figure and its attire were surely not hers. He 
reined up again abruptly, mortified at his disappointment, and a little ashamed lest 














The Gate of the Hacienda. 


he should have seemed to have been following an evident stranger. He vaguely 
remembered, too, that there was a trail to the high road, through a little swale 
clothed with myrtle and thorn bush which he had just passed, and that she was 
probably one of his reserved and secluded neighbours—indeed, her dress, in that 
uncertain light, looked half Spanish. This was more confusing, since his rashness 
might have been taken for an attempt to force an acquaintance. He wheeled 
and galloped towards the front of the casa as the figure disappeared at the angle 
of the wall. 

“JT don’t suppose you ever see any of our neighbours?” said Dick to his aunt 
casually. 

“T really can’t say,” returned the lady, with quiet equanimity. “There were 
some extraordinary-looking foreigners on the road to San Gregorio yesterday. Manuel, 
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who was driving me, may have known who they were—he is a kind of Indian Papist 
himself, you know—but / didn’t. They might have been relations of his for all I know.” 

At any other time Dick would have been amused at this serene relegation of the 
lofty Estudillos and Peraltas to the caste of the Indian convert, but he was worried to 
think that perhaps Cecily was really being bored by the absence of neighbours. After 
dinner, when they sought the rose garden, he dropped upon the little lichen-scarred 
stone bench by her side. It was still warm from the sun ; the hot musk of the roses 
filled the air ; the whole garden, shielded from the cool evening trade winds by its 
high walls, still kept the glowing memory of the afternoon sunshine. Aunt Viney, 
with her garden basket on her arm, moved ghost-like among the distant bushes. 





“**You are not getting bored here?’ he said.” 


“T hope you are not getting bored here?” he said, after a slight inconsequent pause. 

“ Does that mean that you are?” she returned, raising her mischievous eyes to his. 

“No; but I thought you might find it lonely, without neighbours.” 

“T stayed in to-day,” she said, femininely replying to the unasked question, “ because 
I fancied Aunt Viney might think it selfish of me to leave her alone so much.” 

“ But you are not lonely?” 

Certainly not! The young lady was delighted with the whole place, with the 
quaint old garden, the mysterious corridors, the restful quiet of everything, the picture 
of dear Aunt Viney—who was just the sweetest soul in the world—moving about like 
the genius of the casa. It was such a change to all her ideas, she would never forget 
it. It was so thoughtful of him, Dick, to have given them all that pleasure, 
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“And the rides,” continued Dick, with the untactful pertinacity of the average man 
at such moments—“ you are not tired of them?” 

No; she thought them lovely. Such freedom and freshness in the exercise ; so 
different from riding in the city or at watering places, where it was one-half show, and 
one was always thinking of one’s habit or oneself. One quite forgot oneself on that 
lovely plain—with everything so far away, and only the mountains to look at in the 
distance. Nevertheless she did not lift her eyes from the point of the little slipper 
which had strayed beyond her skirt. 

Dick was relieved, but not voluble ; he could only admiringly follow the curves of 
her pretty arms and hands, clasped lightly in her lap, down to the point of the little 
slipper. But even that charming vanishing point was presently withdrawn— possibly 
through some instinct—for the young lady had apparently not raised her eyes. 

“Tm so glad you like it,” said Dick earnestly, yet with a nervous hesitation that 
made his speech seem artificial to his own ears. ‘ You see I—that is—I had an idea 
that you might like an occasional change of company. It’s a great pity we’re not on 
speaking terms with one of these Spanish families. Some of the men, you know, are 
really fine fellows, with an old-world courtesy that is very charming.” 

He was surprised to see that she had lifted her head suddenly, with a quick look 
that however changed to an amused and half coquettish smile. 

“T am finding no fault with my present company,” she said demurely, dropping 
her head and eyelids until a faint suffusion seemed to follow the falling lashes over her 
cheek. “I don’t think you ought to undervalue it.” 

If he had only spoken then! ‘The hot scent of the roses hung suspended in the 
air, which seemed to be hushed around them in mute expectancy ; the shadows which 
were hiding Aunt Viney from view were also closing round the bench where they sat. 
He was very near her ; he had only to reach out his hand to clasp hers, which lay idly 
in her lap. He felt himself glowing with a strange emanation ; he even fancied that 
she was turning mechanically towards him, as a flower might turn towards the fervent 
sunlight. But he could not speak ; he could scarcely collect his thoughts, conscious 
though he was of the absurdity of his silence. What was he waiting for? what did 
he expect? He was not usually bashful, he was no coward; there was nothing in 
her attitude to make him hesitate to give expression to what he believed was _ his 
first real passion. But he could do nothing. He even fancied that his face, turned 
towards hers, was stiffening into a vacant smile. 

The young girl rose. “I think I heard Aunt Viney call me,” she said constrainedly, 
and made a hesitating step forward. The spell which had held Dick seemed to be 
broken suddenly ; he stretched forth his arm to detain her. But the next step ap- 
peared to carry her beyond his influence ; and it was even with a half movement of 
rejection that she quickened her pace and disappeared down the path. Dick fell back 
dejectedly into his seat, yet conscious of a feeling of ve//ef that bewildered him, 

But only fora moment. A recollection of the chance that he had impotently and 
unaccountably thrown away returned to him. He tried to laugh, albeit with a glowing 
cheek, over the momentary bashfulness which he thought had overtaken him, and 
which must have made him ridiculous in her eyes. He even took a few hesitating 
steps in the direction of the path where she had disappeared. The sound of voices 
came to his ear, and the light ring of Cecily’s laughter. The colour deepened a little 
on his cheek ; he re-entered the house and went to his room. 

The red sunset, still faintly showing through the heavily recessed windows to the 
opposite wall, made two luminous aisles through the darkness of the long low apartment. 
From his easy chair he watched the colour drop out of the sky, the yellow plain grow 
Vout. II.—No. 8. 21 
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pallid and seem to stretch itself to infinite rest ; then a black line began to deepen and 
creep towards him from the horizon edge ; the day was done. It seemed to him a day 
lost. He had no doubt now but that he loved his cousin, and the opportunity of telling 
her so—of profiting by her predisposition of the moment—had passed. She would 
remember herself, she would remember his weak hesitancy, she would despise him. 
He rose and walked uneasily up and down. And yet—and it disgusted him with 
himself still more—-he was again conscious of the feeling of relief he had before 
experienced. A vague formula, “It’s better as it is,” “Who knows what might have 
come of it?” he found himself repeating, without reason and without resignation. 

Ashamed even of his seclusion, he rose to join the little family circle which now 
habitually gathered around a table on the verandah of the Jatio under the rays of a 
swinging lamp, to take their chocolate. ‘To his surprise the verandah was empty and 
dark ; a light shining from the inner drawing-room showed him his aunt in her arm- 
chair reading, alone. A slight thrill ran over him : Cecily might be still in the garden ! 
He noiselessly passed the drawing-room door, turned into a long corridor, and slipped 
through a grating in the wall into the lane that separated it from the garden. The gate 
was still open; a few paces brought him into the long alley of roses. Their strong 
perfume—confined in the high, hot walls—at first made him giddy. ‘This was followed 
by an inexplicable languor ; he turned instinctively towards the stone bench and sank 
upon it. ‘The long rows of Calla lilies against the opposite wall looked ghost-like in the 
darkness, and seemed to have turned their white faces towards him. Then he fancied 
that ove had detached itself from the rank and was moving away. He looked again : 
surely there was something gliding along the wall! A quick tremor of anticipation 
passed over him. It was Cecily, who had lingered in the garden—perhaps to give him 
one more opportunity! He rose quickly, and stepped towards the apparition, which 
had now plainly resolved itself into a slight girlish figure: it slipped on beneath the 
trees; he followed quickly—his nervous hesitancy had vanished before what now 
seemed to be a half coy, half coquettish evasion of him. He called softly, ‘ Cecily !” 
but she did not heed him; he quickened his pace—she increased hers. They were 
both running. She reached the angle of the wall where the gate opened upon the 
road. Suddenly she stopped, as if intentionally, in the clear open space before it. 
He could see her distinctly. The lace mantle slipped from her head and shoulders. 
It was vot Cecily ! 

But it was a face so singularly beautiful and winsome that he was as quickly 
arrested. It was a woman’s deep passionate eyes and heavy hair, joined to a childish 
oval of cheek and chin, an infantine mouth, and a little nose whose faintly curved 
outline redeemed the lower face from weakness and brought it into charming 
harmony with the rest. A yellow rose was pinned in the lustrous black hair above 
the little ear; a yellow silk shawl or mantle, which had looked white in the shadows, 
was thrown over one shoulder and twisted twice or thrice around the plump but 
petite bust. The large black velvety eyes were fixed on his in half wonderment, 
half amusement ; the lovely lips were parted in half astonishment and half a smile. 
And yet she was like a picture, a dream—-a materialisation of one’s most fanciful 
imaginings—like anything, in fact, but the palpable flesh and blood she evidently 
was, standing only a few feet before him, whose hurried breath he could see even 
now heaving her youthful breast. 

His own breath appeared suspended, although his heart beat rapidly as he stammered 
out, “I beg your pardon—I thought ” He stopped at the recollection that this was 
the second time he had followed her. 

She did not speak, although her parted lips still curved with their faint coy 
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smile. ‘Then she suddenly lifted her right hand, which had been hanging at her 
side, clasping some long black object like a stick. Without any apparent impulse 
from her fingers, the stick slowly seemed to broaden in her little hand into the 
segment of an opening disk, that, lifting to her face and shoulders, gradually 
eclipsed the upper part of her figure, until, mounting higher, the beautiful eyes 
and the yellow rose of her hair alone remained above—a large unfurled fan! Then 
the long eyelashes drooped, as if in a mute farewell, and they too disappeared as 
the fan was lifted higher. The half-hidden figuré appeared to glide to the gateway, 
lingered for an instant, and vanished. The astounded Dick stepped quickly into 
the road, but fan and figure were swallowed up in the darkness. 

Amazed and _bewil- 
dered, he stood for a 
moment, breathless and 
irresolute. It was no 
doubt the same stranger 
that he had seen before. 
But who was she, and 
what was she doing there? 
If she were one of their 
Spanish neighbours, drawn 
simply by curiosity to be- 
come a trespasser, why 
had she lingered to invite 
a scrutiny that would 
clearly identify her? It 
was not the escapade of 
that giddy girl which the 
lower part of her face had 
suggested, for such a one 
would have giggled and 
instantly flown; it was 
not the deliberate act of 
a grave woman of the 
world, for its sequel was 
so purposeless. Why had 
she revealed herself to 
him alone? Dick felt 
himself glowing with a 
half - shamed, half - secret 
pleasure. Then he remembered Cecily, and his own purpose in coming into the 
garden. He hurriedly made a tour of the walks and shrubbery, ostentatiously 
calling her, yet seeing, as in a dream, only the beautiful eyes of the stranger still 
before him, and conscious of an ill-defined remorse and disloyalty he had never 
known before. But Cecily was not there; and again he experienced the old 
sensation of relief ! 

He shut the garden gate, crossed the road, and found the gvi//e just closing 
behind a slim white figure. He started, for it was Cecily; but even in his surprise 
he was conscious of wondering how he could have ever mistaken the stranger for 
her. She appeared startled too; she looked pale and abstracted. Could she have 
been a witness of his strange interview ? 





“The half-hidden figure appeared to glide to the gateway.” 
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Her first sentence dispelled the idea, 

“T suppose you were in the garden?” she said, with a certain timidity. “I 
didn’t go there—it seemed so close and stuffy—but walked a little down the lane.” 

A moment before he would have eagerly told her his adventure; but in the 
presence of her manifest embarrassment his own increased. He concluded to tell 
her another time. He murmured vaguely that he had been looking for her in the 
garden, yet he had a flushing sense of falsehood in his reserve; and they passed 
silently along the corridor and entered the fafo together. She lit the hanging 
lamp mechanically. She certainly was pale; her slim hand trembled slightly. 
Suddenly her eyes met his, a faint colour came into her cheek, and she smiled. 
She put up her hand with a girlish gesture towards the back of her head. 

“What are you looking at? Is my hair coming down?” 

“No,” hesitated Dick, “ but—I—thought—you were looking just a “/¢/e pale.” 

An aggressive ray slipped into her blue eyes. 

“Strange! I thought vou were. Just now at the gri//e you looked as if the 
roses hadn’t agreed with you.” 

They both laughed, a little nervously, and Conchita brought the chocolate. 
When Aunt Viney came from the drawing-room she found the two young people 
together, and Cecily in a gale of high spirits. 

She had had such a wonderfully interesting walk, all by herself, alone on the 
plain. It was really so queer and elfish to find oneself where one could see 
nothing above or around one anywhere, but stars. Stars above one, to right and 
left of one, and some so low down they seemed as if they were picketed on the 
plain. It was so odd to find the horizon line at one’s very feet, like a castaway 
at sea. And the wind! it seemed to move one this way and that way, for one 
could not see anything, and might really be floating in the air. Only once she 
thought she saw something, and was quite frightened. 

“What was it?” asked Dick quickly. 

“Well, it was a large black object ; but—it turned out only to be a horse.” 

She laughed, although she had evidently noticed her cousin’s eagerness, and 
her own eyes had a nervous brightness. 

“ And where was Dick all this while?” asked Aunt Viney quietly. 

Cecily interrupted, and answered for him briskly. ‘ Oh, he was trying to make 
attar of rose of himself in the garden. He’s still stupefied by his own sweetness.” 

“Tf this means,” said Aunt Viney, with matter-of-fact precision, “that you’ve 
been gallivanting all alone, Cecily, on that common plain, where you’re likely to 
meet all sorts of foreigners and tramps and savages, and Heaven knows what other 
vermin, I shall set my face against a repetition of it. If you must go out, and 
Dick can’t go with you—and I must say that even you and he going out together 
there at night isn’t exactly the kind of American Christian example to set to our 
neighbours—you had better get Concepcion to go with you and take a lantern.” 

‘‘But there is nobody one meets on the plain—at least, nobody likely to harm 
one,” protested Cecily. 

“Pon’t tell me,” said Aunt Viney decidedly: “haven’t I seen all sorts of 
queer figures creeping along by the brink after nightfall between San Gregorio 
and the next rancho? Aren't they always skulking backwards and forwards to 
mass and aguardiente?” 

“ And I don’t know why we should set any example to our neighbours. We 
don’t see much of them, or they of us.” 

“Of course not,” returned Aunt Viney; “because all proper Spanish young 
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ladies are shut up behind their g7i//es at night. You don’t see them trapesing over 
the plain in the darkness, wth or without cavaliers! Why, Don Rafael would 
lock one of Azs sisters up in a convent, and consider her disgraced for ever if 
he heard of it.” 

Dick felt his cheeks burning; Cecily slightly paled. Yet both said eagerly 
together : “ Why, what do you know about it, Aunty ?” 

“A great deal,” returned Aunt Viney quietly, holding her tatting up to the light 
and examining the stitches with a critical eye. “I’ve got my eyes about me, thank 
Heaven! even if my ears don’t understand the language. And there’s a great deal, 
my dears, that you young people might learn from these Papists.” 

“ And do you mean to say,” continued Dick, with a glowing cheek and an uneasy 
smile, “that Spanish girls don’t go out alone ? ” 

“No young /ady goes out without her duenna,” said Aunt Viney emphatically. 
“ Of course there’s the Concha variety, that go out without even stockings.” 

As the conversation flagged after this, and the young people once or twice yawned 
nervously, Aunt Viney thought they had better go to bed. 

But Dick did not sleep. The beautiful face beamed out again from the darkness 
of his room ; the light that glimmered through his deep-set curtainless windows had 
an odd trick of bringing out certain hanging articles, or pieces of furniture, into a 
resemblance to a mantled figure. The deep, velvety eyes, fringed with long brown 
lashes, again looked into his with amused childlike curiosity. He scouted the harsh 
criticisms of Aunt Viney, even while he shrank from proving to her her mistake in 
the quality of his mysterious visitant. Of course she was a lady—far superior to any 
of her race whom he had yet met. Yet how should he find zo she was? His pride 
and a certain chivalry forbade his questioning the servants—before whom it was the 
rule of the household to avoid all reference to their neighbours. He would make the 
acquaintance of the old fadre—perhaps 4e might talk. He would ride early along 
the trail in the direction of the nearest rancho,—Don Jost Amador’s,—a thing he 
had hitherto studiously refrained from doing. It was three miles away. She must 
have come that distance, but not a/one: -Doubtless she had kept her duenna in waiting 
in the road. Perhaps it was she who had frightened Cecily. Had Cecily told a// she 
had seen? Her embarrassed manner certainly suggested more than she had told. 
He felt himself turning hot with an indefinite uneasiness. Then he tried to compose 
himself. After all, it was a thing of the past. The fair unknown had bribed the 
duenna for once, no doubt—had satisfied her girlish curiosity—she would not come 
again! But this thought brought with it such a sudden sense of utter desolation, a 
deprivation so new and startling, that it frightened him. Was his head turned by the 
witcheries of some black-eyed schoolgirl whom he had seen but once? Or—he felt 
his cheeks glowing in the darkness—was it really a case of love at first sight, and she 
herself had been impelled by the same yearning that now possessed him? A delicious 
satisfaction followed, that left a smile on his lips as if it had been a kiss. He knew 
now why he had so strangely hesitated with Cecily. He had never really loved her— 
he had never known what love was till now! 

He was up early the next morning, skimming the plain on the back of “ Chu Chu,” 
before the Hacienda was stirring. He did not want any one to suspect his destination, 
and it was even with a sense of guilt that he dashed along the swale in the direction 
of the Amador rancho. A few vagueros, an old digger squaw carrying a basket, two 
little Indian acolytes—on their way to mass—passed him. He was surprised to find 
that there were no ruts of carriage wheels within three miles of the casa, and evidently 
no track for carriages through the swale. Se must have come on horseback. A 
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broader highway, however, intersected the trail at a point where the low walls of the 
Amador rancho came in view. Here he was startled by the apparition of an old- 
fashioned family carriage drawn by two large piebald mules. But it was unfortunately 
closed. Then, with a desperate audacity new to his reserved nature, he ranged close 
beside it, and even stared in the windows A heavily. mantled old woman, whose 
brown face was in high contrast to her snow-white hair, sat in the back seat. Beside 
her was a younger companion, with the odd blonde hair and blue eyes sometimes 
seen in the higher Castilian type. For an instant the blue eyes caught his, half- 
coquettishly. But the girl was of at all like his mysterious visitor, and he fell, 
discomfited, behind. 

He had determined to explain his trespass on the grounds of his neighbour, if 
questioned, by the excuse that he was hunting a strayed mustang. But his presence, 
although watched with a cold reserve by the few feons who were lounging near the 
gateway, provoked no challenge from them; and he made a circuit of the low adobe 
walls, with their barred windows and cinnamon-tiled roofs, without molestation 
—but equally without satisfaction. He felt 
he was a fool for imagining that he would see 
her in that way. He turned his horse towards 
the little Mission half a mile away. ‘There he 
had once met the old fadre, who spoke a 
picturesque but limited English: now he was 
only a few yards ahead of him, just turning 
into the church. The fadre was pleased to see 
Don Ricardo ; it was an unusual thing for the 
Americanos, he observed, to be up so early: 
for himself he had his functions, of course. 
No, the ladies that the Cadéa//lero had seen had 
not been to mass! They were Donna Maria 
and her daughter, going to San Gregorio. They comprised a// the family at the 
rancho,—there were none others, unless the Cadadlero, of a possibility, meant Donna 
Inez, a maiden aunt of sixty—an admirable woman, a saint on earth! He trusted 
that he would find his estray; there was no doubt a mark upon it, otherwise the 
plain was illimitable ; there were many horses—the world was wide ! 

Dick turned his face homewards a little less adventurously, and it must be 
confessed, with a growing sense of his folly. The keen dry morning air brushed 
away his fancies of the preceding night; the beautiful eyes that had lured him 
thither seemed to flicker and be blown out by its practical breath. He began to 
think remorsefully of his cousin, of his aunt—of his treachery to that reserve 
which the little alien household had maintained towards their Spanish neighbours. 
He found Aunt Viney and Cecily at breakfast—Cecily, he thought, looking a trifle 
pale. Yet (or was it only his fancy ?) she seemed curious about his morning ride. 
And he became more reticent. 





“The Padre was pleased to see Don Ricardo." 


“You must see a good many of our neighbours when you are out so 
early ?” 

“Why?” he asked shortly, feeling his colour rise. 

“Oh, because—because we don’t see them at any other time.” 

“T saw a very nice chap—I think the best of the lot,” he began, with 
assumed jocularity; then, seeing Cecily’s eyes suddenly fixed on him, he added, 
somewhat lamely—‘‘ the padre! There were also two women in a queer coach.” 


“Donna Maria Amador, and Donia Felipa Peralta—her daughter by her first 
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husband,” said Aunt Viney quietly. “When you see the horses you think it’s a 
circus, when you look inside the carriage you vow it’s a funeral.” 

Aunt Viney did not condescend to explain how she had acquired her 
genealogical knowledge of her neighbour’s family, but succeeded in breaking 
the restraint between the young people. Dick proposed a ride in the afternoon, 
which was cheerfully accepted by Cecily. Their intercourse apparently recovered 
its old frankness and freedom, marred only for a moment when they set out on 
the plain. Dick, really to forget his preoccupation of the morning, turned his 
horse’s head away from the trail, to ride in another direction; but Cecily oddly, 
and with an exhibition of caprice quite new to her, insisted upon taking the old 
trail. Nevertheless they met nothing, and soon became absorbed in the exercise. 
Dick felt something of his old tenderness return to this wholesome, pretty girl at 
his side; perhaps he betrayed it in his voice, or in an unconscious lingering by 
her bridle rein, but she accepted it with a naive reserve which he naturally 
attributed to the effect of his own previous preoccupation. He bore it so gently, 
however, that it awakened her interest, and, possibly, her pique. Her reserve 
relaxed, and by the time they returned to the Hacienda they had regained some- 
thing of their former intimacy. The dry, incisive breath of the plains swept away 
the last lingering remnants of yesterday’s illusions. Under this frankly open sky, 
in this clear perspective of the remote Sierras, which admitted no fanciful 
deception of form or distance—there remained nothing but a strange incident— 
to be later explained or forgotten. Only he could not bring himself to talk to Aer 
about it. 

After dinner, and a decent lingering for coffee on the verandah, Dick rose, 
and leaning half caressingly, half mischievously, over his aunt’s rocking chair, but 
with his eyes on Cecily, said : 

“T’ve been deeply considering, dear Aunty, what you said last evening of the 
necessity of our offering a good example to our neighbours. Now, although Cecily 
and I are cousins, yet, as I am ead of the house, Lord of the Manor and Padron, 
according to the Spanish ideas I am her recognised guardian and protector, and 
it seems to me it is my positive du/y to accompany her if she wishes to walk out 
this evening.” 

A momentary embarrassment—which, however, changed quickly into an answering 
smile to her cousin—came over Cecily’s face. She turned to her aunt. 

“Well, don’t go too far,” said that lady quietly. 

When they closed the gvi//e behind them and stepped into the lane, Cecily 
shot a quick glance at her cousin. 

“Perhaps you'd rather walk in the garden?” 

“IT? Oh no,” he answered honestly. ‘ But ”—he hesitated—“ would you ?” 

“Ves,” she said faintly. 

He impulsively offered his arm; her slim hand slipped lightly through it and 
rested on his sleeve. They crossed the lane together, and entered the garden. A 
load appeared to be lifted from his heart ; the moment seemed propitious,—here 
was a chance to recover his lost ground, to regain his self-respect and perhaps 
his cousin’s affection. By a common instinct, however, they turned to the right, 
and away from the stone bench, and walked slowly down the broad ad/e. 

They talked naturally and confidingly of the days when they had met before, 
of old friends they had known and changes that had crept into their young lives ; 
they spoke affectionately of the grim, lonely, but self-contained old woman they 
had just left, who had brought them thus again together. Cecily talked of Dick’s 
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studies, of the scientific work on which he was engaged, that was to bring him, 
she was sure, fame and fortune! They talked of the thoughtful charm of the old 
house, of its quaint old-world flavour. They spoke of the beauty of the night, 
the flowers and the stars, in whispers, as one is apt to do—as fearing to disturb a 
super-sensitiveness in nature. 

They had come out later than on the previous night; and the moon, already 
risen above the high walls of the garden, seemed a vast silver shield caught in 


the interlacing tops 
of the old pear 
trees, whose branches 
crossed its bright 
field like dark bends 
or bars. As it rose 
higher, it began to 
separate the lighter 
shrubbery, and open 
white lanes through 
the olive trees. Damp 
currents of air, alter- 
nating with drier 
heats, on what ap- 
peared to be different 
levels, moved across 
the whole garden, or 
gave way at times to 
a breathless lull and 
hush of everything, 
in which the long 
rose-alley seemed to 
be swooning in its 
own spices. ‘They 
had reached the bot- 
tom of the garden, 
and had turned, 
facing the upper 
moonlit extremity 
and the bare stone 
bench. Cecily’s voice 





faltered, her hand 
“Sitting alone on the bench before him.” leaned more heavily 
on his arm, as if she 
were overcome by the strong perfume. His right hand began to steal towards hers. 
But she had stopped: she was trembling. 
“Go on,” she said, in a half-whisper. “Leave me a moment; I'll join you 
afterwards.” 
“You are ill, Cecily! It’s those infernal flowers!” said Dick earnestly. “ Let 
me help you to the bench.” 
“ No—it’s nothing. Go on, please. Do! Will you go!” 
She spoke with imperiousness, unlike herself. He walked on mechanically a 
dozen paces, and turned. She had disappeared. He remembered there was a 
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smaller gate opening upon the plain near where they had stopped. Perhaps she 
had passed through that. He continued on, slowly, towards the upper end of 
the garden, occasionally turning to await her return. In this way he gradually 
approached the stone bench. He was facing about to continue his walk, when 
his heart seemed to stop beating. The beautiful visitor of last night was sitting 
alone on the bench before him ! 

She had not been there a moment before; he could have sworn it. Yet there 
was no illusion now of shade or distance. She was scarcely six feet from him, 
in the bright moonlight. The whole of her exquisite little figure was visible, 
from her lustrous hair down to the tiny, black satin, low-quartered _ slipper, 
held as by two toes. Her face was fully revealed: he could see even the few 
minute freckles, like powdered allspice, that heightened the pale satin sheen of 
her beautifully rounded cheek; he could detect even the moist shining of her 
parted red lips, the white outlines of her little teeth, the length of her curved 
lashes, and the meshes of the black lace veil that fell from the yellow rose above 
her ear to the black silk camisa; he noted even the thick yellow satin saya, or 
skirt, heavily flounced with black lace and bugles, and that it was a different dress 
from that worn on the preceding night, a half gala costume, carried with the inde- 
scribable air of a woman looking her best and pleased to do so: all this he had noted, 
drawing nearer and nearer, until near enough to forget it all and drown himself in 
the depths of her beautiful eyes. |For they were no longer childlike and wondering : 
they were glowing with expectancy, anticipation—love ! 

He threw himself passionately.on the bench beside her. Yet, even if he had 
known her language, he could not have spoken. She leaned towards him; their 
eyes seemed to meet caressingly, as in an embrace. Her little hand slipped from 
the yellow folds of her skirt to the bench. He eagerly seized it. A subtle thrill 
ran through his whole frame. There was no delusion here; it was flesh and 
blood, warm, quivering, and even tightening round his own. He was about to 
carry it to his lips, when she rose and stepped backwards. He pressed eagerly 
forward. Another backward step brought her to the pear tree, where she seemed 
to plunge into its shadow. Dick Bracy followed—and the same shadow seemed 
to fold them in its embrace. 

# * # # # # 

He did not return to the verandah and chocolate that evening, but sent word 
from his room that he had retired, not feeling well. 

Cecily, herself a little nervously exalted, corroborated the fact of his indisposition 
by telling Aunt Viney that the close odours of the rose garden had affected them 
both. Indeed, she had been obliged to leave before him. Perhaps in waiting 
for her return—and she really was not well enough to go back—-he was exposed 
to the night air too long. She was very sorry. 

Aunt Viney heard this with a slight contraction of her brows and a renewed 
scrutiny of her knitting; and, having satisfied herself by a personal visit to Dick’s 
room that he was not alarmingly ill, set herself to find out what was really the 
matter with the young people; for there was no doubt that Cecily was in some 
vague way as disturbed and preoccupied as Dick. He rode out again early the 
next morning, returning to his studies in the library directly after breakfast; and 
Cecily was equally reticent, except when, to Aunt Viney’s perplexity, she found 
excuses for Dick’s manner on the ground of his absorption in his work, and that 
he was probably being bored by want of society. She proposed that she should 
ask an old schoolfellow to visit them. 
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“It would give Dick a change of ideas, and he would not be perpetually 
obliged to look so closely after me.” She blushed slightly under Aunt Viney’s 
gaze, and added hastily, “I mean, of course, he would not feel it his duty.” 

She even induced her aunt to drive with her to the old mission church, where 
she displayed a pretty vivacity and interest in the people they met, particularly a 
few youthful and picturesque cada//eros. Aunt Viney smiled gravely. Was the poor 
child developing an unlooked-for coquetry, or preparing to make the absent-minded 
Dick jealous? Well, the idea was not a bad one. In the evening she astonished 
the two cousins by offering to accompany them into the garden—a suggestion 
accepted with eager and effusive politeness by each, but carried out with great 
awkwardness by the dstrait young people later. Aunt Viney clearly saw that it 
was not her fresence that was required. In this way two or three days elapsed 
without apparently bringing the relations of Dick and Cecily to any more satisfactory 
conclusion. The diplomatic Aunt Viney confessed herself puzzled. 

One night it was very warm; the usual trade winds had died away before 
sunset, leaving an unwonted hush in sky and plain. ‘There was something so porten- 
tous in this sudden withdrawal of that rude stimulus to the otherwise monotonous 
level, that a recurrence of such phenomena was always known as “ earthquake weather.” 
The wild cattle moved uneasily in the distance without feeding; herds of unbroken 
mustangs approached the confines of the Hacienda in vague timorous squads. ‘The 
silence and stagnation of the old house was oppressive, as if the life had really gone out 
of it at last ; and Aunt Viney, after waiting impatiently for the young people to come in 
to chocolate, rose grimly, set her lips together, and went out into the lane. The gate 
of the rose garden opposite was open. She walked determinedly forward and entered. 

In that doubly stagnant air the odour of the roses was so suffocating and over- 
powering that she had to stop to take breath. The whole garden, except a near 
cluster of pear trees, was brightly illuminated by the moonlight. No one was to be 
seen along the length of the broad a//ée, strewn an inch deep with scattered red and 
yellow petals—colourless in the moonbeams. She was turning away, when Dick’s 
familiar voice, but with a strange accent of entreaty in it, broke the silence. It seemed 
to her vaguely to come from within the pear-tree shadow. 

“But we must understand one another, my darling! ‘Tell me all. This suspense, 
this mystery, this brief moment of happiness, and these hours of parting and torment, 
are killing me!” 

A slight cough broke from Aunt Viney. She had heard enough—she did not wish 
to hear more. The mystery was explained. Dick loved Cecily ; the coyness or 
hesitation was not on 47s part. Some idiotic girlish caprice, quite inconsistent with 
what she had noticed at the mission church, was keeping Cecily silent, reserved, and 
exasperating to her lover. She would have atalk with the young lady, without revealing 
the fact that she had overheard them. She was perhaps a little hurt that affairs should 
have reached this point without some show of confidence to her from the young people. 
Dick might naturally be reticent—but Cecily ! 

She did not even look towards the pear trees, but turned and walked stiffly out of 
the gate. As she was crossing the lane she suddenly started back in utter dismay and 
consternation! For Cecily, her niece—in her own proper person—was actually just 
coming out of the house ! 

Aunt Viney caught her wrist. ‘Where have you been?” she asked quickly. 

“In the house,” stammered Cecily, with a frightened face. 

“You have not been in the garden with Dick?” continued Aunt Viney sharply 
yet with a hopeless sense of the impossibility of the suggestion. 
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“No, I was not even going there. I thought of just strolling down the lane.” 

The girl’s accents were truthful ; more than that, she absolutely looked relieved by 
her aunt’s question. ‘“ Do you want me, Aunty ?” she added, quickly. 

“Yes—no. Run away, then—but don’t go far.” 

At any other time Aunt Viney might have wondered at the eagerness with which 
Cecily tripped away ; now she was only anxious to get rid of her. She entered the casa 
hurriedly. 

‘Send Josefa to me at once,” she said to Manuel. 

Josefa, the housekeeper—a fat Mexican woman, appeared. ‘Send Concha and the 
other maids here.” ‘They appeared, mutely wondering. Aunt Viney glanced hurriedly 
over them—they were all there—a few comeiy, but not /vo attractive, and all stupidly 
complacent. “Have you girls any friends here this evening—or are you expecting 


any ?” she demanded. Of a surety, no !—as the fadrona knew—it was not night for 
church. “ Very well,” returned Aunt Viney ; “I thought I heard your voices in the 
garden ; understand I want no gallivanting there. Go to bed.” 

She was relieved! Dick certainly was not guilty of a low intrigue with one of the 
maids. But who and what was she? 

Dick was absent again from chocolate ; there was unfinished work to do. Cecily 
came in later, just as Aunt Viney was beginning to be anxious. Had she appeared 
distressed or piqued by her cousin’s conduct, Aunt Viney might have spoken; but there 
was a pretty colour on her cheek—the result, she said, of her rapid walking, and the 
fresh air: did Aunt Viney know that a cool breeze had just risen ?—and her delicate 
lips were wreathed at times in a faint retrospective smile. Aunt Viney stared ; certainly 
the girl was not pining! What young people were made of nowadays she really 
couldn’t conceive. She shrugged her shoulders and resumed her tatting. 

Nevertheless, as Dick’s unfinished studies seemed to have whitened his cheek 
and impaired his appetite the next morning, she announced her intention of driving 
out towards the mission alone. When she returned at luncheon she further 
astonished the young people by casually informing them they would have Spanish 
visitors to dinner—namely, their neighbours, Donna Maria Amador and the Dona 
Felipa Peralta. 

Both faces were turned eagerly towards her; both said almost in the same 
breath, “But, Aunt Viney! you don’t know them! However did you ? 
What does it all mean?” 

“My dears,” said Aunt Viney placidly, “ Mrs. Amador and I have always 
nodded to each other, and I knew they were only waiting for the slightest 





encouragement. I gave it, and they’re coming.” 

It was difficult to say whether Cecily’s or Dick’s face betrayed the greater 
delight and animation. Aunt Viney looked from the one to the other. It seemed 
as if her attempt at diversion had been successful. 

“Tell us all about it, you dear, clever, artful Aunty!” said Cecily gaily. 

“There’s nothing whatever to tell, my love! It seems, however, that the 
young one, Dona Felipa, has seen Dick, and remembers him.” She shot a keen 
glance at Dick, but was obliged to admit that the rascal’s face remained unchanged. 
“And I wanted to bring a cavalier for you, dear, but Don José’s nephew isn’t 
at home now.” Yet here, to her surprise, Cecily was faintly blushing. 

Early in the afternoon the piebald horses and dark brown chariot of the 
Amadors drew up before the gateway. The young people were delighted with 
Dofia Felipa, and thought her blue eyes and tawny hair gave an added piquancy 
to her colourless satin skin and otherwise distinctively Spanish face and figure. 
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Aunt Viney, who entertained Donna Maria, was nevertheless watchful of the others ; 
but failed to detect in Dick’s effusive greeting, or the Dojfia’s coquettish smile of 
recognition, any suggestion of previous confidences. It was rather to Cecily that 
Dojfia Felipa seemed to be characteristically exuberant and childishly feminine. Both 
mother and step-daughter spoke a musical infantine English, which the daughter 
supplemented with her eyes, her eyebrows, her little brown fingers, her plump 
shoulders, a dozen charming intonations of voice, and a complete vocabulary in her 
active and emphatic fan. 

The young lady went over the house with Cecily curiously, as if recalling some 
old memories. ‘Ah, yes, I remember it—but it was long ago, and I was very 
leetle—you comprehend, and I have not arrive mooch when the old Don was 
alone. It was too—too—what you call melank—oaly. And the old man have not 
make mooch to himself of company.” 

“Then there were no young people in the house, I suppose ?” said Cecily, smiling. 

“ No—not since the old man’s father lif. Then there were /zo. It is a good 
number, this two, eh?” She gave a single gesture, which took in, with Cecily, 
the distant Dick, and with a whole volume of suggestion in her shoulders, and 
twirling fan, continued: “Ah! two sometime make ove—is it not? But not 
then in the old time—ah, no! It is a sad story. I shall tell it to you some time 
but not to Aim.” 

But Cecily’s face betrayed no undue bashful consciousness, and she only asked, 
with a quiet smile, “Why not to—to my cousin ?” 

“ Imbécile !” responded that lively young lady. 

After dinner the young people proposed to take Dofa Felipa into the rose 
garden, while Aunt Viney entertained Donna Maria on the verandah. The 
young girl threw up her hands with an affectation of horror. “Santa Maria !—in 
the rose garden? After the Ange/us, you and him? Have you not heard?” 

But here Donna Maria interposed. Ah! Santa Maria! What was all that! 
Was it not enough to talk old woman’s gossip and tell wvagueros tales at home, 
without making uneasy the strangers? She would have none of it. “Vamos !” 

Nevertheless Dona Felipa overcame her horror of the rose garden at 
infelicitous hours, so far as to permit herself to be conducted by the cousins 
into it, and to be installed like a rose queen on the stone bench, while Dick and 
Cecily threw themselves in submissive and imploring attitudes at her little feet. 
The young girl- looked mischievously from one to the other. 

“Tt ees very pret-ty, but all the same I am not a rose: I am what you call 
a big goose-berry ! Eh—is it not?” 

The cousins laughed, but without any embarrassed consciousness. ‘ Dona Felipa 
knows a sad story of this house,” said Cecily; “but she will not tell it before 
you, Dick.” 

Dick, looking up at the coquettish little figure, with Heaven knows what other 
memories in his mind, implored and protested. 

“Ah! but this little story—she ees not so mooch sad ot herself as she ees 
str-r-r-ange!” She gave an exaggerated little shiver under her lace shawl, and 
closed her eyes meditatively. 

“Go on,” said Dick, smiling in spite of his interested expectation. 

Dofia Felipa took her fan in both hands, spanning her knees, leaned forward, 
and after a preliminary compressing of her lips and knitting of her brows, said, 

“Tt was a long time ago. Don Gregorio he have his daughter Rosita here, and 
for her he will fill all thees rose garden and gif to her; for she like mooch to 
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lif with the rose. She ees very pret-ty. You shall have seen her picture here 
in the casa. No? It have hang under the crucifix in the corner room, turn 
around to the wall—zwAy, you shall comprehend when I have made finish thees 
story. Comes to them here one day Don Vincente, Don Gregorio’s nephew, to 
lif when his father die. He was yong, a fo//io—same as Rosita. They were 
mooch together; they have make lofe. What will you?—it ees always the same. 
The Don Gregorio have comprehend; the friends have all comprehend; in a 
year they will make marry. Dona Rosita she go to Monterey to see his family. 
There ees an English war-ship come there ; and Rosita she ees very gay with the 
officers, and make the flirtation very mooch. Then Don Vincente he is onhappy, 
and he revenge himself to make lofe with another. When Rosita come back it 





‘Dick ana Cecily threw themselves in submissive and imploring attitudes at her little feet.” 


is very miserable for them both, but they say nossing. The war-ship he have 
gone away; the other girl Vincente he go not to no more. All the same, Rosita 
and Vincente are very ¢riste, and the family will not know what to make. Then 
Rosita she is sick and eat nossing, and walk to herself all day in the rose garden, 
until she is as white and fade away as the rose. And Vincente he eat nossing, 
but drink mooch aguardiente. Then he have fever and go dead. And Rosita 
she have fainting and fits; and one day they have look for her in the rose 
garden, and she is not! And they poosh and poosh in the ground for her, 
and they find her with so mooch rose-leaves—so deep—on top of her. She has 
go dead. It is a very sad story, and when you hear it you are very very mooch 
dissatisfied.” 
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It is to be feared that the two Americans were not as thrilled by this sad 
recital as the fair narrator had expected, and even Dick ventured to point out 
that those sort of things happened also to his countrymen, and were not peculiar 
to the casa. 

“But you said that there was a terrible sequel,” suggested Cecily smilingly : 
“tell us that. Perhaps Mr. Bracy may receive it a little more politely.” 

An expression of superstitious gravity, half real, half simulated, came over Dona 
Felipa’s face, although her vivacity of gesticulation and emphasis did not relax. She 
cast a hurried glance around her, and leaned a little forward towards the cousins. 

“When there are no more young people in the casa because they are dead,” 
she continued, in a lower voice, “ Don Gregorio he is very melank-oaly, and he have 
no more company for many years. Then there was a rodeo near the Hacienda, 
and there came five or six cabal/eros to stay with him for the feast. Mofadbslimente 
comes then Don Jorge Martinez. He is a bad man—so weeked—a Don Juan for 
making lofe to the ladies. He lounge in the garden, he smoke his cigarette, he 
twist the moustache—so! One day he came in, and he laugh and wink so, 
and say, ‘Oh the weeked, sly Don Gregorio! He have hid away in the casa a 
beautiful, pret-ty girl, and he will nossing say. And the other cada/leros say, 
‘Mira! what is this? there is not so mooch as one young lady in the casa.” And 
Don Jorge he wink, and he say, ‘Imbeciles! pigs!’ And he walk in the garden 
and twist his moustache more than ever. And one day, behold! he walk into 
the casa, very white and angry, and he swear mooch to himself; and he orders 
his horse, and he ride away, and never come back no more, never-r-r! And 
one day another caéal/lero, Don Esteban Briones, he came in, and say, ‘Hola! Don 
Jorge has forgotten his pret-ty girl: he have left her over on the garden bench. 
Truly I have seen.’ And they say, ‘ We will too. And they go, and there is 
nossing. And they say, ‘Imbecile and pig!’ But he is not imbecile and pig; for 
he has seen, and Don Jorge has seen; and why? For it is not a girl, but what 
you call her—a ghost! And they will that Don Esteban should make a picture 
of her—a design; and he make one. And old Don Gregorio he say, ‘ Afadre de 
Dios! it is Rosita’—the same that hung under the crucifix in the big room.” 

“And is that all?” asked Dick, with a somewhat pronounced laugh, but a 
face that looked quite white in the moonlight. 

“No, it ees vot all. For when Don Gregorio got himself more company another 
time—it ees all yonge ladies, and my aunt she is invite too; for she was yonge 
then, and she herself have tell to me this: 

“One night she is in the garden with the other girls, and when they want to 
go in the casa one have say, ‘Where is Francisca Pacheco? Look, she came 
here with us, and now she is not.’ Another one say, ‘She have conceal herself 
to make us affright.” And my aunt she say, ‘I will go seek that I shall find 
her.” And she go. And when she came to the pear tree, she heard Francesca’s 
voice, and it say to some one she see not, ‘ Fly! vamos ! some one have come.’ And 
then she come at the moment upon Francisca, very white and trembling, and 
alone. And Francisca she have run away and say nossing, and shut herself in 
her room. And one of the other girls say: ‘It is the handsome cadadlero 
with the little black moustache and sad white face that I have seen in the 
garden that make this. It is truly that he is some poor relation of Don 
Gregorio, or some mad kinsman that he will not we should know.’ And my aunt 
ask Don Gregorio; for she is yonge. And he have say: ‘What silly fool ees 
thees? There is not one cadadlero here, but myself.’ And when the other young 
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girl have tell to him how the cadad/ero look, he say: ‘The saints save us! I cannot 
more say. It ees Don Vincente, who haf gone dead.’ And he cross himself, 
and But look! Madre de Dios! Mees Cecily, you are ill—you are affrighted. 
I am a gabbling fool! Help her, Don Ricardo; she is falling !” 
But it was too late: Cecily had tried to rise to her feet, had staggered forward 
and fallen in a faint on the bench. 
* Es ik * 





* * 

Dick did not remember how he helped to carry the insensible Cecily to the 
casa, nor what explanation he had given to the alarmed inmates of her sudden 
attack. He recalled vaguely that something had been said of the overpowering 
perfumes of the garden at that hour, that the lively Felipa had become half 
hysterical in her remorseful apologies, and that Aunt Viney had ended the scene 
by carrying Cecily into her own room, where she presently recovered a still 
trembling but reticent consciousness. But the fainting of his cousin and the 
presence of a real emergency, had diverted his imagination from the vague terror 
that had taken possession of it, and for the moment enabled him to control 
himself. With a desperate effort he managed to keep up a show of hospitable 
civility to his Spanish friends until their early departure. Then he hurried to his 
own room. So bewildered and horrified he had become, and a prey to such 
superstitious terrors, that he could not at that moment bring himself to the test 
of looking for the picture of*the alleged Rosita, which might still be hanging in 
his aunt’s room. If it were really the face of his mysterious visitant—in his 
present terror—he felt that his reason might not stand the shock. He would look 
at it to-morrow, when he was calmer! Until then he would believe that the story 
was some strange coincidence with what must have been his hallucination, or a 
vulgar trick to which he had fallen a credulous victim. Until then he would believe 
that Cecily’s fright had been only the effect of Dona Felipa’s story, acting upon a 
vivid imagination, and not a terrible confirmation of something she had herself seen. 
He threw himself, without undressing, upon his bed in a benumbing agony of doubt. 

The gentle opening of his door and the slight rustle of a skirt started him to 
his feet with a feeling of new and overpowering repulsion. But it was a familiar 
figure that he saw in the long aisle of light which led from his recessed window, 
whose face was white enough to have been a spirit’s, and whose finger was laid 
upon its pale lips, as it softly closed the door behind it. 

“Cecny |” 

“Hush!” she said, in a distracted whisper: “I felt I must see you to-night. 
I could not wait until day—no, not another hour! I could not speak to you 
before them. I could not go into that dreadful garden again, or beyond the 
walls of this house. Dick, I want to—I mus¢ tell you something! I would 
have kept it from every one—from you most of all! I know you will hate me, 
and despise me; but, Dick, listen!”—she caught his hand despairingly, drawing 
it towards her—‘that girl’s awful story was ¢vve!” She threw his hand away. 

“ And you have seen er!” said Dick, frantically. “Good God!” 

The young girl’s manner changed. ‘“ Her!” she said, half scornfully, “you don’t 
suppose I believe ¢ha¢ story. No? I—I—don’t blame me, Dick—I have seen Aim.” 

“Him?” 

She pushed him nervously into a seat, and sat down beside him. In the half 
light of the moon, despite her pallor and distraction, she was still very human, 
womanly and attractive in her disorder. 

“Listen to me, Dick, Do you remember one afternoon, when we were riding 
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together, I got ahead of you, and dashed off to the casa. I don’t know what 
possessed me, or why I did it. I only know I wanted to get home quickly, and get 
away from you. No, I was not angry, Dick, at you; it did not seem to be ¢hat; 
I—well, I confess I was /rightened—at something, I don’t know what. When I 
wheeled round into the lane, I saw—a man—a young gentleman standing by the 
garden-wall. He was very picturesque-looking, in his red sash, velvet jacket and round 
silver buttons ; handsome, but oh, so pale and sad! He looked at me very eagerly, 
and then suddenly drew back, and I heard you on Chu Chu coming at my heels. 
You must have seen him and passed him too, I thought: but when you said 
nothing of it, I—I don’t know why, Dick, I said nothing of it too. Don’t speak !” she 





“Cecily!” 


added, with a hurried gesture: “I know zow why you said nothing,—yow had not 
seen him.” 

She stopped, and put back a wisp of her disordered chestnut hair. 

“The next time was the night you were so queer, Dick, sitting on that stone 
bench. When I left you—I thought you didn’t care to have me stay—I went 
to seek Aunt Viney at the bottom of the garden. I was very sad, but suddenly I 
found myself very gay, talking and laughing with her in a way I could not account 
for. All at once, looking up, I saw Am standing by the little gate, looking at me 
very sadly. I think I would have spoken to Aunt Viney, but he put his finger to 
his lips—his hand was so slim and white, quite like a hand in one of those Spanish 
pictures—and moved slowly backwards into the lane, as if he wished to speak with 
me only—out there. I know I ought to have spoken to Aunty; I knew it was 
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wrong what I did, but he looked so earnest, so appealing, so awfully sad, Dick, 
that I slipped past Aunty and went out of the gate. Just then she missed me, 
and called. He made a kind of despairing gesture, raising his hand Spanish 
fashion to his lips, as if to say good-night. You'll think me bold, Dick, but I 
was so anxious to know what it all meant, that I gave a glance behind to see if 
Aunty was following, before I should go 
right up to him and demand an expla- 
nation. But when I faced round again, 
he was gone! I walked up and down 
the lane and out on the plain neariy 
half an hour, seeking him. It was 
strange, I know; but I was not a bit 
Jrightened, Dick-—that was so queer— 
but I was only amazed and curious.” 

The look of spiritual terror in Dick’s 
face here seemed to give way to a less 
exalted disturbance, as he fixed his eyes 
on Cecily’s. 

“You remember I met you coming 
in: you seemed so queer then that I 
did not say anything to you, for I thought 
you would laugh at me, or reproach me 
for my boldness ; and I thought, Dick, 
that—that—that—this person wished to 
speak only to me.” She hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Dick, in a voice that 
had also undergone a singular change. 

The chestnut head was bent a little 
lower, as the young girl nervously twisted 
her fingers in her lap. 

“Then I saw him again —and— 
again,” she went on hesitatingly. “ Of 
course I spoke to him, to — to — find 
out what he wanted; but you know, 
Dick, I cannot speak Spanish, and of 
course he didn’t understand me, and 
didn’t reply.” 

“But his manner, his appearance, 
gave you some idea of his meaning?” 
said Dick suddenly. 

Cecily’s head drooped a little lower. 
“T thought—that is, I fancied I knew 
what he meant.” 

“No doubt,” said Dick, in a voice which, but for the superstitious horror of the 
situation, might have impressed a casual listener as indicating a trace of human irony. 

But Cecily did not seem to notice it. “Perhaps I was excited that night, perhaps 
I was bolder because I knew you were near me; but I went up to him and touched 
him! And then, Dick !—oh, Dick ! think how awful——” 

Again Dick felt the thrill of superstitious terror creep over him. “And he 
vanished !” he said hoarsely. 

Vot. -II.—-No. 8. 


“As if to say good-night.” 


to 
NO 
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‘“No—not at once,” stammered Cecily, with her head almost buried in her 
lap ; “for he—he—he took me in his arms and——” 

“And kissed you?” said Dick, springing to his feet, with every trace of his 
superstitious agony gone from his indignant face. But Cecily, without raising 
her head, caught at his gesticulating hand. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick! do you think he really did it? The horror of it, Dick ! 
to be kissed by a—a—man who has been dead a hundred years!” 

“A hundred fiddlesticks!” said Dick furiously. ‘We have been deceived ! 
No,” he stammered, “I mean you have been deceived—insulted !” 

“Hush! Aunty will hear you,” murmured the girl despairingly. 

Dick, who had thrown away his cousin’s hand, caught it again, and dragged 
her along the aisle of light to the window. 
The moon shone upon his flushed and 
angry face. 

“Listen!” he said: “you have been 
fooled, tricked — infamously tricked by 
these people, and some confederate, whom 
—whom I shall horsewhip if I catch. 
The whole story is a lie!” 

“But you looked as if you believed 
it—about the girl,” said Cecily; “you 
acted so strangely. I even thought, Dick 
-——sometimes—you had seen Aim.” 

Dick shuddered, trembled; but it is 
to be feared that the lower, more natural 
human element in him triumphed. 

“Nonsense!” he stammered; ‘ the 
girl was a foolish farrago of absurdities, 

‘improbable on the face of things, and 
impossible to prove. But that infernal, 
sneaking rascal was flesh and blood.” 

It seemed to him to relieve the 
situation and establish his own sanity to 
combat one illusion with another. Cecily 
had already been deceived — another lie 
wouldn’t hurt her. But, strangely enough, 

ane ee Oo he was satisfied that Cecily’s visitant was 
“Their first kiss.” real, although he still had doubts about 
his own. 

“Then you think, Dick, it was actually some real man?” she said piteously. 
“Oh, Dick, I have been so foolish !” 

Foolish she no doubt had been; pretty she certainly was, sitting there in her 
loosened hair, and pathetic, appealing earnestness. Surely the ghostly Rosita’s 
glances were never so pleading as these aetual honest eyes behind their curving 
lashes. Dick felt a strange, new-born sympathy of suffering, mingled tantalisingly 
‘ with a new doubt and jealousy, that was human and stimulating. 

“Oh, Dick, what are we to do?” 

The plural struck him as deliciously sweet and subtle. Had they really been 
singled out for this strange experience, or still stranger hallucination? His arm 
crept around her; she gently withdrew from it. 

* 
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“JT must go now,” she murmured; “but I couldn’t sleep until I told you all. 
You know, Dick; I have no one else to come to, and it seemed to me that you 
ought to know it first. I feel better for telling you. You will tell me to-morrow 
what you think we ought to do.” 

They reached the door, opening it softly. She lingered for a moment on the 
threshold. ° 

“Tell me, Dick” (she hesitated); “if that—that really were a spirit, and not a 
real man,—you don’t think that—that kiss” (she shuddered) “could do me harm ?” 

He shuddered too, with a strange and sympathetic consciousness that, happily, 
she did not even suspect. But he quickly recovered himself, and said, with 
something of bitterness in his voice, “I should be more afraid if it really were a 
man.” 

“Oh, thank you, Dick!” 

Her lips parted in a smile of relief ; the colour came faintly back to her cheek. 

A wild thought crossed his fancy that seemed an inspiration. They would 
share the risks alike. He leaned towards her: their lips met in their first kiss. 

‘“Oh, Dick !” 

“ Dearest !” 

“ T think—we are saved.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt wasn’t at all like that.” 

He smiled as she flew swiftly down the corridor. Perhaps 


i 


he thought so too. 

No picture of the alleged Rosita was ever found. Dona Felipa, when the 
story was again referred to, smiled discreetly, but was apparently too preoccupied 
with the return of Don José’s absent nephew for further gossiping visits to the 
Hacienda; and Dick and Cecily, as Mr. and Mrs. Bracy, would seem to have 
survived—if they never really solved—the mystery of the Hacienda de los Osos. 
Yet in the month of June, when the moon is high, one does not sit on the 
stone bench in the rose garden after the last stroke of the Angelus. 

BRET HarTE. 
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[ followed the path that I felt I mast: 
l failed to diseover the roadway drear, 


And rather than otherwise liked the dust, 





It lay through a land that 
I knew of old, 
Prequented by friendly familiar folk, 
Who Bowed before Mammon and feaped up gold, 


And lived like their neighbours, and loved their joke. 
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You told me to look through a fast-loeked gate 
Wbieh led to a garden in fairyland, 





Where roses were reigning in royal state, 
With never a thorn for the gleaner’s and, 


Where lilies with boney-sweet dew were filled, 








And love-birds were flitting from tree to tree, 
Where frosts never entered, nor fieree winds 


ebilled, 
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That glimpse of the garden across the way 

. Mas made me heneeforth for the road unfit; 

The teaffie rolls onward from day to day, 
And siek is my soul at the sound of it, 

Ob! why did you dangle before mine eyes 


Desirable fruit that the Pates forbid, 





Inest we, like to gods, should grow good and wise ?— 


And yet, on the whole, 1 am glad you did. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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SB HRISTMAS is the season of spooks _ it introduces us to a new and delicious imp 
and the supernatural. Even before called the Hobyah, who was picked up in 
~ Scrooge was haunted into sentiment- America, where he (or she) fell from the lips 
ality, the average ghost came, like Christmas, of a family deriving from Perth. Hobs 
but once a year. Possibly the snow and ice enough we have had—Hobgoblins and 
would be most grateful after the artificial Hobany, and Hobberdi-dance, and Hob 
temperature. But ghosts seem shyer to-day himself—but Hobyahs are a_ refreshing 
than when Plancus was Lord Mayor; they novelty. It is impossible to tell from Mr. 
cannot even be counted on to appear in  Batten’s whimsical picture whether they,are 
Christmas numbers. Mayhap the Psychical male or female ; indeed, they are of vesture 
Society has scared them. They know they ambiguous enough to qualify them for the 
are watched, and they shrink from investi- Pioneer Club in Piccadilly. Our author 
gation, not to say vivisection. But the thinks they might pass for bogles or spirits 
fairies are still with us punctually ; and Mr. of the comma bacillus. But the Hobyahs, 
Joseph Jacobs’ Fourth Annual, dubbed this ? 
time “More English Fairy Tales,” is the “Dar ee 
very Christmas present for a child to give ¢ 
to an intelligent parent. In drollery and oy 
fantasy it beats all its foregoers, and moreover alas ! were all eaten up by a big dog, so we 
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shall never know. I find the grotesquerie 
of Poe in the tale of “The King O’ The 
Cats,” and “ Lawkamercyme” is none the 
less delightful for being more familiar to the 
nursery. There is deep philosophic signifi- 
cance in the doggerel rhyme of the old woman 
who, going to sleep on the king’s highway, 
had her petticoats cut up to the knees by a 
passing pedlar, which made her shiver and 
freeze :— 

** When this old woman first did wake, 

She began to shiver and she began to shake ; 
She began to wonder and she began to cry— 
‘ Lawkamercyme, this is none of I!’ 

‘* But if it be I, as I do hope it be, 

I’ve a little dog at home and he’ll know me ; 
If it be I, he’ll wag his little tail, 
And if it be not I, he’ll loudly bark and wail. 

** Home went the little woman, all in the dark, 
Up got the little dog and he began to bark ; 
He began to bark, so she began to cry- 

‘ Lawkamercyme, this is none of I!’” 
This has affinities with the story I told last 
month about the bull-dog with the bad 
memory, though its master had no such 
doubts about his personal identity, fearing he 
would be bitten and not another man. The 
little old woman’s perplexity recalls the query 
of the infant Kenelm Chillingly : “ Mother, 
are you never overwhelmed by the con- 
sciousness of your own identity?” In sooth, 
it opens tremendous issues, and it is not 

surprising that the Persian poet Jami uses a 

like tale to point the puzzle of individuality 

in a pantheistic system. 

‘* But if it be I, as I do hope it be!” 
There is optimism for you, there is a clinging 
to the Ego! I remember telling my little 
sister once that her consciousness of herself 
was an illusion, that she did not exist. And 
she replied: “Thank goodness !”—a _ pro- 
found and premature pessimism. 


ZIHAT is the connection, I wonder, 
between versatility and the editing of 
Fairy Tales? It isa mere coincidence 
that our two chief purveyors to the nursery— 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Joseph Jacobs— 
are also the two most versatile men of letters 
in England? I suspect ’tis an easy business, 
this editing and compiling, whereby so many 
men lift themselves upon a literary pedestal 
whence they look scornfully down upon the 
What an Anubis-like air there 





mere creators. 
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was about Mr. Jacobs’ fost-mortem inquests 
on Browning, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Renan and the rest! To edit 
and to annotate is to become Sir 
Oracle. And half the books thus 
patted on the back, or the cover, — 
have no need of either 
patronage or republica- 
tion. They owe their 
reissue in new shapes 
with new editors entirely 
to the speculative 
shrewdness of publish- 
ers. Mr. Saintsbury, for 
instance, edits Haz- 
litt’s “Conversations 
with Northcote.” 
Why? There is ar 
a cheap and git 
not ill-got-up en 
edition al- Flne= 

ready in the market, and Hazlitt’s fine 
qualities are readily appreciated by all with 
an eye for writing that arrives at brilliance 
The re- 



















without deserting common sense. 
publication and annotation of early English 
classics is justifiable; but who has time 
to read Scott’s notes on the Waverley 
Novels, much less Mr. Lang’s? I had far 
rather save the time to read Mr. Lang’s 
delightful poems. The greatest of authors 
does not deserve the amount of commentary 
which nowadays is lavished on the smallest, 
provided he is only dead enough. There is 
a lack of perspective about the whole thing. 
Literature is but a small part of life, and 
Shakespeare himself is but a small part of 
literature, not to cite Sir Thomas Browne or 
Francis Quarles, or any of those minor gods 
whom scholars dearly love to edit. Since 
writing began, not half a dozen authors 
deserve that we should ponderate their 
syllables and follow their development. The 
message of most can be received in bulk, like 
the meaning of a second-rate foreign novel, 
some words of which we must fain skip. 
They do not merit the microscope. We can 
read them in dog-eared editions with paper 
covers and without notes, and the profit is 
sufficient though we miss an allusion or two 
not worth clearing up. 


ESSRS. Lang and Jacobs seem to be 
at variance on the question of what 
constitutes an English Fairy Tale. 
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The first would exclude tales told beyond 
the Border, the second would run literary 
England up as far as the Highlands, holding 
that there is scant difference between the 
Durham or Cumberland dialect and Lowland 
Scotch. And certainly it is at the Highlands 
that a new world of romance and fantasy 
begins. Mr. Jacobs thinks that, as a story 
rarely originated where it is found, the place 
of its finding matters little. But if this 
distinction of locality is null, why does he 
publish English Fairy Tales, why Celtic, why 
Indian? Surely the tale is such or such 
by virtue of its autochthonic qualities, its 
tang of a special soil. If tales are merely 
blown about the world, they should be 
classified on some internal principle. Mr. 
Lang is right to insist strongly upon the 
importance of the locality, but then he is 
chiefly concerned to glean anthropological 


deductions. Thus, he finds in the fact 
that the youngest of the three sons in 


fairy tales always carries off the palm, a 
survival of the old manorial custom of 
Borough English, in which the youngest 


child succeeds to the property, not the 
eldest. The theory is as ingenious as it is 


superfluous. The literary art—latent in 
obviously demands the working- 
up of interest, till the climax is reached in 
the last-despatched son. Moreover, there is 
a telling contrast between the apparent help- 
lessness of the youngest and his success—a 
contrast which lends its chief charm to the 
story of David and Goliath, or of Joseph and 
his brethren, and is not perhaps lacking in 
the same ethical inwardness. “ And behold, 
there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last.” 


every story 


BO far as I can gather from the publi- 
cations of the Folklore Society, the 
science of Folklore is in a promising 
condition. The doctors seem to be agreed 
neither about the facts nor the methods nor 
the conclusions, but otherwise their unani- 
mity is wonderful. Originally the science 
was made in Germany, where it still flourishes, 
like all sciences that require infinite pains 
and inexhaustible dulness. All that can be 
done with any fruitfulness is apparently the 
collection and classification of stories, songs 
and superstitions. Hypotheses and theories 
are mainly bricks without straw, and the 
only certain conclusion that may be drawn 
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from the prevalence of folk-tales all over the 
world is that all men are liars. This was 
the first contribution to the scienée, and the 
Psalmist may be regarded as the founder of 
Folklore. Herder made an advance when 
he collected the folk-songs of many nations ; 
and Grimm as a collector was truly scientific, 
but when he brought in his mythological 
explanations he brought in mythology. 
Benfey’s celebrated theory that European 
folk-tales are Oriental in origin and com- 
paratively recent in date seems to be bearing 
up well. 

But no one seems to study the mytho- 
poetic instinct as it manifests itself in modern 
life, in the daily refraction of fact through the 
medium of imagination (a medium whose 
power of refraction is far greater than that 
of water). Because we no longer create gods 
and goddesses, or people the woods and 
brooks with fairies and nymphs, and the 
forest with gnomes and the hills with hob- 
goblins—because we do not soften our lives 
with an atmosphere of gracious super- 
naturalism, and fresco our azure ceiling with 
angels—it is assumed that the mythopoetic 
instinct is dead. Far from it! It is as 
lively as ever, and we may watch its play in 
the building up of legends, in the creation 
of mythical figures ; in the shapings of the 
Boulanger legend, the Napoleonic legend, 
the Beaconsfield legend, with its poetical 
machinery of the primrose, the Booth legend, 
the Blavatsky legend ; in the fathering of 
epigrams upon typical wits, like Sheridan, 
or the attribution of all jokes to Punch; in 
the creation of non-existent bodies like the 
Esthetes, and in the private circulation of 
scandals about public personages ; in the per- 
petual revival of the Blood Accusation against 
the Jews, or the pathetic clinging to the 





miracles of exposed Spiritualists and Theoso- 
phists ; in the Gladstone of Tory imaginations 
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and the Chamberlain of Radical, or in the Irish 
patriot of oratory ; in the big-footed English- 
woman of French fancy, and the English 
conception of the Scotchman who cannot 
see a joke ; in the persistence of traditional 
beliefs or prejudices that would be destroyed 
by one inspection. Apotheosis is still with 
us, and diabolification (if I may coin a word). 
We canonise as prodigally as in the medizeval 
ages, and are as keen as ever about relics. 
We are still looking out for dead King 
Arthur : he will return by way of the County 
Council. Plus ca change plus Cest la méme 
chose—probably the profoundest observation 
ever made by a Frenchman. Our mytho- 
poetic instinct is as active as of yore, only 
the mode of its expression is changed. It 
works on modern lines, has taken to prose 
instead of poetry, and only occasionally un- 
furls wings. Why does not the Folklore 
Society investigate the origin of our modern 
myths ? Why not seize on the instinct as it 
is seen at play in our midst, moulding move- 
ments and fashioning faiths? Why not 
catch it in the act—employ vivisection, so to 
speak, instead of dissecting dead remains? 
Why not try to extract from the living present 
the laws of the creation and development 
of myths and the conditions of their persist- 
ence, so that by applying these laws retro- 
spectively we may come to understand our 
heritage of tradition? Ah! but this would 
require insight into life, which your scientist 
has no mind for. Besides, dry-as-dust work 
—collation and classification—may be dis- 
tributed among the members of a society 

but how require of them fresh vision? There 
is dispute as to how folklore arose: one 
school talks vaguely of creation by the clan, 
the community, the race; another insists 
that the germ at least must always have 
sprung from some one individual mind, 
just as a proverb may be the wisdom of 
many but must be the wit of one ; that ideas 
that are “in the air,” like a tree whose 
branches are everywhere and whose trunk 
nowhere, had a single root once ; and that 
every o7 dit was literally ‘one says’ origin- 
ally. But if we watch the process of mytho- 
poetising in our daily life, we shall see both 
theories illustrated. Consider the myth of 


Lord Randolph’s small stature: it may be 
traced easily enough to Mr. Furniss’s pencil. 
Many people who have the impression forget 
whence they derived it; many who never 
saw Punch had the idea conveyed to them 
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by London-letter-writing journalists who 
never saw Churchill. Yet there is no doubt 
that the myth is the creation of a single man. 
In this instance the genesis is clear, 
and it makes for the one-man theory. 
In other instances, I can quite imagine 
myths arising from a spectacle wit- 
nessed in common by a multitude, or 
an incident developing 
itself under the eyes 
of many. No single 
reporter of the doings 
in Sherwood Forest 
built up the Robin 
Hood legend (of which 
ae anon). Un- 

doubtedly every 

ballad was the work 
of an individual ; crowds do not spontaneously 
burst out into identical remarks, except on 
the stage. But the crowd was ready for the 
individual’s ballad ; it furnished him with his 
theme and his inspiration, so that he “gave 
back in rain what he received in mist.” 
Thus, most folklore would owe its birth to 
the co-operation of the individual and the 
community—the former the creative or male 
factor, the latter the receptive or feminine 
factor. The one man launches his jest, his 
caricature, his story, his melody, into a 
sympathetic but inarticulate environment. 
Then it is taken up, it is transformed, it 
grows mighty. The 7Zymes is something 
very different from the total of the con- 
tributors’ manuscripts. 









HERE are many of the “More English 
4 Fairy Tales” which point conclu- 
sively to conscious literary art by 
an individual. I will never believe that this 
passage from “A Pottle o’ Brains,” which 
reads as if fresh from the hand of Barrie, 
simply “growed” in the Topsy-like fashion 
in which folklore is supposed to create itself. 
A Fool goes to buy a pottle o’ brains from a 
Wise Woman. 


‘*Good e’en, missis,” 
night.” 
‘* Aye,” says she, and went on stirring. 


says he; ‘‘it’s a fine 


**Tt’ll maybe rain,” says he, and fidgeted from 
one foot to t’other. 

‘* Maybe,” says she. 

‘** And m’appen it won’t,” says he, and looked 
out o’ the window. 








——— 
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‘* M’appen,” says she. 

And he scratched his head and twisted his hat. 

‘‘ Well,” says he, ‘‘I can’t mind nothing else 
about the weather, but let me see, the crops are 
getting on fine.” 

‘* Fine,” says she. 

‘** And—and---the beasts is fattening,” says he. 

‘* They are,” says she. 

«* And—and—” says he, and comes to a stop 
‘‘T reckon we'll tackle business now, having done 
the polite like. Have you any brains to sell ?” 





‘* That depends,” says she: ‘‘if thou wants 


king’s brains, or soldier’s brains, or schoolmaster’s 
brains, I dinna keep ’em.” 

‘Hout, no,” says he, ‘‘ jist ordinary brains—fit 
for any fool—same as every one has about here ; 
something clean, common-like.” 


Does not this read like a bit of the “Auld 
Licht Idylls”? I suspect the conscious 
literary artist who added the droll humour 
of the duty-talk about the weather, and the 
description of the brains—“ something clean, 
common-like,” was none other than the 
original collector, Mrs. Balfour. Mrs. 
Balfour is related to Balfour of Shaws, by 
way of her cousin Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which makes the suspicion more than 
common plausible. 

Perhaps the most interesting field of folk- 
lore work, from the point of view of mere 
literature, was that opened up by Von Hahn’s 
classification of the stories of the world 
according to their original elements, their 
bare plots ; a field in which he has been 
followed by Baring Gould and Jacobs, the 
latter of whom has also made a catalogue 
of Incidents. There are about seventy main 
types of stories to which all the wandering 
tales of the world may be reduced. As 
thus : 


GRATEFUL BEASTS’ TYPE. 


1. A man saves some beasts and a man 
from a pit. 


2. The beasts somehow make him rich, 
and the man somehow tries to ruin 
him. 

I have little doubt but that these might be 
fined down to seventeen on a very broad 
basis of classification. I should like to see 
an analysis of the world’s novels. Probably 
it would need a Society to do it, though it 
would be easy enough to keep pace with the 
output when once the arrears were cleared 
off. There are only twenty novels published 
every week in England, omitting serials, and 
probably only two or three hundred in the 
whole world. By a division of labour, these 
could be easily taken to pieces and their 
plots dissected. In time this might lead to 
a copyright in incidents as well as in words 
and titles, and the stock situations would 
be stocked no more, and the conventional 
novelists would be killed off. Even if 
Parliament did not see its way to copy- 
righting incidents, for fear good ideas spoiled 
by weak writers should be lost to use by the 
strong, the publication of a catalogue of 
the motives of fiction already treated would 
deter all but the most shameless from chang- 
ing infants at nurse, or rescuing young ladies 
from bulls, or mistaking brother and sister 
for lovers, or having to do with wills, lost, 
stolen or strayed. Colossal as the task looks, 
a first rough analysis would sweep away half 
the new novels of the month and include 
three-fourths of the fiction of the past. Here 
is the broadest and most general formula 
of English fiction as she is wrote for the 
young person: A young man meets a young 
woman under unpropitious conditions which 
delay their union, 
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Let me fill up this form for the three last 
novels of three leading story-writers. 
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NAME OF NovEL. HERO. | HEROINE. 


| 


Why THEY DID NOT 
MARRY TILL THE 
Last CHAPTER. 


How THEY First | 
ET, 


' 

STEVENSON’s Ca- A chivalrous Low- | A beautiful fear- | In the streets of | Because each  mis- 
triona. land youth. less Highland} Edinburgh, she| understood the 
lassie. | pining for her | other, and both 
| prisoned rogue} understood the 

| of a father. | father. 
Kiptinc’s Mau-|A go-ahead) A brown sad-eyed | On a bridge in a| Because she had to 
lakha. American. | little woman, Western town-| learn that woman 
with a mission ship, badly in cannot stand alone, 
to nurse her need of a rail- and he had to fill 
sisters in India. | — way. in the time by 


| 


; 
Barrie's LittZe| An undersized} A 


mother. 


HERE! Quite unintentionally I have 
given away the secret of novel- 
writing. It is, for all the world, like 
the parlour game of Consequences, wherein 
each person fills up a form unknown to the 
others. The muscular John Jones met the 
beautiful Princess of Portman Square in 
the Old Kent Road, and said to her, “ Oh, 





’Arriet, ’'m waitin’ for you,” and she replied, 
“You must wait till the end of the third 
volume,” and the consequences were that 
they got married, and the world said, “ We 
must get this from Mudie’s.” After this 
lesson in fiction any one may rival the 
masters, provided he can hold a pen and 
doesn’t mind leaving the spelling to the 
compositors. You may perhaps think that 
the real value of a book lies in the accessories 
before the marriage, in the pictures of life 
and character; but I can assure you, unless 
you turn everything round this axis, the 
critics will tell you you can’t construct. 


eas is} 





For my part I would rather have “ The Story 
of an African Farm,” two-storied as it really 


| stealing a valuable 
| necklace. 


bewitchingly | In a weavers’ riot, | Because she had to 
Minister. clergyman who beautiful gipsy, 
hates all women without 


when she made gain her own soul 


a soul him fling a stone and lose the old 
except his| ora surname. 


earl, and he had to 
discover that a man 
| may love his chil- 
dren’s mother as 
well as his own. 


at the soldiers. 


is, than a hundred bungalow romances. 
Better genius without - SeGe ; 
art than art without aoe 
genius. am 






OR French fiction 
the formula 
would have to be * 

varied. It would run: 

(a) Hero, (4) Heroine, 

(c) How they first loved, é 









] 


(7) What the hero’s wife or the heroine’s 
husband did, (e) Who died? 













Bye) NOTHER piece of work I should 
ce like to see done is a census of the 
population of novels. Then we should 
see clearly how far they are a reflection of 
life. In England I warrant the professional 
men would outnumber all others; the 
aristocracy would come next, and the urban 
working-man would be swamped by the 
villagers. The nation of shopkeepers would 
be poorly represented, and artisans would 
be few in the land. There would be more 
perfectly beautiful English girls than there 
are girls in England, more American 
millionaires than even the States can raise, 
and more penniless lords than if Debrett 
were a charity-list of paupers; more satanic 
guardsmen than ever wore “the widow’s 
uniform,” more briefless barristers than all 
the men who have eaten dinners in vegetarian 
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restaurants, and more murderers than 
have ever been caught since the days of 
Jonathan Wild. Indeed, I am not certain 
but what the population of English novels 
would come out thirteen millions, mostly 
criminals. The relative proportions of 
blondes and brunettes would also be brought 
out, and whether there is a run on any 
especial colour of hair. Plain heroines came 
in with Jane Eyre. It would be interesting to 
ascertain if they are still worn or still weary. 


AATRIONA,” we have seen, comes 
readily under the formula. Indeed, 
it would seem to have been written 





in answer to the cry that Stevenson cannot 
manage love-scenes, as if his success without 
them were not the finest of all the feathers 
in his Scotch cap. And if, in 427s books at 
least, the female population has anything 
but the preponderancy it assumes in the 
census of life, yet what there is of women 
Their humanity rings true ; 
for Stevenson’s romances, while they supply 
blood and thunder to his boy-admirers, are 


is well done. 


to the adult flesh and blood and thunder. 
There is very little of Pinkerton’s wife in 
“The Wrecker,” but every inch of her is 
woman. ‘The Mistress of Ballantrae is a 
breathing creature. But in “Catriona” we 
have for the first time a book centring round 
a woman, though it was only christened 
feminine by an after-thought ; and he has 
taken pains, too, with another female figure, 
the charming Miss Grant. In “Catriona” 
the course of true love permeates the story, 
despite the side-interest of the Appin-murder 
trial. The hero and the heroine meet in the 
first chapter and marry in the last, and 
comport themselves as foolishly as the 
youngest young person can desire; they 
quarrel, and kiss, and part, and make it up 
and part again, in gnawing misconception. 
James Moore, Catriona’s father, is like a 
creation of Thackeray in Highland costume. 
A braggart and a blackguard, he remains 
Catriona’s father till the end; not turns 
into her kidnapper or her keeper, as is 
the device of the cheap artist. Stevenson’s 
report of women should please the senti- 
mentalist. He has scarcely touched the 
cultured complex creature, leaving her to 
Meredith ; his woman is the unreasoning 
divinity to be fought for and worshipped 
—all beauty, and bravery, and illogic, and 
natural parts. Never has Stevenson as- 
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persed the petticoat with cynicism: his 
“ Travels with a Donkey” were over before 
his honeymoon. Davie Balfour’s behaviour, 
albeit stockish, is of a quintessential chivalry 
that would ravish the .readers of “ Amadis 
de Gaul” or “ The Grand Cyrus.” 

HIS same Davie 
the story, has a 


Balfour, tells 
mighty fine style. 


who 





He can pen you a picture in a few 
lines as vividly as Stevenson himself. One 
would imagine he had sat at the feet of 
the man of Samoa. *ITwas the same with 
plain John Ridd, who writ of Lorna Doone 
with a quill flowing with Greek locutions. 
There is surely a subtle significance of 
intention in this. You will observe that, 
nowadays, the best writers—to judge from 
the space accorded them in the reviews—— 
are those whose lives have been given to 





painting, or acting, or fighting, or anything but 
literature. The pen may be mightier than 
the sword ; but those who wield the sword 
can always wield the pen, while those who 
the pen could not touch a 
without hurting themselves. 


handle sword 


By HE comparison of “Catriona” to “ Kid- 

napped” is inevitable, and I regret 
to have to say that it does not sustain 
the comparison. I regret it, not for Steven- 
son’s sake, but for my own credit as an 
original thinker, since it is the correct thing to 
say of every sequel. As the Old Humourists 
would put it, a book’s sequel is never its 
equal. In “Catriona” the characters have 
the flexibility of nature, the scenes the grip of 
art, the style the elegance of literature. But 
there are no such wonderful spots of colour 
as the playing of that famous match upon 
the pipes between Alan and Robin Oig, or 
the siege of the round-house ; while, compared 
with the early episodes of “ Kidnapped,” with 
those gruesome grotesque scenes between 
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Davie Balfour and the miser, Ebenezer of 
Shaws, “Catriona” opens but tamely, not 
to say dully. Indeed, the flame of genius 
burns lower throughout, and the manner is 
more engaging than the matter. Perhaps 
the most picturesque bit of writing in the 
book is Black Andie’s tale of the warlock, 
and that is an interpolated piece. In this tale, 
by the way, the obscurity of the language 
outruns intelligibility. Where Stevenson is 
content to be merely modish, he satisfies 
the literary sense with unexpected aptnesses 
and felicities, even if his strain after the 
best word is as apparent as the dressing- 
room experimentations of a dandy; but in 
drawing as freely as he does on the Scotch 
vocabulary, he succeeds frequently in being 
unreadable. The few flickering footnotes 
only make the darkness 
visible; they are but 
“candle-dowps.” But it is 
an immemorial 
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privilege for —Cwxaar s+ Eness a Liteaatoat 


Scotch novelists 
to enjoy a licence 
which is sternly 
forbidden to the 
reporter of any other 
idiom ; though Steven- 
son carries it so far 
that he must be of 
Mr. Jacobs’ opinion that 
Scotch is a dialect of 
English. 





THE SCOTCH NOVEL. 
JHEN Folk of Peace dance in the glen, 
And bogles skirl and warlocks worry, 
And guidwives fear to look ahint, 
And hame to bed the guidmen hurry, 
When people gang instead of going 
And ken instead of simply knowing ; 





When gossips dinna talk, but crack, 
When cows are kye and mankind brithers, 
And blood is spilt where bluid is spelt, 
And ilka clan dislikes the ithers ; 
When sick folks dee by way of dying, 
And mourners greet in lieu of crying ; 


When childless mithers hae their bairns, 

And like a ballad every sang goes, 

When woe is wae, and west is wast, 

And sixpence saxpence when it bang goes, 
When folk get fou but never drunk, O ! 
And almost everything is unco ; 










When lovers speir, but never ask, 

And lasses aye are braw and bonny, 

And callants whustle from the wood, 

And clipping calls for matrimony- 

For even they whose souls are weel 
Do of the Devil make a deil ; 

When ears are lugs, suggesting pulls, 

And hearts are sair and ladies leddies, 

And breezes blaw and shoon are sma’, 

And ilka page the brain unsteadies 
With specious phrases joined so oddly 
That gey old men may yet be godly ; 

When gutturals are heard at nicht, 

And final I’s and g’s are dumber ; 

When wut replaces native wit, 

And simmer comes instead of summer,— 
In short, when “ Readers” pass it by, 
Though / be U and U be J; 

When muckle oxters hotch forbye 

And skilly birkies snash and swither, 

And cantrips glunsh the gomerals, 

And no one knoweth why or whither, 
Then throw your cap up with your betters 


' 


And shout, Hurrah for English letters ! 


HILDREN’S novels need obviously a 
different formula from adults’, and 
if I remembered more of them I 
might be able to say what it was. Judging 
from a specimen of them entitled “ Lord 
Lynton’s Ward,” sent me by Messrs. Jarrold, 
it appears that they are like “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” When I was a child I used 
to like to read about “ grown-ups,” and it is 
only since I have grown up that I have 
developed an interest in children. But now- 
adays, it would seem, the children are all 
so precocious that they take a premature 
interest in the young. Knowing how delicate 
children are in books, especially when they 
have “thin, aristocratic faces, and 
large luminous eyes with a thought- 
ful, wistful expression,” I turned to 
the last page, with 
the fear at my 
heart that Lord 
Lynton’s ward 
would die. When 
I had read it I wished he would. The scene 
closes not on gloom but on gaiety. It is his 
eighth birthday, and there is a party, and he 
makes a speech, and this is what he says : 
‘*T want to tell you all that I’m a Whig, and 
always shall be. Some folks believe there's 
nothing in it, but I think there’s a good deal ; and 
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I believe in there being two sides to a question. 
I hope some of you do too. I've had a lot to bear 
lately, but I am a very happy little boy now, 
’specially to-day, because everybody I love is here, 
and I think when a person has all his old friends 
about him he ought to be very happy.” 

In his Whig principles, be it noted, he has 
always been opposed to his papa, who is 
a Tory. In the first chapter—he must have 
been about six then—the authoress tells us : 
fm } “Tt was strange, but 
| between himself and his 
father there was no 
union of soul; their 
likings and ideas were 
totally opposed. And the 
boy had an irritating way 

so his father called it 
—of thinking differently 
to himself about every- 
thing, even in the most 
trivial matter ; and if he 

wees fe fally oPP?s*° did this now, what would 
he do when he was older?” What, indeed! 
Decidedly, as the publishers inform me, it is 
an amusing book. 






Y the way, the Rev. W. A. Cornaby, 
in the Contemporary Review, in an 
article on “Chinese Art as an Index 
to National Character,” curiously inverts my 
point of view about the Aberdonians, even 
using my words 










upside down. I 
found Aberdeen 
a city of straight 
lines, and Aber- 
donians thinkers 
in straight lines ; 
eschewing the 
curve, whether in 
artorthought. Z 
I confess I 
threw out the 
suggestion 
without pre- 
judice, and more as a piece of fantasy 
than of science; though, no doubt, it was 
taken literally in Aberdeen. But the Rev. 
Cornaby sustains the reverse proposition 
seriously through a dozen pages of the 
Review, The straight line is an abomina- 
tion to the Chinese ; they avoid it by curves 
and zigzags, and they think in curves and 
zigzags. Hence it seems the Chinese suffer 
from a spurious idealism, just as my 


Aberdonians suffer from a spurious material- 
ism. If only the maidens of Aberdeen would 
marry the mandarins of the too Flowery 
Land, what a perfect race we might expect ! 

END, as I began, with Folklore 
Oddly enough, the only two plays of 
importance since the advent of that 
“crude modern person,” the Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’s First Husband, are of the 
extreme wvrealistic school. Zhe Tempter 
belongs to the folklore of the world, Zze 
Foresters more peculiarly to that of 
England ; though the image of a robber 
chief more sinned against than sinning has 
haunted mankind from the days of King 
David to the times of Rob Roy. While 
Tennyson measured himself against Shake- 
speare and Schiller, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
more greatly daring, has tried a fall with 
Marlowe and Goethe, and got it. If he will 
rush into the giants’ arena, he cannot expect 








he 


- 
yp fe Toy of 


H A J a) 
mercy. He must be tried by the standard 
he has tried for. To tell the truth, at the 
risk of shaming “ The Tempter,” Mr. Jones, 
hitherto the Lucifer in our dramatic darkness, 
has fallen to “bottomless perdition.” He 
has given us a tragedy to make the angels 
weep, blank in verse and originality, and 
only poetical in the preliminary sonnets. 
The Tempter is a dull rogue, with very 
little fire in his composition, and, superfluous 
to the action, he moves, platitudinising and 
attitudinising through a play that has only 
a rare gleam of fantasy and scarce a shadow 
of profundity. Even if the diabolus ea 
machindé were cut out, the drama would still 
be dull. ’Tis a thing of shreds and patches, 
reminiscent throughout of better things, and 
the Devil’s philosophy is correspondingly 
eclectic. ‘“ Man knows not whence he comes 
nor where he goes,” he says, gloating over 
the frail mortality fretting on the scene. 
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Indeed? I had imagined the folk of Chaucer’s 
England were quite clear about their origin, 
and even their destination was only a 
question between two places, in one of which 
the gloater was at home. It was the 
coming of the Christian missionary Paulinus 
that provoked the Northumbrian Ealdorman’s 
famous comparison of the life of man to the 
flight of a sparrow through a lighted hall 
from the night to the night. “ But,” he 
added, “if this new teaching tells us aught 
certainly of this, let us follow it.” And later 
on The Tempter admits it does. But it is 
idle analysing so jejwune a creation as this 
patchwork Satan. ‘“ Just what folks think me, 
that lam!” Well, we don’t think anything 
of you at all. Mr. Tree had a better part in 
Mr. Wilde’s piece,—Lord Illingworth was a 
fresher devil and a wittier. The Tempter is 
a Demon of No Importance. There are a 
few fine passages, but that is all. Mr. Jones 
deserves all honour for his good intentions, 
but the devil knows what becomes of them. 
Did “The Tempter” persuade Mr. Jones he 
could write a classic play, in order to bring 
about his “ damnation ” ? 


OT that Tennyson is, comparatively, 
more successful. His Robin Hood 
is “such a good young man,” and his 

“ Foresters ” remind me more of the grounds 

of the Crystal Palace than of Sherwood 

Forest. They savour of the A.O.F.— 

artisan excursionists, temperate and moral, 

with savings in the Post Office. Maid 

Marian teaches in a Sunday School for 

work-girls—she has brought them to the 

Foresters’ Féte, and they indulge in the 

dissipation of an open-air ballet. Charming 

as was the general effect at Daly’s, it was 
almost entirely a charm of stage-accessories, 





| le 





and I shudder to think 
what the piece would 
have been without 
Daly’s setting and 
Sullivan’s music and the Two Voices—the 
singing-voice of Lloyd Daubigny and the 
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speaking voice of Ada Rehan. There are 
purpie passages, of course, and enchanting 
lyrics in the text, but that one knew in 
advance. As a bit of drama it is thin and 
feeble, and the humour runs like small beer. 
“ Methinks,” I say in the words of King John 
in the earliest drama of Robin Hood extant,— 
‘* Methinks I see no jeastes of Robin Hoode, 

No merrie morrices of frier Tuck, 

No pleasant skippings up and down the wodde, 

No hunting songs, no coursing of the buck.” 


Nor has Tennyson caught more of the spirit 
of the greenwood than the earliest ballad 
of Robin Hood :— 


‘In somer, when the shawes be sheyne, 

And leves be large and longe, 

Hit is fulle mery in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song. 

To se the dere draw to the dale, 
And leve the hilles hee, 

And shadow hem in the leves greene 
Vnder the grene woode tre.” 


Nor has his verse anywhere excelled the 
opening lines of Ben Jonson’s drama of 
Robin Hood, 7he Sad Shepherd :— 

! 


‘‘Here she was wont to go! and here ! and here ! 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow : 

The world may find the spring by following her, 

For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk ! 

But like the soft wést wind she shot along, 

And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 

As she had sow’d them with her odorous foot.” 
No, let us forget 7he Foresters—as a 

stage-work I mean—as the libretto of a 

comic opera, with music by Sullivan, and a 

revel of fairies that recalls the transformation 

scene of a pantomime ; it obscures for us the 

nobler memory of the swan-song of the Poet 

who saw the twilight and heard the evening- 

bell, and passed away into the dark. 

‘*So it is; yet let us sing, 
Honour to the old bowstring ; 
Honour to the bugle-hcrn ! 
Honour to the woods unshorn ! 

Honour to the Lincoln green ! 
Honour to the archer keen ! 
Honour to tight Little John, 
And the horse he rode upon ! 
Honour to bold Robin Hood, 


Sleeping in the underwood ; 
Honour to Maid Marian 
And to all the Sherwood-clan ! ” 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


Is the Theatre Growing Less Popular ? 
BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


HE origin and scope of the’ present discussion are not altogether clear to 
fi me. Are we simply inquiring whether the financial depression of last 
season is likely to continue indefinitely? Or are we examining into the 
grounds for Dr. C. H. Pearson’s gloomy presentment of the artistic situation? The 
former inquiry is the easier of the two, the latter by far the more important. 

I see no evidence whatever of a real decline in the popularity of theatrical 
entertainments. When trade in general is bad, the theatrical trade no doubt feels the 
depression to a certain extent ; but close observers are of opinion, I understand, that 
the theatrical trade is less sensitive than almost any other to the influence of “ hard 
times.” That means, of course, that theatrical entertainments are among the last 
forms of luxury of which the average Briton, who is in any way addicted to them, 
will think of stinting himself. And this is not at all surprising ; for even at the present 
high prices, theatre-going is among the cheapest of pleasures. Paterfamilias, for 
example, can take his wife and daughters to the dress circle of half the theatres in 
London for much less than it would cost him to give a ball, or to rent a house-boat, 
or to treat them to a month at Scarborough or in Switzerland. Certain it is that 
theatrical trade has been known to be very brisk indeed at times when the “ tight- 
ness” of money has been the universal complaint from Capel Court to Bond Street. 
Then, again, the fact thata good many managers are known to have lost money 
in a given season must not be taken as absolute proof of a falling off in the total 
amount expended by the public on theatrical entertainments. We have not, as 
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they have in France, official statistics of receipts ; so that the comparative success- 
fulness or unsuccessfulness of a season is a mere matter of vague impression, guess- 
work and rumour. I sometimes wonder whether the “success” of a season does 
not consist mainly in the success of certain managers in concealing their losses. 
A season of universal prosperity has never been known, and never will be under 
present conditions. For reasons which it would not be difficult to set forth at 
length, theatrical speculation always tends to attract much more capital than can 
find remunerative employment. It is a form of gambling which has_ peculiar 
fascinations for many people, and the punters are always elbowing each other 
round the green-cloth of the stage. ‘Thus the losses of managers, “ syndicates ” 
and “backers” do not necessarily imply parsimony on the part of the public. 
Over-supply may quite well co-exist with a stationary, and even an increasing, 
demand. 

It is no doubt true that the music-halls and variety theatres are competing 
keenly with the lower class of playhouses; but the competition is mainly felt by 
theatres which, under a system of free trade, ought to be, and would rapidly 
become, music-halls. I do not believe that the music-halls have drawn away any 
appreciable portion of their public from what may be called the dramatic theatres— 
the theatres of drama, comedy, and literary farce, as distinguished from the theatres 
of melodrama, burlesque, and horseplay. If they have—if any former frequenters 
of the Lyceum and the Haymarket have seceded to the Empire and the Trocadero— 
their secession is certainly a clear gain to the drama as an art, and I cannot conceive 
that it is a very sensible loss to the theatre as a trade. What we want, as I shall 
have to insist later on, is greater specialisation in the theatrical world, a more 
perfect adaptauon of particular theatres to particular classes of the public. For 
the present, putting aside what we want, and restricting our attention to what we 
have, it is sufficient to note that there is always a public for any work, whether 
high or low, of reasonable merit and attractiveness. ‘The strength, not the weakness, 
of the public appétite for theatrical entertainment is to me a perpetual source of 
astonishment. I can scarcely remember a single production which seemed to have 
in it “the makings ” of success, yet failed to attract ;* while I could easily mention a 
score of recent successes which bear testimony to an extraordinary, almost morbid, 
avidity on the part of the public for entertainment at any price. There is even, 
taking the theatre all round, a remarkable nicety of proportion between merit (in 
writing, mounting, acting) and success. Though I am sometimes accused, perhaps 
with justice, of being an unpractical and “ faddy ” critic, I generally find that my own 
first-night impression as to the merit of a play, or rather the attractiveness of an 
entertainment, is very fairly borne out by its subsequent fortunes. Let us take a few 
instances: King Lear at the Lyceum, though elaborately bolstered up by the press, 
was an obviously imperfect, and on the whole a tedious, performance ; it was practically 
a failure. Becket, a noble and beautiful thing after its kind, was a great success. 
Mr. George Alexander produced two commonplace and tedious plays, Zord Anerley 
and Forgiveness; they failed utterly. He put on a daring and virile piece of work, 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and its success was instant and overwhelming. Of 
Mr. Oscar Wilde’s two plays, Lady Windermere’s Fan ani A Woman of No Importance, 


* Of course I am speaking solely of the ordinary productions of the commercial stage. The plays 
of Ibsen, and the productions of the Independent Theatre, have not in them ‘‘ the makings” of hundred- 


night runs, and no one ever supposed that they had. The measure of financial success achieved by 
the works of Ibsen has been, to us of the progressive party, very surprising and encouraging ; but it is 
not in the nature of things that translated plays dealing in a spirit of biting irony with foreign conditions 
of life, should appeal very strongly to the great mass of theatrical amusement-seekers. 
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the former was distinctly the better and distinctly the more successful. The latter, 
which contained one masterly scene amid a good deal of mannered and inferior work, 
soon exhausted its popularity. So, too, with Mr. R. C. Carton: Liberty Hall was 
seen at a glance to be a much more happily inspired, more vital piece of work than 
Robin Goodfellow, and it was very much more successful. In the region of farce, the 
same harmony between merit and success is equally apparent. Charley's Aunt, not 
certainly a work of genius, but rendered irresistibly ludicrous by the quaint humour of 
Mr. Penley, has been the great success of the day. Zhe Amazons, a play scarcely 
worthy of the author of Zhe Schoolmistress and Dandy Dick, was but moderately 
popular. At the Strand Theatre, after a long series of unsuccessful ineptitudes, Mode, 
a farce with a really comic idea, scored a genuine success. JValker, London, though 
trivial enough in all conscience, contained (in its novel and attractive setting) some 
touches-of the finer Barrie, and at once brought back the public to Toole’s Theatre. 
Even in burlesque the same phenomenon is noticeable. Next to Mr. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Messrs. Adrian Ross and Osmond Carr are undoubtedly the brightest 
comic rhymer and composer of the day, and their joint productions, Zx Zown and 
Morocco Bound, are by far the most successful of their tribe. Where the public seems 
to err, it is almost always on the side of leniency. ‘They flocked to see Zhe Bauble 
Shop, and I presume they are flocking to see Zhe Tempter; thereby evincing, one is 
fain to think, a generous alacrity to recognise and reward the excellence of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s intentions. One could also name two or three utterly brainless and 
despicable farces which have been, by assiduous puffery, worked up into an appear- 
ance of success; but in these cases the actual profit, after deducting expenses of 
advertisement, has probably been meagre enough. 

On the whole, then, I fail to discover any flagging in the public appetite for 
work of real interest and ability, whether in the shape of writing or of acting. I 
do not remember a single play of recent years which failed because the public, 
for no assignable reason save a general decline of interest in the theatre, abstained 
from going to see it. There have been cases, such as Zhe Crusaders and Lady 
Bountiful, for example, in which one could have wished that audiences had over- 
looked the faults of the play for the sake of its beauties; but in all these productions 
one could not but recognise either inherent defects or fortuitous disadvantages 
amply sufficient to account for their unpopularity. Melodrama is the only branch 
of theatrical production with respect to which, as it seems to me, the public is 
even chargeable with marked capriciousness. One Adelphi drama is, t> my thinking, 
so exactly like another, that I can never conceive why one should be taken and 
another be left—why Zhe Black Domino should be a failure and A Woman's Revenge 
a great success. But that, no doubt, is owing to the obtuseness of my perceptions. 
To the eye of a white man, one negro is scarcely distinguishab‘’e from another ; 
but a negro can no doubt tell Pompey from Sambo as easily as we can distinguish 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain. 

So much for the alleged decline of public interest in the theatre; let us now 
examine a little into Dr. C. H. Pearson’s demonstration of the decrepitude of 
modern drama. 

His picture of the stage as it is need not long detain us. His information is 
very imperfect: he confounds the ’nineties with the ’fifties, and repeats the con- 
temptuous commonplaces of thirty years ago with no suspicion that the world has 
been moving since Shakespeare spelt ruin to Mr. F. B. Chatterton, and Charles 
Reade thought he was achieving a miracle of realism in “bringing a whole farmyard 
in feather and fleece upon the stage.” There is something a trifle paradoxical in 
a prophet who is three decades behind the times. As Mr. H. A. Jones has pointed 
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out, he is not even quite consistent with himself, making it a reproach to the 
stage, in one place, that it does not produce works which, in another, he admits 
to be essentially undramatic. But when he passes from observation to theory, and 
seeks to prove that all the tendencies of modern life are opposed to serious and 
virile drama, his argument is, if not more convincing, at least more plausible. 

“ A change in manners,” says Dr. Pearson, “has robbed the drama of a great 
deal of its effect. The carnage in O¢hel/o, though awful and pitiful even to men 


of that day, was not improbable. . . . Jealousy may be as strong a passion now as 
then... but it would not in the socially elevated class lead to prompt and 
undisguised murder. ‘Take, again, the drama of filial ingratitude. A great French 
author has treated again the subject of Lear . . . and the modern Lear is nothing 
more than a man whom his daughters are ashamed of. ... Neither would the 


tone of modern manners allow the father, who had divested himself of estates and 
who was repaid with ingratitude, to complain as vociferously as Lear does. The 
world everywhere is more orderly and reticent than it was, and less suited to 
theatrical effects. No doubt it is still possible to contrive picturesque situations by 
choosing topics from ancient history, or from political conspiracies in half-civilised 
countries, or by descending to life among the criminal classes or on their fringe. 
In all these cases, however, the mind of the reader is generally unfamiliar with 
the order of thought that makes such transgressions of law possible, and in the 
scenes from actual but low life is apt to be more disgusted by the vulgarity of 
the surroundings than moved to pity or terror by the tragical circumstances of the 
tale told. 

* “There is, however, another reason which is perhaps tending to make the drama 
less possible than it was. . . . Human nature, various as it is, is only capable after 
all of a certain number of emotions and acts, and these, as the topics of an 
incessant literature, are bound after a time to be exhausted. . . . It is in the nature 
of things that the strongest types and the best adapted for stage purposes should 
gradually be used up. Effective adaptations of an, old subject may still be possible ; 
but it is not writers of the highest capacity who will attempt them. 

“Perhaps it is most reasonable to assume that the novel has killed the drama as 
a delineation of human energy and suffering. The novel makes less demand upon 
the attention, can reiterate strokes and deepen colours where the first effect has 
failed, and can be produced in endless variety. ‘There is a certain class of work, 
the minute and progressive analysis of a character undergoing change, that the 
novel perhaps achieves better than the play.” 

These passages contain, I think, the gist of Dr. Pearson’s argument. He gives, 
in effect, three reasons why the drama must be moribund. Let us see if we cannot 
discover some at least equally plausible reasons for taking heart of grace, and trusting 
that the age of sheer inanition is not yet within measurable distance. 

To the argument that modern life is essentially undramatic, one can only oppose 
the testimony of observation, leading to a diametrically opposite result. There is a 
great deal of human nature in man, and civilisation, so far from eradicating it, is 
presenting ever new opportunities for it to manifest itself in drama. The age is 
admittedly one of rapid, we may almost say violent, transition. Everywhere there 
is conflict, and conflict is of the very essence of drama. Religion is at war with 
science, patriotism with cosmopolitanism, individualism with collectivism, wealth with 
poverty, man with woman. In the region of morals, where the drama has always 
found its noblest material, the old standards are being ruthlessly attacked and 
vehemently defended. It cannot even be said that modern life is barren of those 
elements of crime and violence which Dr. Pearson oddly enough assumes to be 
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indispensable to serious drama. Was it not only the other day that a drama of 
jealousy—the actors being by no means “on the fringe of the criminal classes”— 
culminated in a scene of carnage as terrible as the last act of O/f#e//o? One can 
scarcely open a newspaper without finding the germ of a drama, either in the law 
reports or in the ordinary news paragraphs; and those who can read between the 
lines may often find the best material of all in the seemingly trivial items of 
“Court and Society Gossip.” Is there any one of my readers, moving in society 
and keeping his or her eyes and ears open, who cannot on the spur of the moment 
recall from two to half-a-dozen real-life dramas, actually working themselves out from 
day to day within the sphere of his or her own private knowledge, which require 
nothing but skilful handling to make them available for the stage? Most of these 
comedies or tragedies are played to an end without finding their way into the 
newspapers ; but the public political history of the past decade presents the most 
admirable materials for at least two dramas, which a playright of any tact could 
easily work up in such a fashion as to present the gist of the situation, while 
avoiding all appearance of offensive personal allusion. The dramatist, under the 
present conditions of the English stage, is scarcely the most enviable of artists ; 
yet, for my part, I often wish I were a dramatist, simply because of the mass of 
tempting material that seems to be crying aloud for theatrical treatment. If the 
drama is to die, it will certainiy be for lack of competent playwrights, not for lack 
of possible plays. 

Dr. Pearson’s second prognostic is partly answered in the above paragraph. 
But, apart from the new ideas, new conjunctures, and new conflicts which offer 
themselves for dramatic handling, it is an error to suppose that even the most 
ancient and elementary topics are capable of “exhaustion.” It needs only a man 
of genius to write another Romeo and Juliet, or another Of¢he/lo—not an “ effective 
adaptation of the old subject,” but a new lyric of young love, a new tragedy of 
jealousy. Menelaus, Paris and Helen, Agamemnon, Clytemnestra and A%gisthus, 
Jason, Medea and Glauce, are alive in the world to-day, and will be in the next 
century, and the next again, awaiting only their sacred poet. So long as there are 
two men to desire one woman, two women to cleave to one man, we need never 
be without a drama. ‘These tragedies, or tragi-comedies, are lived afresh in each 
generation: why should they not be written and acted afresh? William Morris, in 
his “ News from Nowhere,” admits tragedies of jealousy and disappointed love into 
that healthiest and happiest of Utopias; and in matters of passion, if not of 
political economy, William Morris is surely a better prophet than Dr. Pearson. 
Even if it were true that the elemental passions are always the same, there is no 
reason why there should not be fifty dramatic analyses of love, lust, jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, and so forth, all different and all fascinating. But it is only a 
half-truth, and not the more important half, that these passions are always the 
same. From age to age, from individual to individual, their modifications are 
infinite and incessant. I remember being very much troubled, as a child, lest 
the possibilities of musical expression should presently be exhausted. The piano 
was the only instrument within my ken, and I thought the time must be at hand 
when all the harmonious combinations and permutations of the keyboard should 
have been used up. The fear was childish enough; but was it more fantastic 
than the forecast of a time when the artist shall be unable to extract new melodies 
and subtle modulations from the tense and vibrant strings of human nature ? 

Our prophet is on safer ground when he points to the novel as an art-form 
which has tended, and still tends, to elbow the drama out of the field. On the one 
hand, artists have been able to produce a myriad effects in narrative fiction which 
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were, or seemed to be, impossible in drama; wherefore the great mass of creative 
talent, during the past two centuries, has ignored the stage and sought expression 
in the printed book. On the other hand, the more intelligent portion of the public, 
habituated to the subtleties of fiction, has become intolerant of the more summary 
and generally coarser methods of the stage. This is undeniable: the younger of 
the brother arts has annexed a huge slice of the birthright of the elder. But is 
not the drama, precisely in these years, beginning to revindicate a good part of its 
ancient heritage? ‘There is an imperishable fascination in the dramatic form which 
countervails a multitude of disabilities. The public love it for its vividness, direct- 
ness, poignancy; its very difficulty ennobles it in the eyes of the strenuous artist. 
It cannot—it simply cannot—die ; therefore it must transform itself to meet the new 
intellectual conditions. Its obvious course is to take a leaf, or rather many leaves, 
out of the book of its formidable competitor. It must subtilise its methods, and 
to some extent subdue its effects. Both authors and executants must learn to deal 
adequately with finer shades of character, thought and emotion, than have hitherto 
been held to come within the competence of drama. And is not this precisely the 
movement that we see going on around us? Is not the whole effort of the new 
school of playwrights and critics, both here and in France, to bring the drama up 
to the intellectual level of the novel? Sometimes the mistake is made of simply 
applying the technique of fiction to the stage, and then the Old Critics triumph. 
The methods suited to the one medium are for that very reason unsuited to 
the other; that we must clearly recognise. What we have to do—what we are 
doing—is to further the evolution of a new technique for the stage; and alon, 
with it must be evolved, of course, a new delicacy of perception, and a new ethical 
open-mindedness, so to speak, on the part of the higher public. This process is, 
it seems to me, advancing with all desirable rapidity. I should not be a bit 
surprised if the historian of half a century hence were to mark the year 1887 or 
1888 as the starting-point of a reaction in favour of the drama as opposed to the 
novel. Even the leading novelists of the day have, to some extent, wearied of the 
go-as-you-please flaccidity of prose fiction, and hankered after the stricter forms of 
drama. When the novelists of bygone generations approached the stage, it was 
always in a mechanical, conservative fashion, never in a spirit of innovation or exper:- 
ment. Fielding’s farces are mere hack-work; Scott’s tragedies, the comediettas or 
burlettas of ‘Thackeray and Dickens, are unconsidered trifles, into which the writers 
put no serious effort or thought. How different is the case of the three masters of 
contemporary French fiction—-Daudet, Zola, and Maupassant—all of whom have 
made the most strenuous bids for theatrical success—-the two former, at any rate, 
openly avowing it to be one of their chief ambitions. Turguéneff made more than 
one experiment in drama; Tolstoi, in Zhe Dominion of Darkness, has produced 
a masterpiece which ranks, to my thinking, with his finest achievements in fiction ; 
Bjornson, who began as a novelist, has for many years divided his attention almost 
evenly between fiction and the drama, and has done admirable work in both forms. 
Finally, we have in Ibsen a creative intellect of the first order—even those who 
most dislike his creations will scarcely contest his power of mind—who has never 
sought .expression (a few lyrics apart) in any other medium than that of drama. 
If he has done nothing else, the author of Zhe Wild Duck, Rosmersholm and Hedda 
Gadler, has at least proved that character can be presented within the limits of 
drama as solidly and as subtly as in any novel. He may almost be said to have 
invented a new art of concentrated characterisation. 

Neither from the pecuniary and practical, nor from the artistic and theoretical 
side, then, can I persuade myself to take a pessimistic view of the state and prospects 
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of the stage. Many forces, as it seems to me, are making for life and progress. 
The theatre must always, in the very nature of things, cater to the tastes of the 
multitude ; but the critics who would make this its be-all and end-all are rapidly 
being confuted by the irresistible logic of events. ‘There will always be debased 
and ‘trivial dramatic entertainments, just as there is plenty of debased and trivial 
fiction, painting, music. But we are graduaily realising that in a vast community 
like ours there is no reason why the drama, any more than fiction, painting or music, 
should be entirely at the mercy of the populace. “We talk of the Theatre, the 
Drama, ¢he Public, and forget that these abstractions represent no rea’, tangible 
entity. There is no Theatre, but many playhouses; no Drama, but many plays; 
no Public, but many.audiences.” The intelligent section of the public, if only 
it were fully alive to its opportunities and its duties, is quite large enough to 
support two. or three playhouses of its own. Already it is beginning to realise 
what it wants, and to see that it gets it; and I have little doubt that the 
increasing demand for plays of high intellectual quality will beget an increasing 
supply. There are still many hindrances to progress, however—such as the 
timidity of the actor-managers, the obstinate conviction of the majority of critics 
that the drama is nothing but an art for the mob, and that it is their business 
to take their cue from the mob in appraising it, and the absence of any readily 
available machinery for dramatic experiment.* The tyranny of the Long Run 
remains a crying evil, and it is hard to see how to escape from it. I myself am 
a confirmed believer in the possibility, the desirability, even the probability, of 
an Endowed Theatre—that is to say, a theatre placed by the enlightened public- 
spirit of its Founder or Founders above the necessity of paying interest on capital. 
It would be one of the chief uses and benefits of such an institution to provide a 
loophole of escape from the Long Run, and enable dramatists to give free expression 
to their artistic originality without the fear of the hundred-night public before their 
eyes. Moreover, it would restore to life, as it were, many masterpieces of the classic 
drama, English and foreign, which do not happen to suit the requirements of the 
actor-managers and the aforesaid hundred-night public, and are therefore dead to 
the stage. It would provide a much-needed school of acting, would serve at once 
as a rallying-point for the intelligent public and as an instrument of furtker culture 
and would, in a word, lend a dignity and stability to dramatic art which, in its 
present position as a mere article of commerce, it necessarily lacks. But this is 
far too large and complex a subject to be adequately dealt with in an article which 
has already outrun its limits 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 


* The Independent Theatre, though it has been of real service in its way, is not liberally 
enough supported to be a very potent instrument of progress. 
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ii, 
BY J. COMYNS CARR. 


HE question whether the theatre is growing less popular may be safely left 
to supply its own answer. The editorial instinct is unerring; and if the 
stage in England were losing its hold upon the public taste we should 

scarcely be invited to discuss its prospects in the pages of the PALL MALL MaGaZzINE. 
It is just because of its popularity, and of the growing .nterest which its fortunes 
awaken, that every step in its development is now so hotly disputed ; and it could 
only be a superficial view of the subject which would be disposed to accept the 
signs of a temporary depression—if, indeed, such signs exist—as evidence of a 
general decline in public favour. 

The truth is, that the theatre has ever been, and is ever likely to remain, 
a source of popular entertainment; and the only significant question now, or at 
any time in its history, is, whether it also affords the material of intellectual 
enjoyment? And that, however it may be disguised, is the question we are now 
called upon to consider. ‘The issue as between the competing attractions of the 
theatres and the music-halls is, I think, too paltry to deserve debate. That the 
latter supply a kind of entertainment which meets with a full measure of public 
favour is a fact that need neither be questioned nor deplored. It is not criminal 
to be light-hearted, nor illegal to be brainless; and as there are many minds which 
never demand, and are never likely to demand, any richer intellectual fare than 
the music-hall affords, so, I suppose, there are very few among us who are not 
sometimes in the mood in which the acrobat is more acceptable than the artist. 
But to argue therefore that the attractions of the music-hall are likely to encroach 
upon the enjoyment of the theatre would be about as reasonable as to assume 
that the modern taste for golfing threatens to endanger the appreciation of 
Wagner’s music. 

I do not propose, then, to enter upon that particular branch of the question 
which has been so fairly presented by Mr. Davenport Adams. It is, however, 
allowable to point out that, if it is deemed necessary to establish a frontier line 
between these two realms of pleasure, it cannot be accurately indicated by the 
separation between the theatre and the music-hall strictly so called; or, if this 
classification is insisted upon, it is at least well to remember that we have in 
many of the theatres themselves the elements of what diplomatists would call 
a “buffer state.” There are theatres which can boast no higher intellectual 
pretensions than the music-halls from which they are separated only in name ; 
and as the true drama continues to develop its intellectual forces it is more 
than probable that the number of such theatres will increase rather than diminish. 
But that should bring no discouragement to those who are more _ specially 
interested in the art of the stage. We cannot all be serious, and none of us, 
I hope, need be serious at all times ; and the taste for the rougher entertainments 
of the music-hall is just one of those traits of national character which bind the 
higher and the lower classes in indissoluble alliance. To the latter the slight 
sketches of character sometimes so adroitly and so admirably presented by the 
“variety” artist are often no more than a stepping-stone to the appreciation cf 
the more sustained portraiture of the drama; to the former, the music-hall, unen- 
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cumbered as it is by any serious demands upon the intelligence, is sought out 
by a process of natural affinity and affection; but in either case the amusement 
afforded is, for the most part, harmless enough ; and whether the patronage of such 
work waxes or wanes can, I think, have no possible relation to the future 
of the drama. ‘This is not said in disparagement of whatever is excellent in the 
efforts of the music-hall entertainer. There is no arena so restricted as to be 
incompatible with the exercise of genius, and a singer like Mr. Chevalier, to take 
only a single instance, sets the stamp of art on all that he produces. My intention 
has been simply to point out the essential difference in the two classes of entertain- 
ment, and in the mood of the audiences to which they appeal; for, although the 
same person may go to a music-hall one night and a theatre the next, and enjoy 
them both, he is, for the purpose of the present argument, not one person, but 
two, and to suppose that his pleasure in the one need interfere with his appreciation 
of the other is to leave out of account the suppleness of human temperament 
and intelligence. 

But let us pass now to the much more interesting aspect of the question which 
has been so ably stated by Mr. Courtney. Granting, what is sufficiently obvious, 
that the drama of our day is popular, does it merit the place it holds in public 
esteem? Is it worthy of the great traditions of the past? or, to put the question 
in another way, Does it faithfully and loyally present the problems of human life 
and passion? Mr. Courtney begins by quoting an author who answers these 
questions with no uncertain voice. According to Dr. Pearson, our stage is in 
a state of hopeless decadence; and, although one hesitates to dispute with a 
philosopher, I confess I should be more convinced of the truth of his con- 
clusions if I could feel better satisfied of the justice of the arguments he employs. 
But it is rather discouraging to find a writer of such pretensions impeaching 
the stage of our time because of its failure to present the plays of Mr. Browning 
or Mr. Swinburne. The genius of poets so distinguished needs no defence at my 
hands, and yet I cannot but think that Dr. Pearson is doing a sorry service to 
their great reputation when he cites them as examples of eminent but neglected 
dramatists. ‘This surely is to take the form for the substance with a vengeance ; 
for, although Mr. Browning has again and again chosen the vehicle of dialogue for 
the expression of his thought, I suppose there never was a poet who possessed 
in a less degree the essential qualities of the dramatist. The quick intellectual 
agility of Mr. Browning’s genius has evidently deceived Dr. Pearson; but if he 
will examine Mr. Browning’s dramas again, and with more care, he will find 
it is the author who moves, while the characters are stationary. And, without 
labouring this pont further, for it will hardly be disputed by any one who under- 
stands the essential requirements of drama, I may point out that Mr. Courtney 
himself, though he combats Dr. Pearson’s conclusions, is disposed to apply to 
the judgment of drama a standard which, I venture to think, must always be 
misleading, and which, if it were ever accepted by those engaged in producing 
work for the theatre, would be a hindrance, and not a help, to its future develop- 
ment. We have heard a good deal of late about the “literary drama,” and some 
enthusiasts in this direction have even gone so far as to declare that the true test 
of a play is whether it is acceptable as a piece of literature. This view was 
lately emphasised by many of our writers of fiction, who were invited to give their 
opinion upon the subject, and who were nearly all in agreement that the stage, 
as it is at present constituted, offered no fitting arena for the exhibition of literary 
power. ‘That this view should have been taken by writers who were for the most 
part confessedly, and even proudly, unfamiliar with the modern theatre, was natural 
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enough ; but that Mr. Courtney, whose knowledge of the drama is wide and sym- 
pathetic, should incline to the same opinion is, I confess, more startling and more 
surprising. For to me it would seem in the highest degree unfortunate that the 
dramatist should labour with reference to any art but his own. He can have no 
other law than that which the conditions of his craft impose ; and if there is a sentence 
in his work that is not forged for its fitness to express the character and the emotion 
he designs to exhibit, he must of necessity be false to the art he professes. ‘That 
posterity may choose to pick up the tattered prompt-book and set it on its booksheli 
is no concern of his. ‘There is no danger there; but there would be, I think, the 
gravest peril of the drama slipping into mere pedantry and dilettantism if the 
possible verdict of the future were ever accepted as a guide in the present. It 
would be about as reasonable to offer the finding of a coroner’s jury as a rule of 
life and conduct. 

Nor is this a mere juggling with words ; for, although all the great dramas of the 
past now justly rank as literature, it was not under that impulse they were produced. 
Certainly, in the present there is nothing in contemporary literature that could pos- 
sibly assist a dramatist in the prosecution of his task. If the work that is now 
produced falls below the level it should attain, it is not because it lacks literature, 
but because it lacks nature. No art can ever appropriate the finished achieve- 
ments of another; no art, it may even be said, can ever learn from the methods 
of another; and the author who labours for the stage with one eye cast lustfully 
on the dignity of the printed page may indeed produce a fine poem or a brilliant 
novel, but not a drama. 

For it is at once the glory and the limitation of the drama that it is before 
all things a popular art. It is that which makes it the most difficult of all forms 
of imaginative expression; it is that which keeps it sane. A poet or a writer of 
fiction may indulge his idiosyncrasy to any extent he pleases: he can cultivate a 
style that may be caviare to the general: he can afford to wait until his book has 
travelled, recruiting its adherents as it goes. But a dramatist has no such licence: 
he speaks to the classes and the masses, and they must answer him with one voice. 
I am far from implying that this is his misfortune: on the contrary, it seems to 
me to lift his art above all others; and I think there could be no graver misfortune 
for the future of the drama than that it should be encouraged to appeal exclusively 
to what are called the cultivated classes. ‘That way modishness lies; and it takes 
nothing from the dignity of the art which he follows that the dramatist has at one 
blow to strike the extremes of social rank and intellectual refinement. It is this 
which makes al) great work in drama at once so simple and so subtle; for the 
emotions which men possess in common are more profound thaa those which are 
discarded or acquired by any educational process. And, as a matter of fact, all 
the great dramatists have this cardinal gift of simplicity. ‘There is nothing difficult 
about Shakespeare, save the maunderings of his commentators; and if a second 
Shakespeare were to appear now, I fancy he would be the last among us to complain 
of the quality of his audience. 

Those, indeed, who have made any experiments in drama will probably agree 
with me in the belief that there is nothing quite so subtle as the combined 
instinct of an audience of varied classes sitting at a play. The sway of emotional 
sympathy which they exhibit is often so delicate that even the most acute judgment 
cannot gauge it by anticipation, and yet it is for the most part so convincing 
that the author himself, sitting amongst them, is swept by its influence, and 
perceives for the first time the false note in his work. And yet, when any 
individual in that audience volunteers a reason for the faith that is in him, the 
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probability is that it is altogether worthless. He sinks suddenly again to the 
level of a mere individual; he is indeed a critic in embryo, and, as such, must be 
sternly discouraged by every rightly constituted mind. But so long as he remains 
an integral part of the mass, responding to the unconscious play of his emotions, 
and not trusting to the dangerous guidance of his reason, he forms part of a court 
of appeal to which no author need fear to submit his case. Not that a verdict 
of popular approval therefore necessarily implies a final judgment on a work of 
dramatic art. ‘To hint so much would be to place all successful plays in one 
category, and to rank Shakespeare with the crudest productions in transpontine 
melodrama, But although a drama may be successful without being great, it 
remains, I think, generally true, that in a work that fails to sway the emotions 
of an audience there is lacking some essential element of drama which the cruder 
performance may possess. And for these reasons I would contend that the true 
appeal of the drama is not to some fancied standard of literary taste, but to the 
people, great and simple, who are gathered in front of the footlights. What was, 
and, despite Dr. Pearson, what still is, good enough for Shakespeare should be 
good enough for the most exquisite of the moderns; and, to adopt the sentiment 
of a writer among us who is certainly not deficient in refinement or literary grace, 
I would rather hear a play of mine “roared in a barn” than have it printed 
on vel‘um. 

Having broken this tiny lance with Mr. Courtney, let me hasten to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the very convincing vindication he has offered of the intellectual 
vitality of the modern theatre. The examples he cites of work produced during 
the past year supply, I think, a sufficient answer to the somewhat superficial 
pessimism of Dr. Pearson; and if it were necessary even to apply this much- 
cherished literary test, there are writers for the stage among us who need 
not fear the ordeal. Oaly it must be remembered that it is the literature of 
the drama by which dramas must be judged, not the literature of the novel. 
The prolonged analysis of tiny emotional storms in afternoon teacups, in which 
so many writers of fiction indulge their readers, is apt, at times, to give a 
very false air of literary dignity to work that often has but small imaginative 
pretensions; and it is the necessary absence of this boasted psychology which 
at the first blush makes all dramatic writing seem by comparison bare and 
crude. And yet it needs more imagination and more insight into character to 
furnish an emotional situation with its fitting words; to supply an actor at a 
crisis of passion with the one bald sentence that bears the stamp of absolute 
reality, than would suffice to fit out a whole fleet of analytical novelists. But 
this is a point that is nearly always missed by those superior persons who 
are constantly deploring the divorce of literature and the stage. ‘They fail to 
discover in the drama qualities which it has not the right to possess, and applying 
to one art the standards appropriate to another, grieve over the discovery that the 
dramatist is not what is called “a literary artist.” 

And if he were in the sense in which the term is commonly employed, the 
result would surely be disastrous. Like all other arts, the drama must find its own 
salvation within its own limits, and in so far as it falls short of its own ideal the 
defect is due not to lack of literature, but to an imperfect knowledge of its own 
laws and a failing courage in the rendering of nature. The experience of our 
time proves at least that the public is prepared for the serious presentation of 
any serious human problem ; it demands only that the dramatist should be rightly 
equipped for the adventure. And here it is interesting to note how lightly this 
necessary equipment is commonly regarded by those who have no experience of 
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its burdens. Nothing was more noticeable in the several communications from our 
novelists to which I have already referred than the careless ease with which they 
considered with themselves as to the advisability of adopting a dramatic career. On 
the whole they were obviously indisposed to venture upon the task to which they 
were invited; but their reluctance seemed to be grounded upon every other 
consideration than that of their possible unfitness for the experiment. Of this 
there was scarcely a hint or suggestion, and yet no two arts employing the same 
currency of language could well be more dissimilar than those of fiction and the 
drama. The refinement of the one is not the refinement of the other; their 
methods are so divergent as to be almost inconsistent. As the drama is the 
strictest of all the imaginative arts, the novel is of all the most lawless; and 
though men of genius have passed from one to the other and triumphed in both, 
it is only when they have had the aptitude and the patience to study closely their 
varying conditions of expression. 


J. Comyns Carr. 
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Prize- Winner—Mr. R. WILLIAMS. 


EVA: A FRAGMENT. 


VA stepped out of the house and walked slowly down the lawn towards the river. 
She stopped, however, under a spreading cedar tree and looked back at the scene 
which, familiar as it was to her, always impressed her anew with its beauty ; in fact, few 
more lovely “bits” could be imagined than the picture afforded by the old Manor House 
with its backing of noble elms, bathed in the bright August sunshine, which intensified 
the bright hues of the flowers in the old-fashioned parterres, and lit up every corner of 
the time-worn face of the old building, wreathed as it was with a wealth of creepers in 
their full summer beauty. Some people would, however, have thought that the tall slender 
figure of the girl, in her plain white serge dress, with her wealth of golden hair escaping 
from under her sailor hat, presented quite as attractive a picture. She roused herself and 
hurried across the lawn to the river, where a sunburnt, flannel-clad youth was waiting in 
a skiff with manifest impatience. 

“How late you are, my darling!” he murmured, as he pushed the boat off into 
the stream. Down the river these two glided, too absorbed in each other to notice the 
ever-changing panorama that unrolled itself on either side. “The weir! the weir, Geoffrey !” 
cried Eva excitedly. The young man, suddenly conscious of the danger, battled with 
the stream till the muscles of his arms stood out like whipcord. But it was too late. 
Eva was vaguely conscious of a rush of water, a crash of splintered wood, and a great 
singing in her ears,—then came darkness. 


. * * . * « * * 


“It is all right, darling: thank God, you are safe!” were the first words she heard 
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on regaining consciousness, when she saw the dripping figure of Geoffrey bending over 
her. “I am a fairly good swimmer, but,” continued he, “it took me all I knew to get 
us both ashore. The boat is smashed to atoms.” 


* * * o * * ° . 


Eva lay at full length in a wicker chair, gazing at the glorious view that unfolded 
itself before her. The shock to her system resulting from the boat accident had been 
a severe one: for many weeks she had been dangerously ill. Now, in the bracing sea 
air, she was slowly recovering health and strength. She saw over the parapet of the 
terrace the great bay shimmering in the sunlight, its surface flecked here and there with 
white sails. Beyond rose in glorious confusion the outlines of the Welsh mountains, 
peak behind peak stretching away into the far distance. “It is a beautiful world,” she 
murmured ; “I could not afford to leave it just yet. Besides, I must grow strong again 
for Geoffrey’s sake. How disappointed he would be to-morrow if he found me still an 
invalid!” A telegraph boy approached her with an orange envelope in his hand. “For 
Mrs. Trefusis,” he said. “My aunt is out: give it to me,” returned Eva. Impatiently 
tearing open the envelope— 


“MRS TREFUSIS, LLANOWEN, NORTH WALES. 


“ Geoffrey Ridgway was killed this afternoon whilst playing polo. Break the news 
gently to Eva. God help her 9 bear it!” 


Eva stood up, gazed round her with wild vacant eyes that saw nothing, swayed 
from side to side, and fell lifeless ! 


** Eva lay at full length in a wicker chair.” 








